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A book every music-lover will want 
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This great book of more than 500 pages, with 
over 200 portraits and illustrations, is the world’s 
best guide to the enjoyment of music; the index 
to the greatest library of music ever collected— 
a living library of the wonderful musical achieve- 
ments of the world’s greatest artists. 

It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be 

found instantly under the name of the composition, the composer or the 

artist. It contains brief sketches of the most popular operas and illustrations of the scenes; 

pronunciation of foreign names; biographies of prominent composers; complete Red Seal 

section with portraits and biographies of the world’s greatest artists; list of selected records 
for new Victor customers, and other features. 


This Victor Record catalog represents 21 years of constant research 

and tireless effort and over Eleven Million Dollars of actual expenditure. 

It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount of time and money spent in develop- 
ing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. A-tribute to Victor ingenuity and 
thoroughness; another evidence of Victor supremacy. 

Be sure to get a copy of this great catalog of music, whether.or not you have a Victrola. It 
is free at all Victor dealers’, or we will mail it free upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co:, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
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“Tinker—Tailor” 


After you have read the story by Miss 
Wylie in this issue you will be glad to 
know that another story just as good 
will appear next month—and that Miss 
Wylie is writing exclusively for Goop 
HovusexeeEpinc this year. Somebody 
said recently that “these stories by Miss 
Ida A. R. Wylie are not just good stories 
—they are classics.” 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


“To have been in the midst of ‘our 
pomp of yesterday’—to have seen it pass 
in spectacular splendor, and then to see it 
crumble, break, crash in ruins, and fade 
away as mist—that is a mind-heaving 
thing,” says Frances Hodgson Burnett, to 
whom it was given to see much of royal 
splendor in days when kings were com- 
mon. Her story of “The Passing of the 
Kings” reads like a pageant that you 
see. No one else could write it so well; 
you see with her the kings that passed— 
a procession that is ended. 


Sheila O’Leary 


Never have we had in the shop a more 
popular series than the one written 
around Sheila O’Leary, or one more 
prolific of requests from all over the 
country for more, more, more. At last 
the new stories are in our hands, a group 
of three. We expect them to rival the 
opening series in the favor of our readers, 
who have learned to love the mother- 
woman, “ Leerie.” 


Mirandy on Nerve Cures 


“Many is de time I’s been dat het up 
dat I would have blowed up an’ busted, 
if so be I had had to keep my feelin’s 
bottled up in me,” says Mirandy, dis- 
cussing a discovery “dat de reason 
women is so nervious is becaze dey talks 
too much.” Ike replies that “‘this ain’t 
no female perscription. Hit’s a remedy 
for men.” There’s a laugh in every line 
of it. 


a ohare 
The River’s End 

remains the very best serial you can 
start just now. No other writer knows 
the great Northwest better than Cur- 
wood does or is better able to put it into 
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fie co! 
; (Come 
if By Margaret Widdemer Fi 
n iS 
NN . Ar 
co 0” sweet and bright with warmth and light was all that summer-time, oe) 
iN Aud.this is cold with winds too bold, and cloud and rain and rimel if « 
ge D And yet that time was black and chill, and this is gold and gay, Se 
ce) For oh, my own, my dear true-love is coming home today! =] 
DER : Ay 
std The great ships followed softly out, they stole away by night, x 
Hy AJl painted out like children’s toys with black and red and white, one 
i Bait though they went so stealthily that none should see or know, i 
Their decks were piled with love and grief as high as they could go. as 
() And oh, my grief went with them then, that you should sail so far, (@) 
Perhaps to find a farther road past sun and sky and star; 

r Heaped there among the heavy hearts that followed close in fear, Y 
HN’ A woman’s heart that went away with every woman’s dear. J 
om f) 
Be The great ships followed softly out, with never flag above, ey 
i, Lest some who watched should miss a son, and some should lack a love, an 
we But now they come back proud and high, uncovered to the sun, ane 
tg And al] the sorrows over with, and all the battles done: ee 
py Zo 
mA Oh, now they come back strung with flags all in the sunlight’s gold, rN 
ae Returning with our happiness piled high as they can hold, Ss 
RN And you'll be standing on the deck and watching out for me, pe 
& Kept safe from all the cruel swords and from the cruel sea! S 
(9) Sweet, sweet and fair in summer air were all that night and day, (@) 
| And this will come with cold to numb and stormy clouds to stay, ! 
aN And yet that time was black and chill, and this is fair and fine, Bye 
a ; For on this day. my love comes home to be my valentine. at a 
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James Oliver Curwood’s 


Great New Story 


of the Northwes 
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Illustrated by 
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The little stars shone hard and brilliant 


Cornwell 


on the arctic waste. 


Within the tiny cabin two men struggled in a mighty fight with 


death. 


years Derwent Conniston of the North 


tracked John Keith, murderer. Now John 
was tending him. 
identity, spending his 


still scarred with handcuffs 
bequest Conniston was gi 

last breaths in reciting ever: 
venture, but when Conniston 


g him his 


Their roles had changed in the last week. 
est Mounted Police had 


4 es } 
t of nis ite. 


For. two 


Keith; his hands 
And as a last 


It was a mad 


ank bank on his rud? bed, dead, 


John Keith was fully committed to the new part he was to play. 


He was to go back to his own town w 
Judge Kirkstone for the ruin of his fat 
he had fled when Judge Kirkstone 


go back as Derwent Conntston of the : 


OR a week John Keith followed up 

the shores of the Saskatchewan. 

It was a hundred and forty miles 

from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 

post. of Cumberland House to Prince 
Albert as the crow would fly, but Keith did 
not travel a homing line. Only now and 
then did he take advantage of a portage 
trail. Clinging to the river, his journey 
was lengthened by some sixty miles. Now 
that the hour for which Conniston had 
prepared him was so close at hand, he felt 
the need of this mighty, tongueless friend 
that had played such an intimate part in 
his life. It gave to him both courage and 
confidence, and in its company he could 
think more clearly. Nights he camped on 
its golden-yellow bars with the open stars 
over his head when he slept; his ears 
drank in the familiar sounds of long ago, 
for which he had yearned to the point of 
madness in his exile—the soft cries of the 
birds that hunted and mated in the glow of 
the moon, the friendly twit, twit, twit of 
the low-flying sand-pipers, the hoot of the 
owls, and the splash and sleepy voice of 
wildfowl already on their way up from the 
south. Out of that south, where in places 
the plains swept the forest back almost to 
the river’s edge, he heard now and then 
the doglike barking of his little yellow 
friends of many an exciting horseback 
chase, the coyotes, and on the wilderness 
side, deep in the forest, the sinister howling 
of wolves. He-was traveling, literally, the 
narrow pathway between two worlds. 
The river was that pathway. On the one 
hand, not so very far away, were the rolling 
prairies, green fields of grain, settlements 


and towns and the homes of men: on the 
10 


had struck down 


her, the town from which 
s found dead. But he was to 
orthwest Mounted Police. 


other the wilder- 
ness lay to the 
water’s edge with 
its doors still open 
tohim. Theseventh 
day a new sound 
came to his ears at 
dawn. It was the 
whistle of a train 
at Prince Albert. 

There was no 
change in that 
whistle, and every 
nerve-string in his 
body responded to 
it with a crying thrill. It was the first 
voice to greet his home-coming, and 
the sound of it rolled the yesterdays 
back upon him in a deluge. He knew 
where he was now; he recalled exactly 
what he would find at the next turn in the 
river. A few minutes later he heard the 
wheezy chug, chug, chug of the old gold 
dredge at McCoffin’s Bend. It would be 
the Betty M., of course, with old Andy 
Duggan at the windlass, his black pipe in 
mouth, still scooping up the shifting sands 
as he had scooped them up for more than 
twenty years. He could see Andy sitting 
at his post, clouded in a halo of tobacco 
smoke, a red-bearded, shaggy-headed giant 
of a man whom the town affectionately 
called the River Pirate. All his life Andy 
had spent in digging gold out of the moun- 
tains or the river, and like grim death he 
had hung to the bars above and below 
McCoffin’s Bend. Keith smiled as he 
remembered old Andy’s passion for bacon. 
One could always find the perfume of 
bacon about the Betty M., and when 


Keith met McDowell’s eyes squarely, eyes that could 
chair and said in a voice in which were mingled 


Duggan went to town, there were those 
who swore they could smell it in his 
whiskers. 

Keith left the river trail now for the old 
logging road. In spite of his long fight to 
steel himself for what Conniston had called 
the “‘psychological moment,” he felt him- 
self in the grip of an uncomfortable mental 
excitement. At last he was face to face 
with the great gamble. In a few hours he 
would play his one card. If he won, there 
was life ahead of him again, if he lost— 
death. The old question which he had 
struggled to down surged upon him. Was 
it worth the chance? Was it in an hour 
of madness that he and Conniston had 
pledged themselves to this amazing adven- 
ture? The forest was still with him. He 
could turn back. The game had not yet 
gone so far that he could not withdraw 
his hand—and for a space a power! 
impulse moved him. And then, coming 
suddenly to the edge of the clearing at 
McCoffin’s Bend, he saw the dredge close 
inshore, and striding up from the beach 
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see through boiler-plate. 


For full a quarter-minute there was no sign of recognition. 


And then McDowell rose from his 


both amazement and pleasure: ‘‘We were just talking about the devil—and here you are, sir! Conniston, how are you?” 


Andy Duggan himself! In another mo- 
ment Keith had stepped forth and was 
holding up a hand in greeting. 

_ He felt his heart thumping in an unfamil- 
lar way as Duggan came on. Was it con- 
celvable that the riverman would not rec 
nze him? He forgot his beard, forgot the 
gteat change that four years had wrought 
inhim. He remembered only that Duggan 
had been friend, that a hundred times 
they had sat together in the quiet glow 
of long evenings, telling tales of the great 
fver they both loved. And always 
Duggan’s stories had been of that mystic 
paradise hicden away in the western 
mountains—the river’s end, the paradise 
ol golden lure, where the Saskatchewan 
was born amid towering peaks, and where 
Duggan—a long time ago—had quested 
lor the treasure which he knew was hidden 
somewhere there. Four years had not 
changed Duggan. If anything his beard 
was redder and thicker and his hair shag- 
ger than when Keith had last seen him. 
And then, following him from the Betsy 


M., Keith caught the everlasting scent 
of bacon. He devoured it in deep breaths. 
His soul cried out for it. Once he had 
grown tired of Duggan’s bacon, but now 
he felt that he could go on eating it forever. 
As Duggan advanced, he was moved by a 
tremendous desire to stretch out his hand 
and say: “I’m John Keith. Don’t you 
know me, Duggan?” Instead, he choked 
back his desire and said, ‘‘Fine morn- 
ing!” 

Duggan nodded uncertainly. He was 
evidently puzzled at not being able to 
place his man. “It’s always fine on the 
river, rain ’r shine. Anybody who says it 
ain’t is a God A’mighty liar!” 

He was still the old Duggan, ready to 
fight for his river at the drop of a_hat! 
Keith wanted to hug him. He shifted his 
pack and said: 

“T’ve slept with it for a week—just to 
have it for company—on the way down 
from Cumberland House. Seems good to 
get be ” He took off his hat and met 
the riverman’s eyes squarely. “Do you 


happen to know if McDowell is at bar- 


racks?” he asked. 

‘“‘He is,” said Duggan. 

That was all. He was looking at 
Keith with a curious directness. Keith 
held his breath. He would have given 
a good deal to have seen behind Dug- 
gan’s beard. There was a hard note in 
the riverman’s voice, too. It puzzled 
him. And there was a flash of sullen fire 
in his eyes at the mention of McDowell’s 
name. 

“The Inspector’s there—sittin’ tight,’ 
he added, and to Keith’s amazement 
brushed past him without another word 
and disappeared into the bush. 

This, at least, was not like the good- 
humored Duggan of four years ago.. Keith 
replaced his hat and went on. At the 
farther side of the clearing he turned and 
looked back. Duggan stood in the open 
roadway, his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, staring after him. Keith waved 
his hand, but Duggan did not respond. 


He stood like a sphinx, his big red beard 
11 
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glowing in the early sun, and watched 
Keith until he was gone. 

To Keith this first experiment in the 
matter of testing an identity was a disap- 
pointment. It was not only disappointing 
but filled him with apprehension. It was 
true that Duggan had not recognized him 
as John Keith, but neither had he recog- 
nized him as Derwent Conniston! And 


The River’s End 


Duggan was not a man to forget in three or 
four years—or half a lifetime, for that 
matter. He saw himself facing a new and 
unexpected situation. What if McDowell, 
like Duggan, saw in him nothing more than 
a stranger? The Englishman’s last words 
pounded in his head again like little fists 
beating home a truth, “You win or lose 
the moment McDowell first sets his eyes 


Slowly Shan Tung faced Keith. Keith 
shivered where he stood. Now he 
would be recognized! ‘He will be 
there,”’ said Shan Tung, “‘when—when 
Mr. Conniston goes to arrest him” 


on you.” They pressed upon him ncy 
with a deadly significance. For the fig 
time he understood all that Connistop 
had meant. His danger was not alone jp 
the possibility of being recognized as John 
Keith; it lay also in the hazard of not being 
recognized as Derwent Conniston. 
If the thought had come to him to turn 
back, if the voice of fear and a premonition 
of impending evil had urged him to 
seek freedom in another direction 
their whispered cautions were futile in 
the thrill of the greater excitement 
that possessed him now. That there 
was a third hand playing in this game 
of chance in which Conniston had 
already lost his life, and in which he 
was now staking his own, was some- 
thing which gave to Keith a new and 
entirely unlooked-for desire to see the 
end of the adventure. The mental 
vision of his own certain fate, should 
he lose, dissolved into a nebulous pres- 
ence that no longer oppressed nor 
appalled him. Physical instinct: to 
fight against odds, the inspiration that 
presages the uncertainty of battle, fired 
his blood with an exhilarating eager- 
ness. He was anxious to stand face 
to face with McDowell. Not until 
then would the real fight begin. For 
the first time the fact seized upon 
him that the Englishman was wrong— 
he would xot win or lose in the first 
moment of the Inspector’s scrutiny, 
In that moment he could lose— 
McDowell’s cleverly trained eyes might 
detect the fraud; but to win, if the 
game was not lost at the first shot, 
meant an exciting struggle. Today 
might be his Armageddon, but it could 
not possess the hour of his final 
triumph. ; 

He felt himself now like a warrior 
held in leash within sound of the 
enemy’s guns and the smell of his 
powder. He held his old world to be 
his enemy, for civilization meant 
people, and the people were the law 
—and the law wanted his life. Never 
had he possessed a deeper hatred for 
the old code of an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth than in this hour 
when he saw up the valley a gray mist 
of smoke rising over the roofs of his 
home town. He had never conceded 
within himself that he was a criminal 
He believed that in killing Kirkstone 
he had killed a serpent who had de 
served to die, and a hundred times he 
had told himself that the job would 
have been much more satisfactory from 
the view-point of human sanitation i 
he had sent the son in the father's 
footsteps. He had rid the people of a 
man not fit to live—and the people 
wanted to kill him for it. Therefore 
the men and women in that town he 
had once loved, and still loved, were 
his enemies, and to find friends among 
them again he was compelled to perpe 
trate a clever fraud. 

He remembered an unboarded path 
from this side of the town, which 
entered an inconspicuous little street 
at the end of which was a barber shop. 
It was the barber shop which he mus 
reach first. He was glad that it was 
early in the day when he came to the 
street en hour later, for he would meet 
few people. The street had changed 
considerably. Long, open spaces ha 
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in with houses, and he wondered 
fthe anticipated boom of four years ago 
hadcome. He smiled grimly as the humor 
of the situation struck him. His father 
and he had staked their future in accumu- 


| iating a lot of “outside” property. If the 


hom had materialized, that property 
ms “inside’” now—and worth a great 
deal. Before he reached the barber shop 
he realized that the dream of the Prince 
Albertites had come true. Prosperity had 
sdvanced upon them in mighty leaps. 
The population of the place had trebled. 
He was arich man! And also, it occurred 
to him, ne was a dead one—or would be 
when he reported officially to McDowell. 
What a merry scrap there would be among 
the heirs of John Keith, deceased! 

The old shop still clung to its corner, 
which was valuable as “business footage” 
now. But it possessed a new barber. He 
was alone. Keith gave his instructions in 
definite detail and showed him Conniston’s 
photograph in his identification book. The 
heard'and mustache must be just so, very 
smart, decidedly English, and of military 
neatness, his hair cut not too short and 
brushed smocth!y back. When the opera- 
tion was over, he congratulated the barber 
and‘himself. Bronzed to the color of an 
Indian by wind and smoke, straight as an 
arrow, his muscles swelling with the brute 
strength of the wilderness, he smiled at 
himself in the mirror when he compared 
the old John Keith with this new Derwent 
Conniston! Before he went out he tight- 
med his belt a notch. Then he headed 
straight for the barracks of His Majesty’s 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 

His way took him up the main street, 
past the row of shops that had been there 
four years ago, past the Saskatchewan 
Hotel and the little Board of Trade build- 
ing which, like the old barber shop, still 
hung to its original perch at the edge of the 
high bank which ran precipitously down 
to the river. And there, as sure as fate, 
was Percival Clary, the little English 
Secretary! But what a different Percy! 
He had broadened out and straightened up. 
He had grown a mustache, which was 
immaculately waxed. His trousers were 
immaculately creased, his shoes were shin- 
ing, and he stood before the door of his 
now important office resting lightly on a 
cane. Keith grinned as he witnessed how 
prosperity had bolstered up Percival along 
with the town. His eyes quested for famil- 
lat faces as he went along. Here and there 
he saw one, but for the most part he en- 
countered strangers, lively looking men 
who were hustling as if they had a mission 
inhand. Glaring real estate signs greeted 
him from every place of prominence, and 
automobiles began to hum up and down 
the main street that stretched along the 
tver—twenty where there had been one 
hot so long ago. 

Keith found himself fighting to keep his 
tyes straight ahead when he met a girl 
%awoman. Never had he believed fully 
and utterly in the angelhood of the 
feminine until now. He passed perhaps a 
dozen on the way to barracks, and he was 
owerwhelmed with the dcsire to stop and 
least his eyes upon each one of them. 
He had never been a lover of women; he 
idmired them, he believed them to be the 
better part of man, he had worshipped 
i$ mother, but his heart had been neither 
slorified nor broken by a passion for the 
*pposite sex. Now, to the bottom of his 





soul, he worshipped 
that dozen! Some of 
them were homely, 
some of them were 
plain, two or three of 
them were pretty, but 
to Keith their present 
physical qualifications 
made no difference. 
They were white 
women, and they were 
glorious, every one of 
them! The plainest of 
them was lovely. He 
wanted to throw up 
his hat and shout in 
sheer joy. Four years 
—and now he was back 


in angel land! For a 
space he forgot 
McDowell. 

His head was in a 


whirl when he came to 
barracks. Life was 
good, after all. It was 
worth fighting for, and 
he was bound to fight. 
He went straight to 
McDowell’s office. A 
moment after his knock 
on the docr the In- 
spector’s secretary ap- 
peared. 

“The Inspector is 
busy, sir,” he said in 
response to Keith’s in- 
quiry. “T’ll tell him—” 

“That I am here on 
a very important mat- 
ter,” advised Keith. 
“He will admit me 
when you tell him that 
I bring information re- 
garding a certain John 
Keith.” 

The secretary disap- 
peared through an 
inner door. It seemed 
not more than ten 
seconds before he was 
back. ‘‘The Inspector 
will see you, sir.” 

Keith drew a deep 
breath to quiet the 
violent beating of his 
heart. In spite of all 
his courage he felt upon 
him the clutch of a cold 
and foreboding hand, a 
hand that seemed 
struggling to drag him 
back. And again he 
heard Conniston’s 
dying voice whispering 
to him, “Remember, 
old chap, you win or 
lose the moment 
McDowell first sets his 
eyes on you!” 

Was Conniston right? 

Win or lose, he 
would play the game 


as the Englishman would have played it. 
Squaring his shoulders he entered to face 
McDowell, the cleverest man-hunter in 


the Northwest. 


EITH’S first vision, as he entered the 
office of the Inspector uf Police, was 

not of McDowell, but of a girl. 
directly facing him as he advanced through 
the door, the light from a window throwing 


































































It was not McDowell who answered the 


phone. It was not Shan Tung. Keith 
recognized the voice of Miriam Kirkstone 


into strong relief her face and hair. The 
effect was unusual. She was strikingly 
handsome. The sun, giving to the room 
a soft radiance, lit up her hair with shim- 
mering gold; her eyes, Keith saw, were a 
clear and wonderful gray—and they stared 
at him as he entered, while the poise of 
her body and the tenseness of her face 
gave evidence of sudden and unusual 
emotion. These things Keith observed 


She sat 
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in a flash; then he turned toward Mc- 
Dowell. 

The Inspector sat behind a table covered 
with maps and papers, and instantly Keith 
was conscious of the penetrating inquisi- 


tion of his gaze. He felt, for an instant, 
the disquieting tremor of the criminal. 
Then he met McDowell’s eyes squarely. 
They were, as Conniston had warned him, 
eyes that could see through boiler-plate. 
Of an indefinable color and deep set behind 
shaggy, gray eyebrows, they pierced him 
through at the first glance. Keith took 
in the carefully waxed gray mustaches, 
the close-cropped gray hair, the rigidly 
set muscles of the man’s face, and 
saluted. 

He felt creeping over him a slow chill. 
There was no greeting in that. iron-like 
countenance, for full a quarter-minute no 
sign of recognition. And then, as the sun 
had played in the girl’s hair, a new emotion 
passed over McDowell’s face, and Keith 
saw for the first time the man whom Der- 
went Conniston had known as a friend as 
well as a superior. He rose from his chair, 
and leaning over the table said in a voice 
‘in which were mingled both amazement 
and pleasure: 

“We were just talking about the devil— 
and here you are, sir! Conniston, how are 
you?” 

For a few moments Keith did not see. 
He had won! The blood pounded through 
his heart so violently that it confused his 
vision and his senses. He felt the grip of 
McDowell’s hand; he heard his voice; 
a vision swam before his eyes—and it was 
the vision of Derwent Conniston’s tri- 
umphant face. He was standing erect, his 
head was up, he was meeting McDowell 
shoulder to shoulder, even smiling, but in 
that swift surge of ex- 
ultation he did not 
know. McDowell, still 
gripping his hand and 
with His other hand on 
his arm, was wheeling 
him about, and he 
found the girl on her 
feet, staring at him as 
if he had newly risen 
from the dead. 

McDowell’s military 
voice was snapping 
vibrantly, “Conniston, 
meet Miss Miriam 
Kirkstone, daughter of 
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beg to report that John Keith is dead, 
sir.” 

He saw Miriam Kirkstone give a visible 
start, as if his words had carried a stab. 
She was apparently making a strong effort 
to hide her agitation as she turned swiftly 
away from him, speaking to McDowell. 

“You have been very kind, Inspectcr 
McDowell. I hope very soon to have the 
pleasure of talking with Mr. Conniston— 
about—John Keith.” 

She left them, nodding slightly to Keith. 

When she was gone, a puzzled look filled 
the Inspector’s eyes. ‘She has been like 
that for the last six months,” he explained. 
“Tremendously interested in this man 
Keith and his fate. I don’t believe that 
I have watched for your return more 
anxiously than she has, Conniston. And 
the curious part of it is she seemed to have 
no interest in the matter at all until six 
months ago. Sometimes I am afraid that 
brooding over her father’s death has 
unsettled her a little. A mighty pretty 
girl, Conniston. A mighty pretty girl, 
indeed! And her brother is a skunk. 
Pst! You haven’t forgotten him?” 

He drew a chair up close to his own and 
motioned Keith to be seated. ‘ You’re 
changed, Conniston!”’ 

The words came out of him like a shot. 
So unexpected were they that Keith felt 
the effect of them in every nerve of his 
body. He sensed instantly what McDowell 
meant. He was not like the Englishman; 
he lacked his mannerisms, his cool and 
superior suavity, the inimitable quality 
of his nerve and sportsmanship. Even as 
he met the disquieting directness cf the 
Inspector’s eyes, he could see Conniston 
sitting in his place, rolling his mustache 
between his forefinger and thumb, and 





Little 


By Eleanore Myers Jewett 


Little lost youth of me, where are you roaming, 
You who were part of me only today? 






ME 








smiling as though he had gone into the 
north but yesterday and had returng 
today. That was what McDowell wa 
missing in him, the soul of Conniston him. 
self—Conniston, the ne plus ultra of pres. 
ence and amiable condescension, the man 
who could look the Inspector or the High 
Commissioner himself between the eyes 
and, serenely indifferent to service regula. 
tions, say, “Fine morning, old top!” Keith 
was not without his own sense of humor. 
How the Englishman’s ghost must be 
raging if it was in the room at the present 
moment! He grinned and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Were you ever up there—through the 
Long Night—alone?” he asked. “Ever 
been through six months of living torture 
with the stars leering at you and the foxes 
barking at you all the time, fighting t 
keep yourself from going mad? I went 
through that twice to get John Keith, and 
I guess you’re right. I’m changed. I don't 
think I’ll ever be the same again. Some 
thing—has gone. I can’t tell what iti, 
but I feel it. I guess only half of me pull 
through. It killed John Keith. Ro 
isn’t it?” 

He felt that he had made a lucky gs 
McDowell pulled out a drawer from 
the table and thrust a box of fat 
under his nose. 

“Light up, Derry—light up and tell4 
what happened. Bless my soul, vou’re 
half dead! A week in the old town 
straighten you out.” : 

He struck a match and held it to the tip 
of Keith’s cigar. 

For an hour thereafter Keith told th 
story of the man-hunt. It was his Iliad 
He could feel the presence of Conniston as 
words fell from his lips; he forgot the 
presence of the stem- 
faced man who was 
watching him and 
listening to him; he 
could see once more 
only the long months 
and years of that epic 
drama of one against 
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Judge Kirkstone!” 

He bowed and held 
for a moment in his 
own the hand of the 
girl whose father he 
had killed. It was life- 
less and cold. Her lips 
moved, merely speak- 
ing his name. His own 
were mute. McDowell 
Was saying something 
about the glory of the 
service and the sover- 
eignty of the law. And 
then, breaking in like 
the beat of a drum on 
the introduction, his 
voice demanded, 

“Conniston—did you 
get your man?” 

The question brought 
Keith to his senses. He 
inclined his head 
slightly and said, ‘I 
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Why did you slip from me out in the gloaming, 
Little lost youth of me, vanished away? 


Merry the sun in the morning was streaming, 
Laughter bent over me, friendship was nigh, 
Love sat beside me, whose raiment was gleaming, 
And you, little youth of me, nestled close by. 


Sorrow looked in at my casement, and slowly 
Laughter and sunshine grew silent and gray, 

Friendship drew closer, and love became holy, 
But you, little youth of me, wandered away. 


Sorrow has passed, and the sun is returning, 
Laughter and friendship and love are as dear. 

Now, when I seek you with infinite yearning, 
Little lost youth of me, you are not here. 


Little lost youth of me, why did you leave me? 
You of my life were so lovely a part! 


Long will the wraith of you haunt me and grieve me, 


Little lost youth of me, slipped from my heart. 
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TIS a commonplace to say that the 
women are splendid. They are, but 
still we have to think of the time to 

__ come when peace is on us and men 
wil say, “The women were splendid,” 
which is not so strong a position. Many 
people imagine that woman’s status in the 
hbor market has been vastly improved 
and can be allowed to look after itself. I 
submit that this is an error, and that if we 
fail to understand the situation, we shall 
court serious industrial problems. The 
causes for anxiety are found in the variety 
ot trades women have suddenly entered, in 
the great numbers of women we now em- 
ply, and in their comparatively low pay. 

The general public has no conception of 
the fields women have entered since 1914. 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, in the Journal of 
State Medicine, gives us an idea of them, 
lor she reveals that there are now not only 
male liftmen and postmen, but female 
Potters, colormen, printers, dyers, gas- 
workers—briefly, that women are in every 
itade. The British Association has pro- 
duced detailed tables of these employ- 
ments, and Professor Kirkaldy, speaking 
tothe National Union of Women Workers, 
detives from them the large total of 4,512,- 
®o employed women. And this excludes 
‘rvants! The complexity of the situation 


We shall hereafter not be able to allow unemployment among men. 
every field of labor, they are cheap workers as well as good, and what shall be done with them? 
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By W. L. George 


Wherever there is a woman ques- 
tion W. L. George is on the side of 
woman. “I should be with women 
if there was a sex war,” he said a 
few years ago. England in recent 
years has been a fruitful field for 
feminism, and no other writer has 
done his part more courageously 
than Mr. George. He isa not yet 
middle-aged Englishman who has 
spent most of his life studying 
economics and writing sociological 
essays and novels. This series of 
articles is the only important liter- 
ary work he has done since the war 
began, as he has béen giving his 
whole time to his country, serv- 
ing in the Ministry of Munitions. 


is easily understood if I add that in Febru- 
ary of 1918 1,413,000 women had replaced 
men. At the end of 1918 it was estimated 
that the figures had risen to 4,700,000 em- 
ployed and 1,550,000 replacing men. This 
matters, for we shall have to find work 
for most of these when the men return. 
Their pay is another problem, for on the 
whole it is still much less than that of the 
men. ‘That fine fighting body, the Na- 
tional Federation of Women Workers, had 
actually to boast in 1915 of obtaining $13.00 
a week for spinners and $19.00 for pitbrow 





But women have invaded 
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workers! Those were terrible wages, and 
though they have risen, they have not 
risen so fast as prices, so that we are faced 
with another grave problem. Woman isa 
cheap worker as well as a good one and 
holds forth a continual temptation to the 
bad employer. The bad employer under- 
cuts the good one, keeps female wages 
down, and thereby increases the unem- 
ployment of men. 

But after the war we shall not be able to 
allow unemployment among men. We 
are, I think, bound by honorable engage- 
ment to see to it that no man who leaves 
the army where he risked his life shall fail 
to find work easily and to draw fair wages. 
If we do not do this, we shall deserve the 
revolution we may bring about. Whether 
the employer will readily take men back I 
do not know; I think he will take back his 
former employees, but what of the casual- 
ties? Will he feel bound to give their posts 
to strange men? Will he not rather retain 
the women who serve him well? I think 
he often will, and this is only fair to the 
women, for it is not their fault that the 
men have not lived to claim the posts. 
But it will mean closing up avenues to 
men, and the provision of new fields. For 
instance, on March 6, Mr. Selfridge de- 
clared that while he would find his old 
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liftmen other work, he proposed to retain 
his liftgirls. Good, but what of the young 
fellows who would have become liftmen? 

It is suggested that the women workers 
will not want to go on, that they pine for 
the day when the men come home, that 
they will then resume their position as 
wives and mothers. In hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases this is true, but we are deal- 
ing with millions of women, and I say that 
many will want to stay. Low as the wages 
are, they are still wages, and girls who 
never before had money in their purse are 
not likely to sink into dependence; nor 
will they be able to afford to, for casualties 
mean a heavy reduction of the marriage 
rate. Lord Northcliffe recently stated that 
Britain has lost 900,000 dead. A low 
estimate to the end of the war is 1,000,000 
men lost. Of these rather less than half 
were married, which means that 600,000 
girls have lost the chance of marriage, 
while 400,000 widows will want to increase 
their small pensions. In a sense the casual- 
ties will alleviate the trouble, for at first 
the women will be wanted to reconstruct 
private industry, but 
within a year or two the 
boys who are now sixteen 
or seventeen will be 
knocking at the door and 
will find women in pos- 
session. And women will 
be dangerous, because 
they have always been 
sweated, have been com- 
pelled to take blackleg 
prices, because they have 
not yet developed fully 
the faculty of combina- 
tion. Their strikes are 
heroic, patterns of sacri- 
fice, but they are not yet 
very effective. 

Personally I believe 
that the suffrage agita- 
tion has taught women to 
combine. Already crane 
drivers, boltmakers, et 
cetera, have been given 
men’s wages. This does 
not settle the problem of 
male reinstatement, but 
if we can extend to other 
trades the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, 
we shall have done one 
big thing—suppressed the 
female blackleg, for her 
own good and that of 
men. 

In some trades I be- 
lieve that men will auto- 
matically return. For 
instance, today about 35,- 
ooo women are working 
on railways and another 
60,000 on other transport. 
They will nearly all go, partly because 
the male unions are not likely to tolerate 
them, partly because the conditions are 
too bad to be endured very long. I 
believe that the hard trades, such as 
transport, mining, agriculture, will re- 
main almost exclusively male, and that 
what we shall see is a general readjust- 
ment of work. Women are likely to 
retain full possession of trades which they 
ran in part before the war, such as dress- 
making, restaurant attendance, packing, 
et cetera, while men increase on the 
land and in the transport trade. I believe 


that act of justice. 


Women and Labor 


the two sexes will unconsciously share out 
work, and that in certain occupations, such 
as teaching, clerical employ, they will be 
joint workers, women holding merely a 
more important place than they did before. 

Whether this will happen amicably is 
another question. In factories, for in- 
stance, where buttons, toys, pens, et 
cetera, are made, women are quite as suit- 
able as men and are not likely to vacate the 
posts. Male trade unions covering that 
work are not very strong and will have to 
make terms, but I view this part of the 
question, if not with optimism, at any 
rate without overgreat anxiety, for I be- 
lieve in a trade boom after the war, sup- 
ported by State capital, that will mean 
production and buying power, therefore 
fairly abundant employment. Also the 
new munitions machinery will make for 
cheapness in producing small articles, 
therefore in big trade. 

It is in the large trades such as iron 
working that the struggle will come. I 
suspect that here the unions may take up a 
strong sex attitude. During the war they 


“AN ACT OF ¥USTICE” 


By Woodrow Wilson 


ND what shall we say of the women—of their 
instant intelligence, quickening every task that 
they touched; their capacity for organization and co- 
operation, which gave their action discipline and en- 
hanced the effectiveness of everything they attempted; 
their aptitude at tasks to which they had never before 
set their hands; their utter self-sacrifice alike in what 
they did and in what they gave? Their contribution 
to the great result is beyond appraisal. 
added a new luster to the annals of American woman- 
hood. 

The least tribute we can pay them is to make them 
the equals of men in political rights, as they have 
proved themselves their equals in every field of prac- 
tical work they have entered, whether for themselves 
or for their country. These great days of completed 
achievements would be sadly marred were we to omit 
Besides the immense practical ser- 
vices they have rendered, the women of the country 
have been moving spirits in the systematic economies : 
by which our people have voluntarily assisted to supply & I 
the suffering peoples of the world and the armies of E 
every front with food and everything else that we had 
that would serve the common cause. 
such a story can never be fully written, but we carry 
them at our hearts, and thank God that we can say that 
we are the kinsmen of such. 





have not readily opened their ranks to 
women, nor have women been anxious to 
enter them, for they know that at equal 
wages men might be preferred. I am 
afraid that this will mean sex strikes, and 
that employers will be called upon to dis- 
miss their women workers, the alternative 
being a general strike. This may be allevi- 
ated if demobilization is slow, but it must 
come unless female labor is also demo- 
bilized very slowly; it may mean that the 
State will be forced into further Socialistic 
experiments and have to run in combina- 
tion certain lands and certain factories. 


They have 


The details of 








There is no objection, for words like ug 
cialism” have ceased to bear their ol 
meaning in a world where all industri, 
are controlled, but State employment jy 
never easy to run, and expensive mis 

such as overproduction, may be made, _ 

I suspect that one of the most potey 
means of settlement will be the rapid ¢gp. 
version of the shell factories into peac 
factories; capital can be lent by the State 
preferential rates for export can be given 
by the railways, for we control them: 
material can be supplied preferentially and 
thus we can rapidly rig up rather artificial 
and not very healthy industries which yi 
enable us to absorb woman labor and ty 
give the world a few years to readjust 
itself. It is expensive and dangerous, byt 
if we do not proceed on bold lines such as 
these—or others; I am not bound toa 
system—we shall be fostering reyoly. 
tionary agitation among men unionists 
and women voters. 

It is, of course, just possible that female 
unions will develop more than they have. 
During the war, according to Miss Mary 

McArthur, their mem- 
bership has risen from 
350,000 to 700,000. This 
is good, but accounts 
only for one woman 
worker in seven. Still 
the propaganda of the 
National! Federation 
of Women Workers. and 
of the Women’s Labor 
League has — 
many women to 
that “they must hang te 
gether, or for.certain they 
will hang separately.” 
Under the stress of the 
coming reconstruction, 
women may in selfle- 
fense create much mote 
powerful unions. In thet 
case we can _ expett 
more respectful _ treat- 
ment of women by the 
male unions and a de 
velopment of labor trea- 
ties between the sexes. 
This will prepare the 
“‘new society,” of which 
I must say something in 
a subsequent article. 














































believe also that 
these female groups 0 
unions will unite on 4 





number of demands, that 
they will notably require 
of men equal access toall 







trades, and that they 
will, as in America and 
New Zealand, take 4 






strong line on temperance 
(because they hate drunk- 
ards) and on purity laws 
(because they are the chief sufferers). Su 
action is bound to be disturbing: a smal 
number of women, well disciplined and 
organized, will be able to offer victory 
the side that adopts their program. 
power of the coming women’s parties 
not therefore depend on their size, but 8 
their energy and upon the loyalty wi 
which they follow their leaders. The future 
will soon show whether I exaggerate, but 
my present feeling is that in many places 
female groups will have the casting vol 
and that the candidate who ignores 
will almost surely be defeated. 
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“Lies are what people like best, pretty lies about dead men,” 
his fleshless hand on John Prettyman’s obituary notice. 


John Prettyman’s 


A Great Story of the Great War 


HE sub-editor put his head round 
the glass door and, having 
blinked a moment to accustom 
himself to the murky, smoke- 
laden atmosphere, discovered his quarry 
at the far end of the room and hailed him 
derisively. He did not come in farther, 
however, because he was going out to 
dinner, and dinner meant almost more to 
him than a sensational crime or a world 
cataclysm. 
“Drop it! Drop it, Young Saunders! 
We don’t want ’em, and we won’t have 
em! They’re a drug on the market. If 
you’ve nothing better to do, you can write 
up an obituary notice. Try your hand on 
J. B. Prettyman. We'll. want as much 
aS We can squeeze out of the old devil— 
two columns—three columns—great na- 
tional figure and all that—you know.” 
But he’s not dead,” objected Young 
Saunders from out of the yellow gloom. 


By Ida A. R. Wylie 


Author of ‘‘The Dridge Across,"’ etc 
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Hanna 


“He soon will be—in time for the next 
issue, please heaven! I don’t know what 
we’re going to fill up with if he isn’t. 
But I had the straight tip from his secre- 
tary—can’t last another day. Now put 
your back into it, my boy. "Tisn’t often 
a cub like you gets the chance to spread 
himself over three columns.” 

He slammed the door, and his laugh 
echoed with Mephistophelian glee down 
the stone passage. 

Young Saunders let his tip-tilted chair 
drop forward suddenly, so that his gray 
head came into the dim circle of light and 
the loose scraps of paper littering the desk 
rose up like a frightened flock of birds and 
fluttered down into the darkness. He did 


He bent over Young Saunders and laid 
““My name is John Prettyman,” he said 


Fourth Dimension 


Fifty Years After 


not bother to pick them up. For the first 
time in his life he believed the sub-editor, 
and for the first time in his life he knew 
that he was an old man. 

But he had a conscience, a rigid sense of 
duty, and he got up at Jast and went pain- 
fully over to the long shelf above the fire- 
place. On it, ranged in martial order, 
stood a set of cardboard files. They were 
all there, from A to Z. Though he hated 
them, in a vague way Young Saunders was 
also rather proud of them. They repre- 
sented his life’s work. Nothing that he 
had tried to do had come so near comple- 
tion. He liked it when the sub-editor 
pointed them out to some chance visitor. 

“See these? Unique in Fleet Street, 
my dear fellow. You can’t mention a 
living celebrity, from a champion house- 
breaker to Rockefeller, whose story isn’t 
there, ready and waiting. Why, if you 
were to drop dead now, we’d have your 
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whole criminal career in the press before 
you’d time to get cold. Try it! You'll 
see!” 

It was one of the sub-editor’s standing 
jokes. 

But sometimes, and_ especially at 
night, it seemed to Young Saunders that 
the files had a ghoulish look. They stood 
there like a row of half-sinister, half-comic 
Fates, waiting passively for their hour 
and their victim. It was as though they 
knew that they had only to wait long 
enough. 

Young Saunders took down the file 
marked “P” and carried it back to the 
light.. It seemed that the initial was pro- 
lific of genius of various caliber, for John 
Daniel Prettyman lay deeply embedded in 
a mass of biography, some of it already 
crossed through neatly with blue pencil, 
indicating that as far as this world went 
there could be nothing more to add. 
Nevertheless, John Prettyman stood out 
conspicuously from among his fellows. 
Three whole pages had been dedicated to 
him, and the type danced with dates, and 
honors, and the long, pompous names of 
the great companies he had founded. 
There was really nothing to be done but 
tack on, “We regret to announce,” and 
fill out the facts with a little journalistic 


paacting. 


OUNG SAUNDERS’ sensitive, ink- 

stained finger ran down the list of John 
Prettyman’s activities till it came to the 
last line and the blank space that waited 
to be filled. There it lingered wearily. He 
felt oddly tired and depressed. Usually 
he enjoyed writing the lives of great people. 
Their success comforted him for his own 
failure. It made life worth living and to 
some extent explicable. Nor was it the 
cynical cold-bloodedness of his task or 
the thought of its lonely subject, battling 
for breath amidst his stupendous, useless 
wealth, that troubled him. To Young 
Saunders, trained in the atmosphere of 
Fleet Street, such considerations were 
mawkish and unreasonable. It was rather 
that suddenly the whole thing had crum- 
bled, turned to dust between his fingers. 
It was like handling a mummy or the husk 
of some once living thing whose essence had 
long since evaporated. Even the man’s 
triumphs had become dull and senseless, 
no more worth struggling for than Young 
Saunders’ daily bread. And yet to John 
Prettyman himself they must have been 
very splendid; they must have meant 
hours of. golden intoxication. 

Young Saunders bent his tired head on 
his hand and brooded. He wondered 
which of John Prettyman’s exploits best 
stood the final test of values, which act 
of harshness and trickery——and there must 
have been many behind that smooth, 
unbroken record—weighed heaviest on 
him in this last reckoning with life. The 
three printed pages gave him no answer. 
And suddenly it became clear to him that 
the biography which he had compiled so 
painfully and accurately was simply a 
sham, that all the biographies were shams 
and their facts mere trappings of a dis- 
‘guise. The reality was not what a man 
did but what he felt in the doing—joy or 
disillusionment, pride or shame. These 
things Young Saunders knew only of 
himself, who had no place in the cardboard 
files, about whom no one else wanted to 
know anything. So that the one completed 
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work of his life was at bottom more value- 
jess than the unwanted verses lying in the 
dust on the floor. 

“If only one knew the truth!” he 
thought wistfully. ‘If only for once one 
could write the truth!” 

But then he remembered that John 
Prettyman might die any minute and that 
they would want three columns about him 
for the next issue, and having chosen “It 
is with deep regret that we have to an- 
nounce”’ as the most suitable of the various 
orthodox beginnings, sat forward and began 
to write. 

It was eleven o'clock. The released 
stream of theater-goers sent a mild back- 
wash up the narrow street below, and amid 
the mysterious yet familiar music of foot- 
falls and rumbling traffic the opening of 
the glass door passed unheard. It was 
several minutes later that suddenly, for 
no reason that he knew of, Young Saunders 
looked back over his shoulder. 

The figure standing by the empty fire- 
place was very small and still. It must 
have slipped across the uncarpeted floor 
as silently as a shadow, and even now, as 
Young Saunders’. judgment rallied from 
the first shock of astonishment, it remained 
dim and ethereal, a wraith hovering on the 
border-land, that a breath might blow 
back into nothing. But presently it 
turned and lifted a white face. The face 
shone in the half darkness. It was so small 
that it seemed no bigger than a child’s. 

“T’m_ sorry,” Young Saunders began, 
and he did not know that he spoke in an 
undertone, ‘“‘I didn’t hear any one come 
in. May I ask—is there anything I can 
do? Were you sent up here?” 

“T found my way. I used to work in 
this room, years ago. I remembered.” 

The voice sounded afar off, yet clear and 
metallic, like the ringing of a distant bell. 
The stranger unwound the muffler from 
about his throat and placed the quaint, 
old-fashioned top-hat on the shelf beneath 
the files. He looked at the files long and 
intently. Young Saunders saw that his 
head was completely bald and curiously 
shaped. - It was too big for the little face 
beneath. And though there was something 
macabre about it, it was also very real and 
unspiritual. It was like a polished skull 
that a ventriloquist had made to be his 
sinister plaything. It nodded to itself 
and tinkled in its distant, silvery voice. 
‘“‘T began these,” it said. ‘‘It was my idea 

—one of my ideas.” A lean finger pointed 
at the empty space. ‘‘ P—aha—of course— 
P! So you write the obituary notices 
now, do you?” 

“Ves,” said Young Saunders. 

“And you are an old man. In my day 
they gave the job to the office cub. It was 
my job then. Any odd thing that wanted 
writing up they threw at me. No doubt 
it is different now; no doubt you are the 
editor himself.”” He made a jerky, satirical 
inclination. 


“WS. said Young Saunders simply. 
“Tam just what you say you were. 
I have always been the same. As you say, 
I am an old man now, but I used to be 
young. They called me ‘ Young Saunders’! 
They do now. It’s the office joke.” 


“No good, eh?” 
“No good,’”’ Young Saunders admitted. 
He did not know how he came to answer 
as he did. 
hurt or offend him. 


The stranger’s sneer did not 
He seemed to have 










lost grip of things. Partly it was because 
of his weariness and sudden discourage. 
ment; partly it was because of the yellow 
murk which made everything-—even his 
own personality—seem blurred and intan- 
gible. As well might a shadow feel anger 
against a shadow. 

The stranger turned and came slowly 
toward him. He moved noiselessly and 
very cautiously, as though the strength of 
each movement had to be measured out, 
One of the loose scraps of paper still lay on 
the desk, and he flicked it with his thumb 
and forefinger. “Poetry!” he jeered 
softly. “Poetry! Do they print poetry 
in the Argos these days?” 

“No. Only in my spare time—for my 
own pleasure—”’ 

“In my spare time I did things that 
mattered. Between one obituary notice 
and another I founded a bogus company— 
for my own profit. I learned how to cheat 
a fool in three languages. That’s why I 
am—what I am. I knew what the world 
wanted.” 

“Poetry is as good as this at least,” 
exclaimed Young Saunders bitterly. He 
beat a thin old fist on the cardboard file. 
“Poetry has a sort of truth—it comes out 
of a man’s heart—but all this, this humbug, 
this lying— My whole life long I’ve been 
writing lies!” 


sh — are what people like best,” the 

other answered unmoved, “pretty 
lies about dead men.”’ He bent over Young 
Saunders’ shoulder and laid his fleshless 
hand on John Prettyman’s obituary 
notice. ‘‘My name is John Prettyman,” 
he said. 

Young Saunders started violently. For 
a moment he had a fantastic notion that 
John Prettyman was really dead, that 
they were both dead, and that this scene 
was some grotesque afterglow of life. At 
least the face that gleamed close to his 
in the white circle of light was the face of a 
dead man. It had the wizened look, the 
awfui aloofness and impassivity of death. 
But the narrow eyes under the bony brows 
stabbed like knives out of darkness. 

“No, not yet,” said John Prettyman 
softly, “‘not yet. . Tomorrow, perhaps— 
when I am ready. Iam very ill—yes, 
very ill. I have something here—in my 
right side—but a man controls these 
things more than you could believe pos- 
sible, Young Saunders. And I choose my 
time. Did my secretary tell you I could 
not last the night? Ah, well, he is in a 
hurry for the legacy I have not left him, 
poor fellow. -Look out of the window 
if you don’t believe me. There’s my car- 
riage waiting, and a nurse and a doctor— 
a Harley Street specialist, Young Saunders, 
biting his nails and praying to God no one 
ever hears of it. You see, even professional 
etiquette can bend to certain persuasions.” 
The long, thin mouth that for an instant 
had lengthened out composed itself. John 
Prettyman took up the three pages of 
biography. ‘I knew that some one wo' 
be writing at this tonight,” he said, “and 
I wanted to have a hand in it.”” He made 
a curt, authoritative gesture. “Light the 
fire. It is cold here, deadly cold. I seem 
to have no limbs left. After all, I am 4 
dying man.” 

Young Saunders obeyed without answer 
ing. He trembled with a strange excite 
ment. In this same room, where he i 
spent his life among phantoms, a reality 
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had come to him. He kneeled down and 
held a match to the ugly gas fire, and the 
flames leaped at him with a roar. 

John Prettyman sat close to the warmth 
and spread out the three sheets of paper on 
his gaunt knees. His chin was deeply 
sunk, and the big leather chair swallowed 
up his little old body in shadow so that 
Young Saunders could see nothing but the 
shining, brutal-looking head, nodding to 
itself. 

“““We deeply regret to announce—’ ” 
John Prettyman read out in a whisper. 
“Yes—lies—lies, of course, but what do 
you want? The truth? And yet you 
won’t like it—aha—I know your sort—you 
won’t like it. You’d rather leave what you 
have written. You don’t like truth any 
more than the rest of us, you poets. And 
here—here are facts enough—‘ John Daniel 
Prettyman, born 1887.’ That’s true; 
that’s not alie. What more do you want?” 

“T should like to know what troubles 
you tonight,” Young Saunders answered. 
He spoke breathlessly, with an eagerness 
that sat strangely on his shabby grayness. 
“Mr. Prettyman, you are an old man— 
dying, you say—and you have had a won- 
derful life. Everything has gone well with 
you. And I aman old man, too—not very 
far from death either—and everything has 
gone badly with me. When my time 
comes, I know what will weigh heaviest on 
me—my failure, my inadequacy, the years 
I have spent in this room, content to paint 
the husks of other men’s lives. 
But you—what troubles you— 





wondered what it was like underneath. 
But I never knew. ‘When you’re a rich 
man, we'll do this and that together, 
Johnny,’ she used to say. ‘We'll have a 
fine time then.’ I think she knew I’d get 
on somehow. I think she lived for it—and 
did many queer things so that I should 
have a chance. But I cut away from her 
as soon as I could. She wasn’t the sort of 
woman to drag up where I meant to go, 
and she knew it. When I began to rise, 
she had the sense to leave me alone. She 
died a year after I was made Director of 
the Orion Insurance Company—in a Lock 
Hospital. ‘By dint of thrift and intelli- 
gence’- I won a_ scholarship when I 
was twelve, and at night-time, after I’d 
finished with my books, I’d do a little 
book-making among my fellow gutter 
snipes or pick a pocket or two to keep 
things going —‘succeeded in obtaining a 
good education, and at the age of eighteen 
a position in the offices of the Argos.’ So 
they boast of that now, do they? Yes, 1 
sat in that very chair and wrote up the 
lives of celebrated men who were likely to 
die soon. I began the files and put John 
Daniel Prettyman in the index. ‘In his 
leisure hours he made himself master of 
three languages.’ And under an assumed 
name founded the East End Widows’ 
Benevolent Fund. Didn’t you know of 
that, Young Saunders? You don’t men- 
tion it here. But it was a great scheme. 
It has the root idea of all my schemes, 


crowd not likely to give trouble—to disap. 
pear. At that time the Army offered the 
best refuge—and I took refuge. That js 
all. 

“Nevertheless you risked your life.” 
said Young Saunders stubbornly. 

John Prettyman’s under lip stretched 
to an aloof, contemptuous line. ‘ You seem 
to merit your nickname,” he remarked 
with pale derision. “Your voice has the 
authentic thrill of youth. You think you 
can preserve your ideals and at the same 
time offer spiritual consolation to a dying, 
remorse-stricken old man! Tsch—yoy 
don’t understand—you will not under. 
stand even when I tell you that I knew 
that I should neither be killed nor wounded 
—just as certainly as I knew that one day, 
when I had had enough of life, I should let 
it go—as I shall let it go tomorrow perhaps 
—at my own time. I tell you, a man con- 
trols these things—if only he has the will— 
the will to power as they had it in those 
days—”’ He broke off. A sudden note of 
anger, of querulous protest, sounded 
through his senile arrogance. His finger 
tapped with a kind of bitter accusation on 
the typed page. ‘And yet there is some- 
thing here—here at this point—that frets 
me, frightens me, like a fatal, silly slip 
in a long sum. I had forgotten it, but 
two nights ago it came back to me, and | 
can’t rid myself of it. It has driven me 
out of a comfortable death-bed to—to 
unburden myself—to find some explana- 

tion—some sort of reassur- 
ance —coherence —” He 





now?” Tr 

‘‘ ‘Tn poor circumstances,’”’ 
John Prettyman read on. His 
finger, that traveled slowly | 
across the page, stopped for | 
an instant, and he lifted a face | 
puckered with the effort of re- 
membrance. “In a back alley 
in Seven Dials,” he said. _ ||| 
“There were no policemen in 
those days who would have 
dared come near my birth- 
place after dark. I can see 
now the men who skulked out 
of the doorways at night and 
skulked back again before | 
morning — and the fighting — 
and screaming.” He tittered 
secretively, and his finger re- | 
sumed its journey. And there- | 
after, at each interjection the 
thin irony of his voice dropped 


umph. It was as though he 
hugged each memory passion- 
ately to himself. “‘Of honest 
but undistinguished parents.’ 
That’s curious, isn’t it? For 
the law says I had no father. HI 

















The Passing 
OF THE KINGS 


From the beginning of time we have seen the 
splendor of the procession. 
through literature, those gorgeous 
marched on and on, set apart from other men. 
Decked in their fabulous robes that gleamed with Hi : 

purple and with gems, they passed. And soon He seemed to grow smaller, 
Hi the long procession will have its end, and there iI 
will be no kings anywhere upon the earth. To 
one woman of America it was given to witness a 
great part of the pageant of her day. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett has made a masterpiece of her 
to a crooning note of tri- | story of the kings, an epic that marches stately i 
from coronation and from bridals to a solemn || 
dirge. We shall give it to you in the March issue. 





Through history, 
figures i 


| stopped and smoothed out the 
crumpled sheets of paper, and 
for a moment there was no 
sound but the thin, hardly- 
drawn breath. But when he 
spoke again, it was with a chill 
passionlessness. ‘‘I have heard 
of men,” he said, ‘‘who, hav- 
ing some physical peculiarity, 
| some abnormal defect or per- 
| fection, some interesting vari- 
ation of a disease, leave their 
| bodies to the doctors to be dis- 
||  sected—as I leave what you 
may please to call my soul— 
to you.” 





|| to melt more completely into 
|| shadow. The papers fluttered 
| off his knees, but he paid no 
|| heed to them. Thereafter he 
i sat motionless, and to the lis- 
|| tener it was as though the 
little bell-like voice came from 
|| a far distance. 

| “At first the men in my 
|| platoon laughed at me. In the 
| end they were afraid. I ama 
shrunken old man _ now, but 








= =| even in those days I was 





<< ee 





As to my mother—oh, she was 
honest, no doubt of that—-we 
starved together often enough. And her 
profession was time-honored—though she 
was no good at it. When she had had 
luck, she used to take me round to the 
pub at the corner of our street and feed 
me-up like a prince. She’d sit on the 
other side of the table with her glass of 
gin beside her—she never seemed to eat 
herself — laughing and encouraging me. 
‘Fill up, Johnny,’ she’d say. ‘You never 
know when you'll get another chance.’ 
There was a queer, penetrating scent 
about her, and her face was always thick 
with paint and powder, so that I often 


though not worked out to perfection. 
‘At the outbreak of the Great War he 
threw up his position and enlisted as a 
private in an infantry regiment, serving 
with distinction through the campaigns 
of 1915-16.’” 

“That, at any rate, was noble,’’ said 
Young Saunders from out of the shadow. 

John Prettyman turned his strange, 
sinister-looking head. ‘‘There was no 
more to be got out of the Benevolent 
Fund,” he answered. ‘The subscriptions 
were safe in a foreign bank. It was wiser— 
if not necessary, for they were a pauper 


small and_ frail - looking —an 
unsoldierly figure enough, I dare say. To 
the great, beefy countrymen—my S0- 
called comrades—I was an object of ridi- 
cule and pity. They did not understand 
that the gutter breeds wire and quick wits 
and that to me they were just children. 
And then, of course, there was my name. 
‘Little pretty-pretty man’ they called 
after me, and for weeks it kept them 
amused and good-tempered. And then 
they began to be puzzled—and a while 
after that, afraid. They had not much 
reasoning power among them, but like 
animals they (Continued on page 104) 
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We read a lot about 
Bolshevism in  Rus- 
sia, the mass of whose 
people we think of as 
being like these war 
refugees, but do we 
really know what it 
means—and whether 
we want it here? Mr. 
Kellock is thoroughly 
familiar with the sub- 
ject and tells here just 
what it means to be a 
Bolshevist. Are you 
one—in your heart? 
Read before you answer 


Aunt Emmy Wants To Know 
Who Is A Bolshevist And Why? 


’M studying up on Bolshevism,” 

said Aunt Emmy placidly, as her 

knitting-needles flew over the be- 

ginnings of a sock for some lucky 
lad in the navy. 

“What?” I gasped, for Aunt Emmy is 
an old-fashioned woman. It is true that 
sheis one of those old-fashioned women who 
make one doubt whether evolution will 
give us anything better, a home-keeping, 
sock-darning housewife, an authority on 
babies and rose gardens and preserving 
and the poems of Shelley, a person who 
can make of a little flour and a couple of 
apples a pie fit for those gormandizing 
Greek gods, and now a voter witha range 
of shrewd political and social judgments. 

“Bolshevism,” declared Aunt Emmy, 
Without interrupting her negotiation of a 
perfect toe, “seems to be spreading—like 
the chestnut blight. You remember the 
chestnut blight began at the New York 
Botanical Gardens and spread north and 
east into New England. The Hudson 


By Harold Kellock 


blocked its march south and west for a 
time, but after it got up the river a ways, 
it jumped across, and the first thing they 
knew it was all over Pennsylvania, and in 
a few months it got as far south as Virginia. 
In the next generation Longfellow’s poem, 
the great schoolhouse favorite, beginning, 


‘Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands,’ 


will have no meaning for the boys and 
girls. They will never have seen a chest- 
nut tree. 

“Now I’m wondering, the way this Bol- 
shevism is spreading, if all the wonderful 
stories about kings and princesses, and 
how the bright little errand-boy grows up 
to marry the daughter of the head of the 
firm or of the bank president, won’t lose 
their meaning, too. Apparently under 
Bolshevism not only the kings and prin- 
cesses, but also the heads of the firms and 
the bank presidents, disappear like the 
chestnut trees. 


“And more particularly 1’m anxious to 
know how this Bolshevism, whatever it is, 
will affect babies and young married folks, 
and the price of butter and eggs and flour, 
and how it will affect folks who don’t get 
along very well. Most folks don’t seem to 
get along very well. There are a lot more 
of them than bank presidents and heads 
of firms. 

‘Almost all the nice people I know are 
excited and alarmed about this Bolshe- 
vism. They don’t know much about it, 
but they don’t like it. We didn’t like the 
chestnut blight either, but the trees are all 
gone.” 

Aunt Emmy smoothed out the sock on 
her broad lap and looked at it pensively. 
“TI can’t believe it’s all just murder and 
robbery,” she meditated. ‘I reckon the 
Russians are just folks, like ourselves. It 
worries me, because I don’t know anything 
about it. But I’m going to find out.” 

She glanced at the clock and jumped up. 
“T’ve got four (Continued on page 76) 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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OUSEWORK and _ housekeeping 
problems continue to be of as 
vital interest during the after- 
war period as while we were in 

the worst of war’s restrictions. This is but 
natural, because labor is still scarce; it is 
still untempered by the high wage offered 
by private housework, and in consequence 
many householders in country, suburban, 
and city homes are face to face with a 
“‘serviceless”” home. 

Now, obviously, one able-bodied, 
healthy-minded woman can make the 
average American family comfortable by 
her own labors and with no damage to her 
well-being, either physically or mentally, 
so why all the “to do”? you ask. And 
isn’t the problem more a social one of 
unpleasant drudgery disliked by all wo- 
men? 

No—no—the most emphatic of noes, is 
the answer. Since my last talk with you 
some two hundred women have come to us 
for personal help. They sent in their 
kitchen plans to see if it were not possible 
to evolve a more convenient method of 
work. And I have yet to find one woman, 
whom the necessities of this war have 
introduced to her housekeeping as a busi- 
ness, who is not eager to keep up with her 
new-found profession. 

The answer to our common intolerance 
of housework can be found instead in 
those kitchen plans, plus, to be sure, the 
higher standards demanded of our modern 
family life. These I shall not touch upon. 
They must be settled individually for each 
family with an earnest endeavor to sepa- 
rate the essentials of a really higher life 
from the non-essentials demanded by 
formal social intercourse. 

Our American homes of the last twenty- 
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Department of Household Engineering 


The signing of the certificate is the last step in the Institute test 


Reconstruction HKven for Our 


By Mildred Maddocks 


Director of the Institute 


five years have been invariably planned 
for some one else to do the work. In the 
builder’s or the architect’s or possibly the 
owner’s mind there has been an admitted 
necessity for a sink, a food pantry, a range, 
et cetera, but the placement of the equip- 
ment more often was affected by the 
desired beauty of outline and proportion 
in the plans than by any necessity for 
securing a correct routing that would save 
steps in doing the actual work of the 
house. In fact, this latter has never 
occurred to him. In not one plan was there 
evidence of scientific as well as artistic 
house-planning. Truly architecture is 
an art that must also be made into a 
science, if we are to obtain houses that have 
the utmost possibility as homes. 

At the risk of repeating what some of my 
readers have already read, I am going to 
list the essentials in a kitchen and service 
room plan that will make you feel a less- 
ened effort required in the daily work. 

Possibly no other expenditure will 
return you quite so much comfort as the 
installing of your kitchen sink at the proper 
height. Even if you can measure but a 
total of two hours a day of work at the 
kitchen sink, still the tired back muscles 
have reacted during the entire day. It 
is not an expensive procedure, provided 
you do not have to purchase a new sink. 
The plumber’s time plus the cost of the 
increased piping is the total of the expense. 
It is an outlay that can be fairly reckoned 
as an investment to any owner of a home, 
because it improves his property. It is 
an outlay that is warranted even in a 
rented home through the individual return 
in comfort to the tenant. 
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Kitchens 


Where it is possible from the standpoint 
of outlay, a modern sink is always an 
advantage, but iron, soapstone, or slate— 
no matter what your sink may be—call 
the plumber and stand over him while you 
see that he obeys orders. Set the bottom 
of the sink at least thirty-four inches 
from the floor; thirty-five inches is a 
little better for workers five feet six and 
over. 

Many have asked us what is the best 
kind of sink tobuy. Without any question 
the white-porcelain-enameled iron sink, 
molded with a single or double drainboard 
in one piece, is the best and most durable 
purchase offered today. It is not true that 
breakage is excessive on such a sink. A 
moment’s reflection should show us that 
any sink is hard enough to result in break- 
age, but that none of them will induce it. 
In the last three years the INstrruTE has 
had some changes in maid service, but in 
10t one instance has breakage been traced 
to the white-enameled iron sink. 

The old-fashioned, plain iron sink has 
the disadvantage of rusting and the obvious 
necessity of keeping its pores filled with 
grease. In no other way can an iron sink 
be made to have the required black and 
satiny sheen. An iron sink is, therefore, 
not a cleanly sink to work in. ; 

A slate sink has the disadvantage oI 4 
seamed construction, although it is only 
slightly porous. It can not be cast in one 
solid piece, and its color tells no tales of 
uncleanliness. It also belongs to the house- 
keeping standards of long ago. 

A soapstone sink is a popular choice, 
largely because of its soft, pleasant, gray 
color. It is really one of the worst selec- 
tions, because soapstone is so porous 4 
substance. It soaks up both grease and 
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dirt like a sponge. A 
house that has been 
tightly closed for any 
period of time, either 
summer or winter, 
will invariably have 
a faint, disagreeable 
odor noticeable in 
the kitchen where a 
soapstone sink has 
been in use for any 
considerable length of time. The odor can 
be traced directly to the absorption of 
grease and dissolved food particles. 
The copper and German silver sinks 


‘commonly installed in service pantries 


require too much time to keep them clean 
and shining; they are not seamless, and 
they can not be installed 
with open plumbing. _ Fi- 
nally, their usual size makes 
them but a toy. Their dis- 
advantages are obvious. 
Occasionally a porcelain 
sink is installed. It is as 
good from every stand- 
point of sanitation as an 
enameled iron one, pro- 
vided a construction that is 
guaranteed against crazing 
is selected, but it has no 
advantages over the enam- 
eled iron to compensate for 
its greater cost and heavier 
construction. In these 
porcelain sinks it is not 
possible to obtain leg sup- 
ports of the proper height 
for efficient setting, but 
manufacturers assure us 
that they are working on 
designs that will put these 
on the market very shortly. 
Even so, it is still possible to set any sink 
at the proper height. Use iron piping of 
a proper size to look well with the sink. 
The nickeled piping is expensive, but 
excellent effects can be obtained by paint- 
ing the plain piping with a white enamel 
paint, or if the sink to be set is one of the 
darker variety, a much better effect will be 
obtained by painting the supports with 
black enamel. These pipe supports are 
bolted to the floor and sink body if neces- 
sary, and furnish a satisfactory method of 
Talsing any previously installed sink. 
Moreover, it is a method that any plumber 
in any locality should be able to use. 
Another important essential in the recon- 
struction of the kitchen concerns itself 
with floor areas. In some way arrange 


All the tools and 
materials needed 


a working center near the ultimate place 
of serving, the dining-table. 

If the builder has ordained that the 
range should be installed on the kitchen 
wall farthest from the dining-room, obvi- 
ously it can not be changed. But you can 
place the kitchen cabinet near it and stock 
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it from your storage 

pantry with all rou- 

tine supplies; you 

can bring back the 

refrigerator from an- 

other far corner, and 

you can purchase a 

y simple table wagon 

= that will cut down 

the number of trips 

to be made. In prac- 

tically every large kitchen it has been 
possible to replan it so that from one- 
fourth to one-half of the floor area could 
be unused for all the routine work. 
Imagine the step saving thus made possible. 

Study your service rooms; discover if 

you are walking back and forth instead of 
progressively working 
toward one logical end 
Sometimes it is possible 
to make a correction 
that will save you much 
work without any expendi- 
tures; more often, I regret 
to say, it is a question of 
actually changing the loca- 
tion of one or more expen- 
sive installations, Even 
when this is necessary, I 
can only assure you that it 
pays and pays again. 

I suppose any scheme of 
removing drudgery from 
housework that did not 
make the floors easy to care 
for might fairly be voted a 
failure. The INSTITUTE 
believes it has removed 
much of the drudgery from 
floor care, but you must 
“play fair’ and start at the 
beginning, or you will ac- 

count us a failure too. 

I have already told you that we be. 
lieve in linoleum-covered service floors, 
and I have already urged that they 
be cemented down and waxed, but an 
overwhelming correspondence has proved 
to me that I did not tell you clearly enough 
just how to doit. The pen may be might- 
ier than the sword, but I have proved that 
it is not so powerful as the camera, so to 
help every housekeeper who wants to have 
her kitchen and service floors comfortable 
to work on, sanitary, and easy to keep 
clean, I had the linoleum on the INSTITUTE 
floor taken up—then we photographed for 
you the several stages of replacing it. 
Tools and equipment were evolved that 
are simple enough to be available in any 
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community; we proved that skilled labor 


was not essential. Any man with the help 
of his wife can do the job as well as a pro- 
fessional—better, in fact, than ours was 
done by a New York dealer, because at the 
time Tue INSTITUTE floor was put down 
dealers did not know so much about cement- 
ing linoleum as they do now. But it is be- 
cause I know that dealers in both large and 
small centers want to fasten the linoleums 
down with brads, and that they will dodge 
every cementing contract that they can, 
that I want to make it possible for every 
housekeeper to have a linoleum floor and 
not a floor covering. 

Too much can not be said against lino- 
leum as merely a floor covering. First, it is 
expensive, because it will not last; the 
most expensive quality cracks and breaks. 
It is not sanitary, because water is bound to 
get under seams and in the cracks where 
water bugs and even vermin will breed. 
Finally, it ruins the board floor upon which 
it is tacked, for the wood becomes molded 
and finally rots. THe INSTITUTE does not 
advise linoleum unless it is properly laid; 
then it becomes the best service floor we 
know of at the present time. 

I am going to let the camera tell you the 
entire story, while I merely act as inter- 
preter of the pictures. The first one shows 
you all the materials you will need. Choose 
an inlaid linoleum, but it need not be an 
expensively heavy quality. The lightest 
quality of inlaid, laid by these directions, 
should last a lifetime. For a kitchen select 
a small over-all pattern because it is easiest 
to keep clean, and let the color help you to 
an attractive kitchen color scheme. 

Next buy as much heavy builders’ felt as 


Reconstruction Even for Our Kitchens 


you have linoleum, for a lining. Or you 
may use evenly laid newspapers, but they 
must be very evenly laid indeed. I am 
taking it for granted that the floor is rea- 
sonably smooth; if it is in extremely bad 
condition, the best results can be obtained 
only if the floor is planed, but I have never 
seen a kitchen floor on which this treat- 
ment was really necessary. Slight imper- 
fections will be taken up by the lining. 
This felt is common, gray, unsaturated felt 
used by builders and commonly known as 
deadening felt. It comes in three-feet 
widths, and the grade you need weighs one 
and one-half pounds to the square yard. 

See that you have available a quantity of 
bricks. Purchase two paint-brushes, one 
broad (eight inches), for applying the paste, 
and one narrower (five inches), for applying 
the cement. At the same hardware store 
you can also purchase the curved-bladed 
knife that you will need for cutting the lino- 
leum if it is plain and unpatterned. Prac- 
tically your only other purchases are the 
paste and cement. These latter are pro- 
prietary in formula, but you can obtain 
them through your dealer from the manu- 
facturers of linoleum. If he will not order 
for you, write to us for addresses. 

You will need both paste and cement, 
although cement alone is feasible to use 
when the floor is extremely smooth and a 
very thick and heavy linoleum is used with- 
out a lining. The dealer should know the 
quantity to order. In general you will need 
two gallons of linoleum paste for every 
hundred square feet of paste, and a gallon 
of the cement for fifty to sixty square vards, 
when only seams and edges are to “be ce- 
mented. 





In the picture the upturned box has a 
very important message. When filled yj 
bricks, it can be dragged across the nents 
cemented seams and makes a very accents 
able substitute for the steel roller of the 
professional. Select a deep box and f 
a piece of linoleum on the bottom to make 
it smooth. Borea hole in one side and - 
a knotted rope through this. 

The first step is to take precise measimg 
ments of the floor to be covered, and eyt 
the goods carefully. Cut the felt to fit the 
short way of the room. If there is a mold. 
ing, always remove it first, and fit the 
felt snugly to the baseboard. Next cut 
the linoleum lengths to fit the long way 
of the room, and in both cases be sure 
to leave an "inch or two for a final trim. 
ming to fit. 

In laying the lining, apply the linoleum 
paste much as you would for hanging wall 
paper, with a kalsomine brush and with the 
back of the felt turned back on itself about 
one-half. Enough paste should be used to 
insure firm adhesion. Next, replace the 
paste-covered half in position on the floor, 
pressing it down with the hands and feet to 
smooth out any air blisters. Fold back the 
other half of the width of felt over this and 
give it its coating of paste; then place it in 
position on the floor. Do not cut the ends 
too short; they should butt up tightly 
against the wall or baseboard. Now use the 
box of bricks to smooth out the felt and 
insure firm adhesion to the floor. 

Next lay the strips of linoleum, overlap- 
ping each one an inch if they are either 
plain or the mottled linoleum. If they are 
an inlaid pattern, the edges must be butted 
tightly against (Continued on page 94) 
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Proper laying of this linoleum completely concealed the seam through the center 
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O THE housekeeper electricity is 
one of the most readily available 
sources of energy, for in the 
twinkling of an eye it is on hand 

to execute almost any of the mani- 
fold tasks that seem ever with us in the 
home. The duties assigned to it are per- 
formed so easily that little attention is at- 
tracted to the amount of energy being used. 

One among the many things that elec- 
tricity does is to furnish light, and, as we 
all know, this is brought about in a most un- 
obtrusive manner—no oil-cans 
or matches, and little or no heat 
inevidence. For this reason a 
lamp that is fifty percent effi- 
cient, and consequently makes 
us pay twice what we should 
for the light it gives, will often 
be in service unnoticed until 
ifburns out. 

Before framing the indict- 
ment of the carbon lamp, it 
may be well to anticipate the 
query, what do you mean 
by candle-power? For ages 
candlelight was one of our 
chief gloom-dispelling me- 
dums. When, in course of 
time, oil lamps, gas, and other 
illuminants came into vogue, 
it was but natural to form a 
comparison on a familiar basis, 
and to say that they gave a 
light equal to so many candles, 
or were of such candle-power. 
The standard candle then 
evolved as a standard of refer- 
ence was later superseded by 
light sources of greater accu- 
tacy, but the term ‘‘candle- 
power” is still used. 

Early in the infancy of elec- 
tticity the carbon lamp was 
developed as a means of lighting 
and has played a useful part 
for ‘many years. It is now, 

Wwever, unquestionably dis- 
placed by the far more efficient 
tungsten lamp. This lamp, as 
ist manufactured, was some- 
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50-watt carbon—40-watt tungsten 
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what fragile, and the carbon type had many 
adherents on that score. The present tung- 
sten lamp, it may be noted, has a filament 
practically as rugged as carbon, for they 
are in use on street-cars and in other 
vehicles. 

The plain carbon lamp which is shown in 
the photograph at the upper left is the 
so-called sixteen candle-power fifty-watt 
lamp. The light given by these often varies 
from fourteen to eighteen candle-power 
and the wattage from forty-five to sixty. 


50-watt carbon—25-watt tungsten 















30-watt carbon—25-watt tungsten 


Its efficiency is about three watts per 
candle. <A later development in this type 
of lamp resulted in the introduction of the 
metallized carbon lamp known as the 
Gem. This was somewhat more efficient, 
giving about twenty candle-power at an 
expenditure of fifty watts, or two and one- 
half watts per candle. Apart from the 
inefficiency of either plain or Gem carbon 
lamps, the light given when burning at 
normal voltage is of slightly yellow hue 
and so modifies colors that shade dis- 
tinctions are lost. 

The carbon lamp is distin- 
guishable by the loop-shaped 
filament. Both styles of car- 
bon lamps have been widely 
distributed in the past and are 
still in use in many homes, 
especially through the suburbs 
and in the country. 

The lamp shown to the right 
at the top of the page is of the 
Mazda tungsten type—see the 
drum-like filament structure— 
and has an efficiency of about 
one and seventeen-hundredths 
of a watt per candle; that is, a 
twenty-five watt lamp gives 
almost twenty-two candle- 
power. Think of it! The light 
is practically white and will 
brighten formerly dingy rooms 
in an unbelievable manner; 
colors will show up as near true 
as may be without the use of 
special light sources. 

To give an idea of the relative 
quantities of light emitted by 
carbon and tungsten lamps, we 
have photographed two ex- 
actly similar adjacent booths 
in which they were burning. 
In all of the views the car- 
bon lamp is in the left-hand 
compartment. At the upper 
left may be seen the fifty-watt 
carbon versus the forty-watt 
tungsten, actually eighteen can 
dles as against thirty-four for 
less (Continued on page So) 
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ing. She sat immovable, her eyes 

fixed, her body held rigid, as a body 
might be in the second before it fell, after 
a bullet had cleanly pierced the heart. 
Then she put her hand to her throat and 
looked with a sort of terror at the silent 
figure of Cherry. Nobody must know— 
nobody must know—that was Alix’s first 
clear thought. She was breathing hard, 
her breast rising and falling painfully, and 
her head had begun to ache stupidly; her 
mouth was dry. 

With a blind instinct for solitude she 
went quickly and silently from the sleeping 
porch and into the warm sitting-room. 
The lamps were all extinguished, but the 
fire was still burning, low and pink, where 
the hearts of the hard logs had fallen apart 
to show the flame. 

For a few minutes Alix stood with one 
foot on the chain that linked the old brass 
fire-dogs, her elbow on the mantel and her 
cheek resting against her arm. ‘ No,” she 
whispered almost audibly, “‘no—it can’t be 
that! It can’t be Cherry and Peter—oh, 
my God! Oh, my God, it has been that, 
all the time, that, all the time—and I never 
knew it—I never dreamed it!”’ 

The end of a log blazed up with a sudden 
bright flame, and in the light it cast about 
the quiet room Alix glanced nervously 
behind her. Silence and shadow held the 
place; the bedroom doors were shut. The 
fugitive red warmth picked out the backs of 
books—Alix knew them all, had browsed 
over those shabby rows during a hundred 
winter nights—touched the green-shaded 
lamps, and the roses that were dropping 
their petals from the crystal bowl, and the 
polished legs of the old mahogany table. 

Nothing moved, nothing stirred. Every- 
thing in the little mountain cabin was at 
rest except the woman who stood with 
aching heart and feverish mind, resting 
her arm on the level of the low mantel and 
staring with desolate eyes into the fading 
heart of the fire. 

“Tt is Peter and Cherry; they have come 
to care for each other—they have come to 
care for each other!” she said to herself, 
her thoughts rushing and tumbling in mad 
confusion as she tested and tried the new 
fear. “‘It must beso. But it can’t be so,” 
Alix interrupted herself in terror, “for what 
shall we do—what shall we all do? Cherry, 
in love with Peter! But Peter is my 
husband—he is my husband—” And in 
a spasm of pain she shut her eyes and flung 
up her head as if suffocating. The beat- 
ing of her heart frightened her. ‘I shall be 
sick if I go on this way,” she reminded 
herself. ‘And then they will know. They 
mustn’t know. But Peter—” she whis- 
pered suddenly, “Peter, who has always 
been so good to me—so generous to me— 
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OR a few seconds Alix felt ill, dazed 
and shocked almost beyond endur- 
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WE have just had answered for all 

eternity the great question of 
whether might ever makes right. 
Here we have another test of the same 
situation. What would you do if you 
found that you and your sister were 
loving the same man? Cherry, con- 
fronted by the problem, decided that 
Peter must belong to her because she 
loved him so much. Alix would have 
given him up—had law and religion 
permitted—because she loved him so 
much. Which, then, is the greater, the 
love that can not forego possession or 
the love that can relinquish everything 
for another’s happiness? Mrs. Norris 
never handled a more dramatic crisis. 


and it was Cherry all the time! While we 
were up here, reading and talking, and—”’ 
her lips trembled, ‘‘—and cooking,” she 
told herself, ‘‘he was thinking of Cherry— 
he was always thinking of Cherry! Even 
those years ago, when I used to tease him 
about the lady with the crinolines and 
ringlets, it was she. But then why didn’t 
he ask her instead of me?” wondered Alix, 
and with an aching head and a frowning 
brow she began to piece it all together. 

The terrible truth rose triumphant from 
all her memories. Sometimes for a second 
hope would flood her with almost painful 
joy, but inevitably the truth shut down 
upon her again, and hope died, and she 
realized afresh that sorrow, stronger than 
before, was waiting to seize,upon her 
again. 

Sorrow and fear and pain; these wrestled 
with her spirit, that spirit that had never 
known them before. She had grieved for 
her father a few years ago; she would 
always miss him and need him—perhaps 
never more than tonight. But that was 
natural loss, softened by everything that 
love and loyalty and faith could give her, 
and this was a living anguish, which wrung 
and twisted her heart more terribly with 
every instant of realization. 

““Well—I can’t stand it in here!’ Alix 
said suddenly. The walls, the peaceful 
room, seemed to smother and stifle her. 
She crossed to the door and opened it, and 
slipped noiselessly out into the night, 
catching a coat from the rack as she passed. 

The night was wrapped in an ocean fog; 
there was no moon and no stars, but the 
air was soft and warm. The garden was so 
black that Alix, familiar with every inch 
of it as she was, groped her way confusedly 
between the wet bushes and shrubs. Roses 
drenched her with fog and dew; a wall- 
flower, springing erect as she passed by, 
sent a wave of velvety perfume into her 
face. 


When she gained the woods, she made 
better progress, for under the great shafts 
of the redwoods there was little growth, and 
the ground was unencumbered and almos 
as smooth as a floor. With no goal in view 
Alix climbed upward, walking rapidly, 
breathing hard, and frequently speaking 
aloud as some poignant thought smote her, 
or standing still, too sick with pain, under 
an unexpected rush of emotion, to move. 

Sometimes some small woodland animal 
scrambled noisily through the dry brush 
in escape, and now and then an ow, per- 
haps a mile away, broke the silence with 
a mournful and muffled cry. Tiny squeaks 
and sleepy chirps from birds and chip- 
munks recognized the disturbance of a 
stranger’s passage through the wood, and 
once the ugly snarling of wildcats, always 
alert in the night, sounded, suddenly 
approached, and then died as suddenly 
away. 

But of these things Alix heard nothing 
In a trance of feverish dread she went a 
and on, trying to escape from the convie 
tion that grew momentarily more and mor 
clear. ‘‘He would have told me about it- 
why didn’t I let him?” ran Alix’s thoughts. 
“T thought of some older woman, I don't 
know why—anyway, I didn’t care % 
much then. But I care now! Peter, I care 
now! I can’t give you up, even to Cheny, 
It is nonsense to talk of giving him up,” 
Alix told herself, sitting down, in the inky 
dark, on a log against which her wild walk 
had suddenly brought her, “for we are all 
married people, and we all love each other. 
But oh, I am so sorry! I am so sony, 
Peter,” she whispered, as if she were speak- 
ing to him. ‘You couldn’t help it, I know 
that. She is so pretty and so sweet, Chery 
—and she turns to you as if you were her 
big brother!” 

She sat motionless, her hands clasped 
and raised so that her cheek was pressed 
against them. For a while she seemed to 
have no thoughts; she was merely vaguely 
aware that the hands she had plunged deep 
into the pockets of one of Peter’s old coats 
were scented with tobacco now and # 
reminded her of him. She pressed them 
hard against her face, as if to ease the pain 


. of her forehead. 


But the thought, exactly like a pail, 
began to creep back. With choking bitter 
ness it was upon her again, and she got to 
her feet and went on. ‘What am I think 
ing about? It’s absurd! Can’t people like 
each other, in this world, just because they 
happen to be married? Peter would be 
the first to laugh at me. And is it fair to 
Cherry even to think that she would— 

“Oh, but it’s true!” the honester imp 
interrupted mercilessly. “It is tue 
Whether it’s right or wrong, or sensible 
or absurd, they do love each other; thats 
what has changed them both.” 
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Suddenly a first shaft of sunlight struck across the mountain ridge, and the oaks glistened in the light. ae 
sun came up, and Alix felt the blessed warmth against her chilled and cramped shoulders and — “mi 
arms out to welcome the flood of brightness and new courage after the darkness and doubts of the nig 
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And she began to remember a hundred— 
a thousand—trifles that made it all hide- 
ously clear. Words, glances, moods 
slighter than either, came back to her. 
Cherry’s confusion of late, when the ques- 
tion of her return to Martin was raised, her 
indifference to her inheritance, her restless 
talk during one hour of immediate depar- 
ture, and during the next of an apparently 
termless visit—all these were significant 
now. 

“T am desperately unhappy!” Cherry 
had said. And immediately after that, 
Alix recalled wretchedly, had come a brief 
and apparently aimless talk about Alix’s 
rights and her eagerness to share them with 
her sister. 

Cherry had been in misery, of course. 
Alix knew her too well not to know with 
what suffering she would admit that the 
one desire of her heart was for something 
to which Alix had the higher, if not the 
stronger, claim. 

“Poor Cherry!” the older sister said 
aloud, standing still for a moment and 
pressing both hands over her hot eyes. 
“Poor little Cherry! Life hasn’t been very 
kind to her! She and Peter must be so 
sorry and ashamed about this. And Dad 
would be so sorry; of all things he wanted 
most that Cherry should be happy! Per- 


; haps,” thought Alix, “he realized that she 


has that sort of nature; she must love and 
be loved, or she can not live. But why did 
he let her marry Martin, and why wasn’t 
he here to keep me from marrying Peter? 
What a mess—-mess—mess we’ve made of 
it all!” 

As she used the term, she realized that 
Cherry had used it, too, this same evening, 
and fresh conviction was added to the 
great weight of conviction in her heart. 

“She was thinking of that,” Alix told 
herself, ‘‘and it has been in Peter’s mind 
all these weeks. Oh, Peter—Peter— 
Peter!” she moaned, writhing as the cry 
escaped her. ‘Why couldn’t it have been 
me, why couldn’t it have been me! Why , 
couldn’t you have loved me that 
way? I know I am not so pretty 
as Cherry,” Alix went on, resum- 
ing her restless walk, “and I |} 
know that those things don’t 
seem to mean as much to me 
as to most women! But, Peter,” 
she said softly, aloud, ‘no wife 
ever loved a man more than I 
love you, my dear!” She re- 
membered some of his_half- 
laughing, half-fretful reproaches, 
when he had told her that she 
loved him much as she loved 
Buck, and that, in these re- 
spects, she was no more than a 
healthy child. “I may be a 
child,” said Alix, feeling that a 
dry flame was consuming her 
heart, “but a child can love! 
My dear—my dear 

“T wish I could cry,” she said 
suddenly, finding herself sitting 
on a log where low oaks met 
the forest and the open mead- 
ows, and where they had often 
paused in mountain climbs to 
look far across the panorama of 
hills and valley below. ‘But 
now we must face this thing | 
sensibly. What is to be done? 
They must not know that I know, and in 
some way we must get out of this tangle. 
Even if Peter were free, Cherry would 
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not be free,” she decided, ‘and so the 
only thing to do is to help them, until it 
dies away.” 

No suspicion of the truth stabbed her, 
although she remembered Martin and his 
strange tale of a message and wondered 
about it a little in her thoughts. To whom 
had Cherry been sending that telegram if 
not to Peter? And if to Peter, why had 
she not simply telephoned? Because she 
had known that Peter was not in his office, 
because she had been going to meet him 
somewhere. But where? Well, at the 
boat. Martin had heard her tell the boy 
that he must catch that boat. 

Alix did not guess the truth. But she 
guessed enough to make her feel frightened 
and sick. She could not suppose that 
Cherry and Peter had planned to go away 
on that boat together, because at most her 
thoughts would have grasped the idea of 
one or two hours’ absence only, and they 
had given her no warning of that. But 
until this instant the thought of the pas- 
sionate desire that enveloped them had 
not reached her; she had imagined 
Cherry’s feeling for Peter to be something 
only a little stronger than her own. 

Now she thought of Cherry’s beauty, her 
fragrance and softness, the shine in her 
blue eves and the light on her corn-colored 
hair, and knew that life for them all, of 
late, had been mined with frightful danger. 

“Cherry would be disgraced, and Martin 
—Martin would kill her, if he found her 
out,” Alix mused. ‘“‘My little sister! 
She would be a public scandal, and the 
papers would have her pictures—Dad’s 
little yellow-headed Charity! Oh, Dad,” 
she said, looking up into the dark, “tell 
me what to do! I need you so! Won’t 
you somehow tell me what to do?” 

Silence and darkness. But even in the 
gloom Alix could tell that the fog was lift- 
ing, and a sudden sweep of breeze, like a 
tired breath, went over the tops of the 
redwoods. 

Steadily came the change. The darkness - 
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I SHALL NOT 
BE AFRAID 


By Aline Kilmer 


I shall not be afraid any more, 
Either by night or day; 

What would it profit me to be afraid 
With you away? 


NowlIam brave. In the dark night alone, 
All through the house I go, 
Locking the doors and making windows 
fast 
When sharp winds blow. 


For there is only sorrow in my heart, 
There is no room for fear. 

But how I wish I were afraid again, 
My dear, my dear! 


by imperceptible degrees lifted. The 
world grew gray, as if with moonshine; 
trees and bushes’ began to stand out dimly 


grapefruit with her mail. 









from the mass of shadows. On the 
below her Alix heard a wagon rattle, 
mud-spattered wagon from the Portugg 
dairy up on the ridge, and past her, leay 
ing a dark wake of dewdrops on the pearled 
grass, a cottontail fled silently. a 
She noted with surprise that she could 
see the grass now, although it had heey 
invisible a few moments ago. She couldisee 
it, and presently its brownness showed, and 
the rich, solid green of the oaks lifted itself 
from the dull twilight that had enveloped 
all the world. : 
awestruck. 


“Light!” Alix whispered, 
“Dawn!” : 

It was dawn indeed that was creeping. 
into the valley, and as it brightened, and 
deepened, and warmed momentarily, 
felt some of the peace and glory of it 
swelling in her tired heart. The sky gre 
pale, then white, gradually turned to bhi, 
and the little clouds drifting across it yap. 
ished, lost in a swimming vapor of pink and 
pearl. 

Suddenly a first shaft of sunlight struck 
across the mountain ridge and lay brighton 
the hilltop opposite, the fog that still chung 
to the peak of the mountain was steadily 
ascending into the brilliant air, dew spar 
kled, and the hoary, lichened limbs of the 
sprawling oaks glistened in the light. The 
sun came up, and Alix felt the blessed 
warmth against her chilled and cramped 
shoulders and stretched out her arms to 
welcome the flood of brightness and new 
courage after the darkness and doubts of 
the night. 

She was still sitting on the log, dreamily 
watching the expanding beauty of the 
new day, when there was a crashing in the 
underbrush behind her, and wild with joy, 
and with twigs and dried, brown grasses 
on his wet coat, Buck came bounding out 
of the forest and leaped upon her. 

“Bucky!” she faltered, as he stood 
beside her, his quick tongue flashing ecstat- 
ically close to her face, every splendid 
muscle of his body wriggling with eager 
affection. ‘‘Did you miss me, old 
fellow? Did you come to find 
me?” 

She had not cried during the 
long vigil of the night, whena 
storm had raged in her heart 
and had left her weak and sick 
with dread. But there was peace 
now, and Alix locked her arms 
about the dog’s shoulders, and 
laid her face against his satiny 
head, and wept. 
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When Cherry came out to 
breakfast, a few hours later, she 
found Alix already at the porch 
| table. Alix looked pale but fresh 
and trim; she had _ evidently 
| 
| 















just tubbed, and she wore one o 
the plain, wide-striped ginghams 
that were extremely becoming to 
her rather boyish type. 

She looked up and nodded at 
| Cherry composedly. Cherry had 
| always kissed her sister in the 
morning, but she did not today. 
| She felt troubled and asham 
and instinctively avoided the 
little caress. 

‘““No men?” she asked, sharing her 



























“Peter had to go to San Rafacl with Mr. 
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“‘Oh, look at it—Jook at it, Alix!’’ Cherry burst forth. 
Is it probable that a good man would do anything to cause a busybody woman to write such a letter about him 


Thomas in his car, to do something about 
the case,” Alix explained. ‘I drove them 
down, and at the last minute Martin 
decided togo. SoI marketed, and got the 
mail, and came back, and the understand- 
ing is that we are to meet them at the St. 
Francis for dinner at six and go to the 
Orpheum.” 

“Is it almost ten?” Cherry said sleepily, 
gazing in surprise at the clock that was 
visible through the open door. “I’m 
terribly ashamed! And when did you get 
up, and silently make your bed, and hang 
up your things?”’ 

“Oh, early!” Alix answered noncom- 
mittally. “I had a bath, and this is my 
second breakfast.” , 

Cherry, who was reading a letter, did 
not hear her. Now she made some inar- 
culate sound that made Alix look at her 
mM quick concern. 

Cherry, what is it?” she exclaimed. 

For answer Cherry tossed her the letter, 
Written on a thick sheet of lavender paper 
Which diffused a strong odor of cologne. 

Read that!” she said briefly. And with 
4 desperate air she dropped her head on 
the table and knotted her hands high 
abeve it. 

Fearfully Alix picked up the scented 
sheet and read in a coarse and sprawling 





yet unmistakably feminine handwriting, 
the following words: 


Dear Mrs. Lloyd: 

Perhaps you would not feel so pleased with 
yourself if you knew the real reason why your 
husband left Red Creek. It was because of a 
quarrel he had with Hatty Woods. 

If you don’t believe it, you had better ask 
him about some of the parties he had with Joe 
King’s crowd, and where they were on the 
night of August 8th, and if he knows anybody 
named Hatty Woods, and see what he says. 
Ask him if he ever heard of Bopp’s Hotel, and 
when he was in El Reno, Oklahoma, last. If he 
denies it, you can show him this letter. 


There was no signature. 

Alix, who had read it first with a bewil- 
dered and suspicious look, read it again 
and flushed deeply at the sordid shame 
of it. She laid it down and looked in 
stunned conviction at her sister. 

Cherry, who was breathing hard, raised 
her head, rested her chin on her linked 
hands, elbows on the table, and stared at 
Alix defiantly. 

“There!” she said almost with triumph. 
“There! Now, is that soeasy? Now am | 
just to smile, and agree, and say, ‘Cer- 
tainly, Martin,’ ‘Of course, Martin dear!’ 
Now you see—now you see! Now, am I 
to bear that?’’ she rushed on, her words 





‘“Do decent men have letters like that sent to their wives? 








>» 


“And go on 
with him—as his wife—when a common 
woman like that—?” 
“Cherry, dear!”’ Alix began distressedly. 
“Ah, well, you can’t realize it; nobody 
but the woman to whom it happens can,” 
Cherry interrupted her, covering her face 


growing suddenly violent. 


with her hands. ‘But let him say what he 
pleases now,” she added passionately, “let 
him do what he pleases ll follow my 
own course from today on.” 

Alix, watching her fearfully, was amazed 
at the change in her. Cherry’s eyes were 
blazing, her cheeks pale. Her voice was 
dry and feverish, and there was a sort of 
frenzy in her manner that Alix had never 
seen before. To bring sunny little Cherry 
to this—to change the radiant, innocent 
child that had been Cherry into this bitter 
and disillusioned woman! Alix felt as if 
the whole world were going mad, and as if 
life would never be sane and serene again 
for any one of them. 

“Cherry, do you believe it?” she asked. 

Cherry, roused from a moment of brood- 
ing silence, shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. ‘Oh, of course I believe it!” she 
answered. 

“But, darling, we don’t even know who 
wrote it. We have only this woman’s 
word for it.” (Continued on page 140) 
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This precious set with its 
pinky flowers and its gay 
blue butterflies was a bargain 


OW do you take your tea? Yes, 
literally, I mean it, for you know 
there are people who drink it 
in such a nondescript, common- 

place, unimaginative fashion that even 
caravan tea and thick, yellow cream and 
thinly cut lemon and lump sugar (we used 
to get it in those blessed before-the-war 
days!) lose some of their delight. And tea 
and tea drinking are not only hospitality, 
but something very significant in the 
development of the English-speaking races. 
For one instance they played no small part 
in the American Revolution, the harbor of 
Boston forming a vast teapot, though I 
don’t believe the prettiest patriot broke all 
her porcelains then; she just saved them 
for better days. And some years earlier 
Benjamin Franklin and his wife wrote 
each other such nice, kindly, ‘‘ house-proud”’ 
letters concerning their china. Earlier 
still, ‘‘I did send for a cup of tee (a china 
30 


Try setting this sort of tea equipage near 
an open fire in the February dusk and see if 
it isn’t the pleasantest of pleasant things! 


S 
Tea Time 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


drink), of which I had never drank before,” 
Samuel Pepys recorded in 1660, and this 
was in the days when it was so rare that 
the infusion of it in water was taxed by 
the gallon, and a gift of two pounds and 
two ounces made to the King by the East 
India Company was considered a princely 
present. Even at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, tea was thirty shillings a 
pound and teapots sold for from twelve to 
twenty-five shillings apiece. Multiply 
that by three, if you please, for the pur- 
chasing power of a shilling has certainly 
decreased to that extent, and by compari- 
son our war-time prices will seem less 
formidable. And teacups were smaller 
then. If you will glance through Hogarth’s 
vivid records of the eighteenth century, 
you will notice at once the difference, a 
fact that, I think, somewhat exonerates 
Dr. Johnson and his sixteen cups of tea, 
in spite of his rhyming parody: 


“Oh, hear it then, my Renny dear, 
Nor hear it with a frown— 
You can not make the tea so fast, 
As I can gulp it down.” 
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Collecting leads you far. These ° 
quaint blue polka-dotted cups 
came from old Nantucket 


Well, this cheerful, uninebriating cup grew 
constantly in such popularity that i 
influenced furniture making, for it was 
decidedly one of the factors in the develop- 
ment of the small tables that were made in 
the late sixteen and early seventeen hur- 
dreds, indeed all through the latter cet- 
tury. The heavy, cumbersome oak table 
was too massively incompatible and immo 
bile. Tea required a more delicate back- 
ground and tables that could be easily 
moved, and some of Chippendale’s most 
attractive, frail designs were made for 
those delicate tripod stands with fretted 
galleries to keep the porcelain from sliding 
off. If you will take down The Spectator 
from your shelves, you will find its pagé 
full of allusions to the charming “teé 
equipages” of the time. Don’t you like 
the phrase? I do, andvit is tea equipag® 
that I want to tell you about, so t 

whether yeu drink it with lemon or cream, 
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Even as our ancestors did, we 
may use the exquisite silver of 
the Empire periods with the 
plain, simple charm of the 
Colonial teacups and deep 
saucers, delightfully flowered or 
banded in pink or lilac luster 


Every one should have tucked 
away somewhere an old pewter 
or Britannia teapot; Dixon, 
Reed and Barton, Roswell 
Gleason—any of them will do. 
Ifyou have not, the only thing 
is to go ‘‘antiquing”’ for one 


sugarless or with two lumps, you may see 
how delightfully it can be taken. 

Of course, I suppose that the basic idea 
of every pleasantly set tea-table is unity, 
not only unity of purpose but a general, 
pervading likeness of feeling and color. 
Consistently carried out, this does not at 
all imply the stiff, unvarying similarity 
that So soon becomes monotonous, nor 
porcelain of price, prohibitive to most 
middling incomes. As I write, I am think- 
Ing of a welcoming tea-set that fulfils 
exactly the conditions of harmony and 
charm and inexpensiveness that I am 
insisting upon. It is pink luster, and, if 
you lack an avocation, let me recommend 
the collecting of luster teacups and plates 
toadd to the joy of your days. Pink luster 
salways quaint and almost always engag- 
ingly pretty, and you can pick it up in city 
and country alike and from Maine to Cali- 
fomia. I know that those of L.. .’s 
tame, all of them, from New England, 
some from tiny hamlets way back in the 


After you have made a begin- 
ning with teacups, the next 
thing is to try for a tray. You 
should see this gilt-banded 
china, a legacy from a grand- 
mother, on an old tin tray 
stenciled in black and gold 


The basic idea of every pleas- 
antly set tea-table is unity, 
but this does not at all imply 
stiff similarity. This Lowestoft 
cup and creamer, Leeds tea- 
caddy, and Bristol cup show 
harmony of texture and design 


hills, others from an old seaport town where 
there is a legend for every stately elm that 
shades the streets. One or two of the cups 
and saucers are of the same pattern; the 
rest show the agreeable differences that a 
pretty and resembling family of children 
do, likeness but not monotony. Of course, 
sometimes these tea-sets are sold all 
together, and then, unless you stumble 
upon the most unbelievable bargain, you 
will pay rather a high price. Still, I am 
not certain but collecting them sepa- 
rately, picking up your bargains one 
by one, is more fun. And you will be 
surprised to see what delightful cups 
you can buy for two dollars with an 
accompanying plate for the same price, 
and an alluring little creamer for only 
a little more. The same amount, you 
know, would not bring you modern 
porcelain half so well worth having. 
Little dusty shops on dingy little 
side-streets often hold such treasures 


just waiting for you. I often wonder 
31 
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Sheffield silver tea-set; cof- 
fee-pot, teapot, sugar bowl, 
cream pitcher, waste bowl, 
$35; hand-chased Sheffield 
tray, 22 by 17 .in., $35; 
5 pt. Sheffield teakettle, $30 


Curate’s assistant, in mid- 
dle below, black lacquer 
with gold Chinese Chip- 
pendale design, 26 in. high; 
shelves 10 in. across, $18 


how so much brightness finds its way 
there. 

Then, after you have made a beginning 
with your teacups, certainly the next 
thing to try for isa tray. Now, all of us 
can not have gorgeous salvers of silver or 
Sheffield plate, though, naturally, we 
are fortunate if we own such glory. But 
I defy even the most modest purse to 
refuse to afford one of the old stenciled 
tin trays, black and gold, gold and brown, 
and all with a far-away feeling of the 
oriental lacquer that commerce intro- 
duced into Europe in the seventeenth 
century. Once, in a tiny city shop, I 
found one decorated with gaudy, strutting 
pheasants, and its price was only three 
dollars; and I have frequently bought 
these trays in the country for two dollars 
apiece. But be sure to get the really old 
stencil. I know just one ancient man 
who carries on the tradition, for in his 
youth he worked from these nearly for- 
gotten patterns, and very, very few 
moderns can reproduce at all the under- 
bloom and glow that make you think of 


Tea-set of yellow luster; tea- 
pot, sugar, creamer, 6 tea- 
cups, $12; black lacquer 
tray, red decorations, 
$3.50; tray and tea-set, $15 


At the right is the cake 
plate of Wedgwood ware 
which is included in the 
Wedgwood set shown; sold 
separately it is priced at $4 
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At the left below is , 
lovely drawnwork linen 
set: hand drawn, with 
Cluny lace ‘edge, $13.59: 
same, 45 in. sq., $17.59: 
napkins, 18 in. sq., $14 forg 


If you can not find the thi 

on this and page 100 in your 
local shops, we will buy 
them for you on receipt 
of check or money order 


a mellow lacquered bowl. Occasionally, 
also, there are touches of color, dull blues 
and old rose, that bind together the 
scheme of pink luster and blue Stafford. 
shire, an effect I think you never quite 
get in recently decorated tinware. Nor 
are trays the only things that you can 
find in these stencils. I have the most 
delightful tea-caddy, black with a design 
of gold leaves and an apple of gold and 
tarnished silver. It is of the full Empire 
period, and I don’t know whether I more 
admire the little wrought-brass knob in 
the shape of a lion’s head or the two small 
compartments inside, one for black, the 
other for green tea. Frankly, it is quite 
the prettiest one that I have ever seen, 
but I have sometimes found others that 
tea-party people might be very glad to 
have. 

And, of course, pink luster isn’t the 
only thing that looks well on these old 
trays. If you could see L . . .s’ gilt- 
banded china, a legacy from her grand- 
mother, against the black and gold livery 
of her stenciled (Continued on page 99) 


Wedgwood tea-set; greet 
and terra - cotta flowers, 
ribbed green edge; teapot, 
sugar, creamer, 6 teacups. 
6 plates, cake plate, $22.50 


Pierced Sheffield silver 
sandwich plate, 10 ™ 
across, $4; mahogany UP 
top table, 22 in. across, 
27 in. high, priced at $10 
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Her curls meant so much toher 
at she would tumble over 
ing when she caught” 
Sight of a looking glass, 


Cne day the Kewpies noticed 
that there was entirely too much. 
vide in the world ——_, 
Peacocks were making simple, 

ens — plain 
And Susan Jones woula_ 
hardly Speak to anyone. 


who Hadn't curls 
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She got worse and worse 
and ctrlier ana curlier, 

- until the Kewpies gave her 
such a good. dousing tha 
she hadwt. a Rink eft 


“Well,then” said Susan. fsince L 
haven't curls 1 might as 
well be kina.” 

And long after_______., 
when the habit of being kind 
was thorougly fixed on her, 
believe the “Kewpies let her 
curls come back again ——, 


But meanwhile, Johnny Smith was 
So proud of his strenéth that he 
made everybody most uncomfortable. 
Littler boys frequently fell flat 

at the mere sight of him _—_, 


hy 
' 





t got so tiresome that the 
ewpies haa to take him in, 
hana. Pirst they snatchea. 
him up in the aay as if he 
hadn't been f any 
importance at all___ 


Then, they carried him 
to visit’a kind, 
Giant, where he 
Jearnea how it 
feels to meet. 
Somebody bigger 
than you are —, 
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“The Kina Giant taught him, 
to use his strength ‘in ways 
more convenient for people 


enerally than Knockin 
Shem ps ae = 


Ana afterwards he spent a 
pore deal of time in. 
elpi g old Jadies with 
unale ana all that sort 
of thing —E 





FOOD RECONSTRUCTION 


BY DR. HARVEY. W. 


WILEY 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau 


of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


OW that the war is over, the 
newspapers and magazines are 
devoting much attention to the 
problems which come with peace. 

Reconstruction is one of the most com- 
monly discussed topics. Unhappily, the 
order of nature makes destruction more 
easy than construction. It requires no 
skilled labor to destroy. The services 
of a technical engineer are not necessary 
to burn a bridge or blow up a magazine. 
A common laborer can make havoc of a 
house without the help of an architect 
or a carpenter. Construction is as slow as 
the turtle, destruction as swift as the 
hound. In the devastated areas the shell 
holes are to be filled, the wire entangle- 
ments removed, houses and barns re- 
built, plows and spades purchased, cows 
and horses provided, seeds and seed sowers 
secured, trees and orchards replanted, 
towns and cities put in order, and churches 
and cathedrals restored. All of these 
problems have already received distinct 
recognition in the public mind and press. 
I have looked in vain for some reference 
to the most important of all reconstruction 
problems, namely, the safeguarding of 
health. 

Piteous appeals have been made to the 
philanthropy of our country for the 
starving millions of northern France, 
Belgium, and the late Central Empires 
of Europe. Hunger, gaunt and ravenous, 
stalks over the fields of former imperial 
Russia from Archangel to the Caucasus, 
and from the Caucasus to Vladivostok. 
The appeals for help have not fallen on 
deaf ears. Our late enemies as well as our 
present Allies will receive just if not equal 
treatment. The restitution of the terrible 

36 


The period of reconstruction will be a hard one 


for all the nations. 


Most of them will not have 


enough to eat, and some will have too much 


losses of the war does not stand in the 
way of a wise world philanthropy. From 
the mere material point of view we can 
not expect our late enemies to do any 
restoring as long as they are starving. 
They must be fed before they figure up 
the staggering sums which will be charged 
against them. 

Starvation has a double threat. Not 
only does it promise to decimate the 
population; it leaves those who do not 
die a prey to disease. This condition of 
supersensitiveness to disease is found 
with more or less intensity among our 
Allies. The English, the French, the 
Italians, and doubtless the Serbians, 
Greeks, and Rumanians, have been for 
four years on reduced rations. They have 
had perhaps a sustaining ration, which 
kept them alive, but by no means the 
generous ration to which they were 
formerly accustomed. To heavy eaters, 
such as the British, this restriction of 
rationing has been beneficial, up to a 
certain point, but the Latin races and 
the Greek races of Europe have not been 
overeaters. The French, the Italians, 
and the Greeks have had hardly as much 
as they were entitled to during times of 
peace, and the further great reduction 
during time of war can scarcely be re- 
garded as beneficial. In our own country 
I am fully convinced that the restriction 
of our diet, mild as it has been, has been 
positively helpful. Here at home the 
principal danger of reconstruction will 
be found in a return to a too generous 
diet. The enforced restriction of the last 
two years will doubtless be followed by 
a consumption of food even greater than 
before the war. It thus appears that all 


the nations of the earth are likely to be 
injuriously affected during the period 
of reconstruction. Some of these nations 
will not have enough to eat, and one of 
them, at least, will have too much. 

The best time to accentuate threats to 
health is just now. The whole world, 
socially and politically, is in flux. Our 
system of diet should also be liquid, that it 
may be cast and molded into better forms. 
As a rule men are too busy to care for 
what they call unimportant things. Men 
forget that a long life and a happy one— 
in other words, health—is one of the su- 
preme things. Agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce, mining, transportation, and 
banking are the things to which men direct 
their attention. Therefore I address my 
appeal to the women of the country. 

Mothering the children is, of course, the 
first duty of women, but mothers should not 
lose their interest when their children 
are of age. ‘The mother instinct must 
follow them through life. In this era when 
food is the dominant question, mothers 
find their opportunity to demand that 
food shall be nutritious. It is important 
that the population of the world should 
not diminish. It is more important that 
people who reach maturity should have the 
possibility of useful lives. No other one 
factor is more efficient along this line than 
diet. As we rebuild the ruins of the 
world, we should reconstruct the diet lists 
of its peoples. 

Fortunately it is not a mob or a rabble 
which will attack this problem. There 
is a High Command in diet as there 1s 2 
the Army. 

What are the (Coniinued on page 125) 

(Dr. Wiley’s Question Box is on page 72) 
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Only Hennessy refused to be propiti- 
ated. ‘Are ye thinkin’ of givin’ Mr. 
Brooks away with everythin’ else?’’ 
he asked scornfully. “T’ll not put 
bows on the swans, and I'll not 


be 


come to any second-hand weddin’. 


HINGS have a way of beginning 
casually, so casually that you 
think they are bound to spin 
themselves out into airy noth- 

ings. The first inkling you have to the 
contrary is that headlong plunge into one 
of the big moments of your life, perhaps 
the biggest. But you never cease to won- 
der at the innocent, inconsequential way 
it began. These are the moments when 
you can picture Fate, sitting like an omnipo- 
tent operator before some giant switch- 
board, playing with signals and the like. I 
dare say he grins like a mischievous little 
boy who delights in turning things topsy 

turvy whenever he has a chance. 

Fate had been busy at this for some 
time when the Sanatarium, quite oblivious 
of any signal connection, set itself to the 
glorious business of getting Sheila O’Leary 
married. Grief, despair, disappointment 
came often to the San, death not infre- 
quently, but happiness rarely, and there 
had never before been such a joyous, per- 
sonal happiness as this one. Small won- 
der that the San should gather it close to 
its heart and gloat over it! Was not Sheila 
one of its very own, born under its portals, 
trained in its school, placed above all its 
furses, and loved beyond all else? And 
Peter Brooks. Had not the San given 
him his life and Sheila? It certainly was 
a4 time for rejoicing. As Hennessy had 
voiced it: 

“Sure, half the weddin’s ye go to ye sit 
miserable, thinkin’ the man isn’t good 
enough for the lass, or the lass is no mate 
for the man. _ But, glory be to Pether! 
here’s a weddin’ at last that God Almighty 
might be cryin’ the bans for.” 


They were to be married within the 
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month. Every one was agreed to this, 
from the superintendent down to Flanders, 
the bus driver—yes, and even the lovers 
themselves. The San forgot its aches and 
sorrows in the excitement of planning a 
late summer wedding. 

“We'll make the chapel look lovely,” 
chirped the Reverend Mrs. Grumble 
clasping and unclasping her hands in a 
fidget of anticipation. “There'll be 
enough yellow and white chrysanthemums 
left in the gardens to bank every pew and 
make an arch over the chancel.”’ 

“Well, if Leerie’s married in the chapel, 
half of us can’t .get in.” And Madam 
Courot shook her head in emphatic disap- 
proval. ‘She’d better take the Congre- 
gational church. That’s the only place 
large enough to hold everybody who will 
want to come.” 

A mutinous murmur rose and circled the 
patients on the veranda. Not married at 
the San! It was unthinkable. So this point 
and the final date Sheila settled for them 

“We'll have the wedding in the gardens, 
save all the fuss and waste of picking the 
flowers, be ever so much prettier, and 
everybody and his neighbor can come.” 

When Hennessy heard of it, he shirred 
his mouth into a pucker and whistled 
ecstatical'y. “Tis like her, just! Mar- 
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ried out o’ doors wi’ the growin’ things to 
stand up wi’ her and the blessed sun on 
her head Faith, Hennessy will have to 
be scrubbin’ up the swans an’ puttin’ 
white satin bows round their necks.” 
Sheila chose the hour before sunset 
on the last day of August, and the San 
speedily set itself to the task of praying 
off the frost and arranging the delightful 
details of attendants, refreshments, music, 
and all the other non-essentials of a suc- 
cessful wedding. Miss Maxwell, the super- 
intendent of nurses, took the trousseau in 
hand and portioned out piles of napery and 
underwear to the eager hands of the nurses 
toembroider. The whole Sanatarium was 
suddenly metamorphosed into a Dorcas 
society; patients forgot to be querulous, 
and refused extra rubbings and all unneces- 
sary tending, that more stitches might be 
taken in the twenty-four hours of the hospi- 
tal day. A great rivalry sprang up be- 
tween the day and night nurses as to which 
group would finish the most, and old Mr. 
Crotchets, the cynical bachelor with liver 
complaint and a supposedly atrophied 
heart, offered to the winning shift the big- 
gest box of candy New York could put up. 
Through the first days of her happiness 
Sheila walked like a lambent being of an- 
other world, whose radiance was almost 
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blinding. Those who had known her best, 
who had felt her warmth and beauty in 
spite of that bitterness which had been her 
shield against the hurt she had battled 
with so long, looked upon her now with 
unfathomable wonder. And Peter, who 
had worshiped her from the moment she 
had. taken his hand and led him back to 
the ways of health, watched her as the men 
of olden times must have watched the god- 
desses that occasionally graced their earth. 

“Beloved, you’re almost too wonderful 
for an every-day, Sunday-edition news- 
paper man like mie,’”’ Peter whispered to 
her in the hush of one twilight, as they sat 
together in the rest house, watching Hen- 
nessy feed the swans. 

“Every woman is, when the miracle. of 
her life has been wrought for her. Man of 
mine,” and Sheila reached out to Peter’s 
ever-waiting arms, “wouldn’t God be 
niggardly not to let me seem beautiful to 
you now?” ‘ 

Peter laughed softly. “If you’re beauti- 
ful now, what will you be when—” 


HEILA hushed him. “Listen, Peter, our 
happiness frightens me, it’s so tremen- 
dous for just two people—almost more than 
our share of life. I know I seem foolish, but 
long ago I made up my mind I should have 
to do without love and all that goes with 
it, and now that it has come—sorrow, 
death, never frightened me, but this does.” 
“Glad I have the courage for two, 
then. Look here, Leerie, the more hap- 
piness we have, the more we can spill over 
into other lives, and the brighter you can 
burn your lamp for the ones in the dark. 
This old world needs all the happiness it 
can get now. So?” 

Sheila smiled, satisfied. ‘You always 
understand. If I ever write out a pre- 
scription for love, I shall make understand- 
ing one-third of the dose. Let’s go into 
partnership, Brooks and O’Leary, Dis- 
tillers and Dispensers of Happiness.” 

“All right, but the firm’s wrong. It’s 
going to be Brooks and Brooks,” and Peter 
kissed her. 

“There is one thing,”’ and Sheila gently 
disentangled herself. “‘There are days 
and days before the wedding, and if every- 
body thinks I am going to do nothing 
until then, everybody is very much mis- 
taken. I’m going in this minute to sign up 
for my last case in the Surgical.” 

It must have been just at this moment 
that Fate turned on an arbitrary signal 
light and changed a switch. I should like 
to think that back of his grin lurked a tiny 
shadow of contrition. 

“And what am I going to do?” Peter 
called dolefully after her. 

“Oh, I don’t know. You might write an 
article on the dangers and uncertainties 
of marrying any woman in a profession.” 
And she blew him a farewell kiss. 

The train from the city, that night, 
brought a handful of patients, and one.of 
these wore the uniform and insignia of a 
lieutenant in the marine corps. His 
mother came with him. She had been an 
old patient, and because of extraordinary 
circumstances—I use the government 
term—she had obtained his discharge from 
a military hospital and had brought him to 
the San to mend. 

“The wounds are slow in closing, and 
there’s some nervous trouble,” Miss Max- 
well explained to Sheila. “The boy’s face 
is rather tragic. Will you take the case?” 


She accepted with her usual curt nod 
and a hasty departure for her uniform. 
A half-hour later she was back in the Sur- 
gical, her fear as well as her happiness for- 
gotten in the call of another human being 
in distress. The superintendent of nurses 
was right: the boy’s face was tragic, and a 
frail little mother hovered over him as if 
she would breathe into his lungs the last 
breath from her own. She looked up wist- 
fully, a little fearsomely, as Sheila entered; 
then a smile of thanksgiving swept her 
face like a flash of sunlight. 

“Oh, I’m so glad. I remember you 
well. I hoped—but it hardly seemed possi- 
ble—I didn’t dare really to expect it. When 
I was here before, you were always so 
needed, and my boy—of course there is 
nothing serious—only—”’ and the shaking 
voice ended as incoherently as it had begun. 

The nurse took the withered hands 
held. out to her in her young, warm ones. 
In an instant she saw all that the little 
mother had been through—the renuncia- 
tion months before when she had given 
her boy up to his country, the long, weary 
weeks of learning to do without him, the 
schooling it had taken to grow patient, 
waiting for the letters that came spar- 
ingly or not at all, and at last the news 
that he was at the front, under fire, when 
the papers published all the news there 
was to be told. Sheila saw it all, even to 
her blind, frantic groping for the God she 
had only half known and into whose hands 
she had never wholly given the keeping 
of her loved ones. And after that, the 
cable and the waiting for what was left of 
her boy to come home to her. As she 
looked down at her, Sheila had the strange 
feeling that this frail little mother was 
dividing the care of her boy between God 
and herself, and she smiled unconsciously 
at this new partnership. 

Gently she laid her hand on the lean, 
brown one resting on the coverlet; the 
boy opened his eyes. “It’s going to be 
fine to have a soldier for a patient; I 
expect you know how to obey orders. You 
are our first, and we’re going to make 
your getting well just the happiest time in 
all your life, the little mother and I.” 


HE boy made no response. He looked 

. at his mother as if she understood, and 
then with a groan of utter misery he turned 
away his head and closed his eyes again. 
“Ah-h-h!” thought Sheila, and a little 
later she drew the mother into the corridor 
beyond earshot. 

“There’s something ailing him besides 
wounds. What is it?” 

““Madeline.” The promptness of the 
answer brought considerable relief to the 
nurse. It was easy to deal with the things 
one knew; it was the hidden things, tucked 
away in the corners of the subconscious 
mind or the supersensitive soul, that never 
saw the light of open confession, that were 
the baffling obstacles to nursing. Sheila 
never dreaded what she knew. 

“Well, what’s the matter with Made- 
line?” she asked cheerfully. 

The little mother hesitated. Evidently 
it was hard to put it into words. “‘They’re 
engaged, she and Phil, and Phil doesn’t 
want to see her, shrinks from the very 
thought of it. That’s what’s keeping him 
from getting better, I think. She’s very 
young and oh, so pretty. They were both 
young when Phil went away—but Phil—” 
She stopped and passed a fluttering hand 


across her forehead; her lips quiy 
barest bit. “Phil has sake back ae 
That’s what war does for our boys; in just 
a few months it turns them into old men 
the serious ones—and their cyes are older 
than any living person’s I ever saw.” 

“And Madeline is still young. I think] 
understand.” 

“That’s why I brought him here. In 
the city there would have been no reason 
for her not coming to the hospital, but she 
couldn’t come here unless we sent for her— 
could she?” Again the fluttering hand 
groped as if to untangle the complexity of 
thoughts and feelings in the poor confused 
head. “TI write her letters. I make them 
just as pleasant as I can. I don’t want to 
hurt her; she’s so young.” : 

Sheila nodded. ‘Does he love her” 
That was the most important, for to Sheila 
love was the key that could spring the lock 
of every barrier. 

“He did, and I think she loves him—] 
think—”’ 


GHEILA went back to her patient and be- 
gan the welding of a comradeship that 
only such a woman can weld when her heart 
is full with love for another man. Day by 
day she made him talk more. He told her 
of his soldiering; apparently everything 
that had happened before held little or no 
place in his scheme of life, and he told it as 
simply and directly as if he had been a 
child. He made her see the months of 
training in camp, when he grew to know 
his company and feel for the first. time 
what the brotherhood of arms meant. He 
told of the excitement of departure, the 
spiritual thrill of marching forth to wa 
with the heart of a crusader in every boy's 
breast. His eyes shone when he spoke 
of their renunciation, of the glory of put- 
ting behind them home and love until the 
world should be made clean again and fit 
for happiness. 

Sheila winced at this, but the boy did 
not notice; he was too absorbed in the 
things he had to tell. 

He told of the days of waiting in France, 
with the battle front before them like a 
mammoth drop curtain, screening the big- 
gest drama their lives would ever know. 
“There we were, marking time with the 
big guns, wondering if our turn would 
come next. That was a glorious feeling, 
worth all that came afterward—when the 
curtain went up for us.” 

He raised himself on an elbow and looked 
into Sheila’s cool, gray eyes with eyes that 
burned of battle. ‘God! I can’t tell you 
about it. There have been millions of wat 
books written by men who have seen more 
than I have and who have the trick of 
words—and you’ve probably read them, 
you know. Only reading isn’t seeing It; 
it isn’t living it.” He turned quickly, 
shooting out a hand and gripping. hers 
hard. “Tell me; you’ve seen all sorts of 
operations—horrible ones, where they 
take out great pieces of malignant stuff 
that is eating the life out of a man. You've 
seen that?” 

The nurse nodded. 

“Did you forget it afterward, when the 
body was clean and whole again? Could 
you forget the thing that had been there? 
For that’s war. That’s what we’re fight- 
ing, the thing that’s eating into the heart 
of a decent, sound world, and since I've 
seen the horror of it I can’t forget. Icant 
see the healing—yet.” 





Sheila took the withered hands held out to her in her warm, young ones. In an instant she saw all that the 
little mother had been through—the renunciation when she had given the boy to his country, the long, weary 
weeks of learning to do without him, and at last the cable and the waiting for her boy to come home to her 
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“You will. Not at first, perhaps, but 
when you’re stronger. That is one of 
God’s blessed plans: he made beauty to 
be immortal and ugliness to die and be for- 
gotten. And even the scars where ugliness 
was time whitens and obliterates. Give 
time its chance.” 

It was the next day that the boy: spoke 
of Madeline. “Will time make that all 
right, too? . Leerie,” he had picked up the 
nickname from the other nurses and appro- 
priated it with all the ardent affection of 
worshiping youth, “we’re miles—ages— 
apart. Can anything under God’s canopy 
bring us together, I wonder?” 

“Perhaps.” Sheila smiled her old in- 
scrutable smile. ‘‘Tell me more.” ° 

And so he told her of the girl who 
was so young, and oh, so pretty. It 
had all seemed right before he had 
gone to camp; it was the great 
love for him, something that had 
made his going seem the worthier. 
But at camp the distance between 
them had begun to widen, her 
letters had failed to bridge it, and 
through those letters he had dis- 
covered a new angle of her, an angle 
so acute that it had cut straight to 
the heart and destroyed all the 
love that had been there. At least 
that was what he thought. 

“T knew she was young, of 
course, not much more than a 
child, and I knew she loved fun, 
and good times, and all that, but— 
Why, she’d write about week-end 
parties, and how becoming her 
bathing-suit was, and what Tommy 
Flint said about her fox-trotting. 
“Lord!” He writhed under the 
coverlet and ground his nails into 
his palms. “We marched through 
places where there wasn’t a shred of 
anything left for anybody. We saw 
old women hanging on to broken plat- 
ters and empty bird-cages because 
it was all they had left—home, chil- 
dren, everything gone. And on top 
of that would come a letter telling 
how much she’d spent on an eve- 
ning gown, and how Bob Wylie took 
them out to Riverdale and blew in 
a hundred and twenty dollars on the 
day’s trip. A hundred and twenty 
dollars! That would have bought a 
young ocean of milk over there for 
the refugee kids I saw starving.” 

He jerked himself suddenly up 
and sat huddled over, his eyes kin- 
dling with a vision of purging the 
world. Sheila knew it was useless to stop 
him, so she propped him up with pillows 
and let him go on. 

“ And that wasn’t all. Between the lulls 
in the fighting they moved us along to a 
quiet sector, to freshen up, where we were 
so close to the German side that we could 
look into one of their captured villages. 
There we could see the French girls they’d 
carried off going out to work, saw them cor- 
raled at night like—” He broke off, hesi- 
tated, then went doggedly on. “With 
field-glasses we could see them plainly, the 
loads they had to lift and carry, the beat- 
ings they got, the look in their faces. Their 
shoulders were crooked, their backs bent 
from the long slaving. They were wraiths, 
most of them—and some with babies at 
their breasts. After I got back from seeing 
that, I found another letter from Made- 
line. She said the girls just couldn’t buckle 
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down to much Red Cross work; it was so 
hard to do anything much in summer. 
They’d no sooner get started than some one 
would say tennis, or a swim. And I saw 
women dying over there—and bearing Boche 
babies!” 

All the agony of soul that youth can 
compass was poured forth in those last 
words. The boy leaned back on his pil- 
lows, weary unto death with the hopeless- 
ness of it all. So Sheila let him lie for a 
while before she answered him. 

“Do the boys want their girls to know 
the full horror of it all? I thought that 
was one of the things you were fighting 
for, to keep as much of it away from them 
as you could.” ; 


THIS “ME” OF MINE 


By George Matthew Adams 


First, it’s very individual, this Me of 
mine. It eats, it walks, it plays, it works, 
and it sleeps. Also, it plans and thinks and 
dreams and loves. 

This Me of mine gets lonely, too, even in 
the midst of work. It looks around itself 


and marvels at time and space and things, 
and grows into a warm, ecstatic mood at the 
feel of life and all its tasks. 


I like this Me of mine, because it is un- 


derstandable. Good and bad, both. But 
honestly abreast. For true things are pass- 
ing by at every hour of every day. 


I talk to this Me of mine. And it talks to 


me. And the world of action all around 
stirs the blood in this Me of mine. For it 
is wakeful and alert. 


I run errands for this Me of mine. I risk, 
I work, I sorrow, I sympathize for this Me 


of mine. 


This inside one, this outside one, this 


everywhere one—this Me of mine—it’s all 


that I may keep and call my own. But I 
shall stick, with loyal pride, and gladly 
strive to make better, to wield stronger, the 
brain, the heart, and the soul of this Me of 


mine. 


So that to serve may prove the end of all 
that there is to this Me of mine. 


The boy raised a hand in protest, but 
Sheila silenced him. ‘Wait a minute; 
it’s my turn to talk now. I know what’s 
in your mind. You think that Madeline— 
and the girls like her—are showing unfor- 
givable callousness and flippancy in the 
face of this world tragedy. Instead of be- 
coming women as you have become men, 
they stay silly, unthinking, irresponsible 
creatures who dance and play and laugh 
while you fight and die. The contrast is 
too colossal; it all seems past remedy. 
Isn’t that so? Well, there’s another side, a 
side you haven’t thought of. The girls are 
giving you up. The little they know of 
life, as it is now, looks very overwhelming 
to them. Perhaps it frightens them. And 
what do frightened children do in the 
dark?” 

The boy did not try to answer; he 
waited, tensely eager. 
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“Why, they sing; they laugh little 
short-breathed laughs; they tell stories 
to themselves of nonsensical things to reas. 
sure them. All the time they are tryj 
not to think of what terrors the dark may 
hold; they are trying not to cry out for 
some one to come and sit with them, 
Some of our girls are doing a tremendoys 
work. They meet trains at all hours of the 
day or night and feed the boys before they 
sail; they wait all day in the canteens 
until they’re ready to drop; they put ina 
lot more time, making comfort-kits, knit- 
ting, and rolling bandages, than they ever 
own to. And suppose they don’t groy 
dreadfully serious; isn’t it better that way? 
The girls are doing their bit as fast as they 

are learning how. It isn’t fair of 
the boys to judge them too soon, 
It isn’t fair of you to judge your 
Madeline without giving her a 
chance.” 

“You didn’t read those letters,” 

“Letters! Most of us, when we 
write, keep back the things that 
really matter and skim off the sur- 
face of our lives to tell about. 
There may not be the sixteenth 
part of your girl in those letters.” 

The boy’s lips tightened stub- 
bornly. “It wasn’t just one—it 
was all of them. Anyhow, I 
haven’t the nerve or the heart to 
find out.” 

Again Sheila. let the silence fall 
between them: When she spoke, 
her voice was very tender. “Tell 
me, boy, what made you love her?” 

He smiled sheepishly: “Oh, | 
don’t know. She was always : 

* good sport, never got grumpy over 
things that happened, never got 
cold feet either. She had a way of 
teasing you to do what she wanted, 
would do anything to get her way; 
and then she’d turn about 9 
quickly and give you your way 
after all, yust make you take it. 
And she’d be so awfully sweet 
about it, too. And she’d always 
play fair, and she had a way of 
making you feel the best ever. Oh, 
I don’t know—” The boy looked 
about him helplessly. “They sound 
awiully foolish reasons for loving 
a girl.” 

Sheila’s face had become sud- 
denly radiant; her eyes sparkled 
like rushlights in a wind. They 
actually startled the boy so that ke 
straigy. ened up in bed again ani 

gripped her hand. “1 say, Leerie, what's 
it? I never saw you look like this before. 
You’re—are you in love?” 

“With one of the finest men God evet 
made. He’s so fine that he trusted me 
through a terrible bungle—believed in the 
real woman in me when I would have 
denied it. That’s what a man’s love cat 
do for a woman sometimes, keep her true 
to the best in her.” 

That night, after many fluttering pro- 
tests, the little mother wrote a letter 1 
Madeline. 1t was dictated by Sheila and 
posted by her, and it contained little infor 
mation except what might have been 
extracted from a noncommittal railroad 
guide. It did mention at the last, how 
ever, that Phil was slowly gaining. 

With this off her mind, Sheila went ! 
find Peter. She had characteristicaly 
neglected him (Continued on page 1) 
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It is Uncle Sam who asks for the income tax return, and 
Uncle Sam is too much of a personage to be kept waiting 


Your J/nucome 


Edith 


EFORE the days of the income 
tax, people of moderate means 
who had no money left at the end 
of the year had at least the satis- 
faction of not having to think about it. 
Now that satisfaction is gone. Under the 
new Income Tax Law every unmarried 
man or woman with a net income of one 
thousand dollars or over, and every 
married man or woman, or head of a 
family, with a net income of over two 
thousand dollars must, before the fifteenth 
day of March, file a report called an in- 
come tax return, telling the Government 
where the income came from and some 
rather puzzling things about where it 
went. 
_ Almost everybody is glad to pay an 
income tax. It is one of the most satisfac- 
tory taxes ever devised, since it permits 
every one, men and women a/ike, to share 
the burdens of the country according to 
their means. But it is of necessity a com- 
plicated tax to administer. The sources 
Irom which income is derived and the ex- 
penses which certain incomes must meet 
are exceedingly varied. And an income 
lax return adapted to suit every case is, 
therefore, at first sight, an appalling thing 


Tax 


J. R. Isaacs 


Illustrated by 


Hiller 


Lejaren A. 


Hundreds of thousands of women 
who never paid a tax must this 
year render unto Uncle Sam what 
is Uncle Sam’s. It is not a ques- 
tion of paying if you want to: the 
income tax is unavoidable, if you 
owe it. This article will help you 
to make out your return, but if 
you need advice, we shall be glad to 
help you all we can. Please make 
your questions specific—and enclose 
a stamped, addressed envelop 


to a novice in figures. There is no denying 
the fact that the need for making out that 
return has added a new chill to the winter 
months for millions of women to whom the 
language of finance is both strange and 
terrible. 

There are several ways to make it easier. 
A woman should keep the most complete 
record she can of all the money she receives 
and expends during the year. If she has 
not kept such a record for the past year, 
she should sit down at once and make it 


Return 


up from memory as well as possible, and 
at the same time begin a new record for the 
new vear. She should go to her bank or 
her post-office and ask for an income tax 
return, read the instructions it contains, 
mark the passages that seem to refer to 
her, learn what she can from them so as to 
be prepared to answer questions, and then, 
if she has no man in the family to advise 
her, she should take her facts and figures 
to her banker, her lawyer, or some experi- 
enced business friend, and ask him to help 
her fill out the blank. 

Millions of women war workers have had 
an income this year for the first time in 
their lives. Thousands of other women— 
wives, mothers, and sisters of men in 
service—have taken care of the business 
interests of the family for the first time. 
Most of these women will have to file an 
income tax return and, although they will 
probably not be able to do it without help 
under ‘all circumstances, there are several 
things which, if they know them in ad- 
vance, will help them to help themselves 
and relieve the strain. 

The first of these is that it must be done, 
and done on time, since the law provides 
a heavy penalty for (Continued on page 96) 
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HERE is a picture of the coming of 

peace that hung in Paris windows 

during the last six months of the 

war—Peace, serene and majestic, 
riding a white horse. I had often stopped 
to look at it during the days of war and 
had enjoyed the calm dignity of the artist’s 
conception. I saw the picture again when 
the first news of the signing of the armistice 
took France and the world by storm, saw 
it as a strange, unreal vision, for Peace did 
not come silent and austere as the artist had 
pictured it, but like a flame, till the country 
was ablaze with the fierce, burning joy of 
victory. 

Coming up from the south of France, the 
train carried us through villages wild with 
jubilation. Everywhere flags were flying. 
Great banners celebrating the victory ap- 
peared as if by magic, a proof that France 
had never once doubted what the outcome 
must be, that her people everywhere were 
so sure of victory at last that they had pre- 
pared their banners even while war was 
raging. We came back to a new Paris, a 
Paris that had burst into life and light and 
color. The city that had been shrouded 
in darkness, that had been outwardly brave 
to hide an inner dread when the armies of 
the Kaiser had come nearer and nearer, had 
at last shaken off its long silence and black- 
ness and was radiant with rejoicing. The 
streets were a seething mass of those who 
marched under the flags of all the Allies. 
Race and color and nationality mingled. 
There was not one procession, but a thou- 
sand, marching in every street. The great 
boulevards were filled with a constant 
parade—unplanned, spontaneous expres- 
sions in which every one joined. An 
American soldier with a French girl on 
either side, marching hand in hand, led one 
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The city that had been shrouded in darkness, that had been outwardly brave 
was radiant with rejoicing. The streets were a seething mass of those who 
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column; an Australian and an Italian an- 
other; an American negro carrying a 
French flag and a French colonial negro 
waving the American flag led a cheering 
crowd; a Harvard professor found himself 
at the head of several hundred midinettes 
who had captured him because he carried 
the American flag and bore him on singing 
the ‘‘Marseillaise.” Paris was rejoicing as 
only Paris can. To one looking down on 
the scene it seemed as though the people 
from every corner of the world, black men 
and yellow men and white men, women and 
children, formed a great, vari-colored flag 
that swelled with emotion as a flag swells 
and billows in the breeze—one great, inter- 
national banner. 

The Place de l’Opéra, always the center 
of celebration, was filled with a swaying, 
jostling, cheering crowd. Up on the steps 
of the Opéra a Scotch band was playing 
American, or English, or French, or Italian 
songs, and the people below sang them all, 
regardless of words. And then, unexpect- 
edly, a hush crept over the great crowd. 
The Scotch band was playing something 
that every one knew. Softly the notes 
came. They were playing ‘Home, Sweet 
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Home.” And with 
the notes of that 
simple old song a 
new meaning crept 
into the celebration. 
For this war that 
has bound nations 
so closely together 
that you see men 
from opposite corners of the earth, arm in 
arm, conscious of their brotherhood, has 
done nothing to weaken the ties that binda 
man to his own country. And the deep 
sense of internationalism that must come 
out of this war can never mean that a man 
will love the whole world as he loves one 
little corner that he calls home. 

I saw men turn away from the crowd 
gathered there at the Opéra and walk 
away alone. Paris had become mystical 
at that hour just before darkness. The 
radiance of clustering flags was fused an 
softened by the alchemy of twilight; the 
last glow of sunset gold flaoded the sky. 
And in the faces of men and women you 
could read thoughts and longings that they 
had kept deep hidden during the last hard 
years. Americans gathered in little groups 
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to hide an inner dread when the armies of the Kaiser had come nearer and nearer, 


marched under the flags of all the Allies. 


Paris was rejoicing as only Paris can 
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Benda 


and talked in low 
voices. They opened 
their hearts to each 
other. War has 
pushed the super- 
ficial and unreal 
into the back- 
ground; men and 
: women have talked 
of realities of life and birth and death with 
a frankness born of common experience, 
but one subject they have avoided. They 
had not talked of the future. During the 
days of war they dared not look ahead, 
but the coming of peace changed the face 
of life, and now they talked of what was 
nearest and dearest to their hearts. They 
talked of home. : 

“It seems a long time ago,” said one 
American as we sat in a café fronting the 
sidewalk, “that I used to go to an office 
every morning at nine and work all day long 
With just one thought—to make money. 
It seemed to me then the most important 
thing in the world, as though, once you had 
it, everything else would come. I used to 
think I was a pretty good citizen, interested 
enough in the politics of my city, that I was 
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rather public-spirited because I contrib 
uted to charities, that my life was a very 
satisfactory one. And then the war came, 


and everything was changed. Thank 
heaven it is, and that I am changed and 
can never go back to the smugness of the 
way I used to live!” 

We watched the crowd sweep by us in 
silence for a while, and then he went on: 

“T want to work when I get back,” he 
said, “‘harder than I ever worked before, 
but not for the sake of getting rich. I wanrit 
to do something that will count for America. 
Over here, I’ve been in the thick of the 
fighting, where life and death meet and one 
is as familiar as the other. I have seen 
horrors that I want to forget and that I 
know I can’t forget all my life long. All 
day I have been thinking of men who 
fought side by side with me and who ‘went 
out’ somewhere on the muddy fields of 
France—of how brave they were, of how 
they made the best of everything, of the 
courage with which they went forward to 
what was almost sure death. And I 
wonder, sitting here in a café, why I was 
left while they have gone. I don’t know 
whether I can say just what I feel, but it’s 


like this—I feel I owe it to them, some way, 
to make my life worth while.” 

The war over, peace in sight, men were 
thinking about living. It was as though 
they had been born again, to start life 
afresh with new values wrought out of the 
fiery crucible of war. And what are these 
new values? Some of them stand out clear 
and bright. 

The men and the women who will sail 
for home some time in the months to come 
will be different from the same men and 
women when they left America. They will 
be changed in small ways and large ways. 
They will look at. life differently. First of 
all, they will look at life without fear. 
That is one of the greatest lessons that the 
war has taught. When life and death walk 
hand in hand across the battle-fields, a man 
can only do his duty and meet whichever 
comes as a soldier should, without fear. 
Do you suppose that a man who has lived 
by such a faith can lay it aside when the 
war is over? He has made courage a habit 
and duty his religion, and thus fortified he 
will meet bravely what life may bring. 

Out of the experience of the war, too, has 
come what one might call a certain tech- 
nique of happiness. I remember the words 
of a big Southern boy who lay on a hospital 
bed, his right leg amputated at the knee, 
his right arm crippled. 

“When I get home, I’ll know how to be 
happy,” he remarked. “It won’t take 
much to make me—a fire to keep me warm, 
hot water, enough to eat, and my own folks 
around, that’s enough for me.” 

You can talk of the psychology of happi- 
ness in long words and technical terms, you 
can insist that hot water has nothing what- 
ever to do with it, but I am inclined to 
think that the (Continued on page 115) 
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EVER before has gar- 

dening possessed the 

significance it holds to- 

day. ine feet, it -4s 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
American gardener holds in his hands the 
fate of the world. _The question of whether 
millions of his fellow beings shall live or 
die depends directly upon what he does, 
this coming summer, within his garden 
walls. 

Germany has been defeated. The war 
is ended, for Allied forces are occupying 
German lands and. strongholds and have 
taken possession of German fighting equip- 
ment, thus precluding the possibility of a 
resumption of hostilities on a serious scale. 
This happy consummation is due in no 
small part to the loyal efforts of American 
gardeners, for in less than nine months 
after America entered the war, the crisis 
came. The Entente forces 
were pushed to the very brink 
of surrender. Yet the thing that 
put them there was not lack of 
arms or ammunition or reverses 
in battle, but shortage.of food. 
In all France there remained 
but three days’ supply of food. 
Italy was almost starving. Eng- 
land was desperately hungry. 
America had shipped her last 
exportable bushel of wheat, and 
a new harvest was eight months 
distant. 

But during the preceding 
summer millions of American 
gardeners had been at work; 
millions of cans of garden prod- 
ucts were stored on cellar 
shelves; millions of bushels of 
fresh garden products filled the 
root cellars. When Mr. 
Hoover called upon the house- 
wives of America to create a 
surplus of wheat and meat and 
other foods by using less of our 
commercial supplies than usual, 
they did it, and we shipped to 
our Allies 120,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and immense quantities 
of other foods. What we sent 
tipped the scales on our side. 
Surrender was avoided. Civili- 
zation was saved. And now, a 
year later, we have fought our 
way back to victory. The thing that 
turned the tide was the food we sent. 
And largely we were able to reduce our 
consumption of commercial supplies and 
so create a surplus where none existed, 
because we had such huge stores of gar- 
den food to fall back on. 

Now peace has come. But peace does 
not mean plenty. With the freedom of the 
seas restored, the ships once held in the 
ports of the starving neutral victims of 
unrestricted submarine warfare will rush 


to America for food. And of these suffer- 
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proves it to be a prime delight. 
paper, a ruler, and a pencil on one of these cold, 
blustéry nights, and sitting before your crackling 
log fire or beside a warm register, outline your gar- 
den for the coming spring. 


dispensable. 


they arrive. 


merely as a plot to grow “‘relishes.” 
produce food, the best food and the most food possible, 
And his plan must take into 
account the capacities of his soil and the idiosyncrasies 
of his family as well as the food situation generally. 
For one gardener tt might be espectally destrable to grow 
potatoes, but if his land will not produce potatoes well, it 
would be better to raise something else and buy potatoes. 
Beans might be far the best food material that another 
gardener could produce, but if beans do not agree with can be raised 
his family, it 1s idle to grow them. 
must be considered in making the garden plan. When tha 
plan is completed after earnest deliberation, it will be a 
full of meaning as an architect's drawing, and as usef 


not garnishes but staples. 


The 





By Lewis and Mary Theiss 


ing people alone there are 180,000,000 
souls. Russia, disorganized and ‘starving, 
possesses 160,000,000 additional beings 
who are crying for food. Already Ger- 
many and Austria, with their 100,000,000 
or more population, are appealing to 
America to save them from starvation. 
Never will America close her ears to the 
cry of distress. So the food that now 
feeds 220,000,000 people must be stretched 
to cover the needs of close to half a billion 
souls additional. 

Such is the prospect that peace presents. 
And since years must elapse before agri- 
cultural production is restored to normal 
in Europe, we must continue for years to 
bear this burden. We must eat less than 


Planning A Garden 


seem to the uninitiated like drudgery. 


than a few rectangular lines on a sheet of paper. 
longer can the conscientious American regard his garden 


we desire, in order that others may have 
enough to keep alive. For American 
agriculture will also be hard to stimulate. 
So the American gardener once more must 
step into the breach. Both the basest 
selfishness and the loftiest altruism alike 
should spur the gardener to maximum 
effort. 

So this year there must be none of the 
hit-or-miss about American gardening. 
The American gardener must make his 
garden yield the greatest possible total of 
food value that it will produce. And to 
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Success in Summer Depends upon Planning in Spring. 


Authors of this Article Will Help You—for a 


Experience 
Take a sheet of 


Seed catalogues are in- 
If you have not already secured them, 
send for them at once and delay your planning until 
Then assuredly you will have an evening 
of rare delight, or rather several evenings, for a garden 
plan, like new cider, 1s improved by a little fermentation. 
This fermentation, this mentai 
necessary, because a garden plan consists of much more 
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do this, he should start with a 
carefully worked-out gardening 
plan. 


Perhaps the first questions the 
gardener must ask himself are these: 
What shall I plant? How much of it 
shall I raise? 

In answering the first question, the 
American gardener this year musi keep 
one eye on the globe and the other on his 
garden patch. He must produce, as far 
as is practicable, those foods which will 
best help a starving world. Wheat, meat, 
cheese, milk, and fats are the kinds of 
foods we must ship abroad. The gar- 
dener should try to produce as much as 
possible of the foods that will replace these 
exportable products. 

The best meat savers he can raise are 
peas and beans, particularly beans for dry- 
ing. Potatoes are good bread savers. Prob- 
ably there is nothing that can 
be grown with greater economy 
of space than pole beans. Plart 
the beans along the fence rather 
than in rows within the garden. 
In our own gardens we sow 
beans eight or ten inches from 
the fences enclosing them. The 
beans clamber up on the wire, 
making a solid and highly orna- 
mental wall of green. If your 
garden fence is also a division 
fence, and it is not practicable 
to utilize it thus, navy beans 
can be sown thickly in one or 
more rows across the garden, 
and_ brushed like peas, or sup- 
) ported on a wire trellis. By 
adopting this plan, a surpris- 
ing number of beans can _ be 
grown in a single row. Or 
bush beans of some prolific 
variety, like Weber’s Wax, can 
be grown intensively and_ the 
beans allowed to mature for 
shell beans. And, as these grow 
quickly, more than one crop 
each season. 
Successive plantings of peas 
should also be made, and the 
plants upheld by wire trellises. 
{he surplus peas, dried when 
still young and tender, will be 
found delicious for winter use 
or they can be canned. 

As for potatoes, it is not possible for 
the average householder to grow his years 
supply in his small garden plot. Yet it 
will pay him very well to plant two or 
three rows across his garden. The plants 
can be set a foot apart in the row, and 
the rows two feet apart. By sprouting 
some seed pieces in sand in the house, 
the gardener can get his potatoes starte 
early. Intensive use of fertilizer, and par- 
ticularly the application of a mulch 0 
straw or grass clippings, will rush the 
potatoes along. (Continued on page 101) 
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In the open country there was no sound but the regular downpour on 


the roads. 


WHERE HE 


MONG the legion of young Amer- 
= icans, who, in the great war, were 
called upon to leave old associa- 
_ tions and face a new existence, to 
8et into uniform and comply with uniform 
standards, to put by inbred tastes and 
habits for the impersonal attitude necessary 
to a national crisis, Stanny West found in 
the experience a sense of straightforward 
action and vision after the perplexities that 
had summed up his personal life. 


By 


Illustrated by 


Stockton Mulford 


So far, nothing but a sense of bewilder- 
ment had come out of the twenty-seven 
years since Stanny’s mother had given her 
life for his and his father—who had been 
one of those infrequent gentlemen capable 
of an immortal passion—had followed her 


Stanny tramped through the rain, looking straight ahead 


SPENT FHE -NiGaet 


Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


to Paradise. Stanny had been reared by 
a rich bachelor uncle. His upbringing had 
made of him a healthy young animal, with 
his mother’s sensibilities and something of 
his father’s capacity for immortality. Why 
he had reached the harassing point where 
every turn seemed the wrong turn none 
knew less than Stanny, himself. At the 
time of entering military training, he could 
not turn a thought on the people who mat- 
tered in his life without undergoing the 
45 
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46 Where He Spent the Night 


sensation of having lost his bearings. In 
training, he kept his thoughts away from 
his intimates and began to find that 
clarity which comes with the simple process 
of eliminating all but God and country. 
However, on the eve of going overseas to 
help mow down the Hun, Stanny West 
had an impulse to clear up his personal life 
and get things straight before he left. The 
involuntary wish to-better things by ex- 
planations and protests came over him 
strongly. 

Moved by this flash-back of personal 
emotion, of tenderness toward those who 
had been close enough to him to hurt 
him, he asked for a night’s furlough and 
impetuously sent a message to each of the 
four persons conspicuous in his muddled 
past. The message, in each case, merely 
stated the fact of a night’s furlough before 
his departure for the fighting zone. He 
wished to say more in each message— 
much more. But his pen halted. In each 
case, what was there to say? Yet in a 
night, in twelve full healthy hours, might 
not reconciliations be effected, hurts 
healed, scores settled, ties strengthened? 
He hoped so. And in the act of sending 
the messages he smiled, shrugged, and 
wondered why he sent them! If he gave 
three hours of his furlough to each of these 
four persons—or if he gave twelve hours 
to any one of them—what would come out 
of it? What could come out of it? God 
knew! As he tubbed and shaved for the 
leave granted him—his last night in the 
home country—the faces of his intimates 
rose before him: the low brows, locked 
jaws, and pouched jowls of his uncle, X. 
Currie; the bright, refined profile of a girl 
he could not forget, Flaxie Legare; the 
hollow temples and restive nostrils of his 
business associate, Jaunce Averis; and the 
abundant, dark-brown hair and small, oval 
face of his wife, Icele. 

With a mixture of reluctance and eager- 
ness—and with kaleidoscopic thoughts of 
four faces—Stanny left the cantonment 
for the night of adjustment. It was rain- 
ing that evening. The rain came down in 
a straight drive that seemed to subject 
everything by its calm, natural force. In 
the open country, there were no sounds but 
the gradual swelling of the streams, the 
rhythmical dripping from the trees, and 
the regular downpour on the roads. 

Stanny tramped through the rain, look- 
ing ahead of him with thoughtful, serious 
eyes. 


gs the metropolis, where the tumbling 
roar ot the thoroughfares was dwarfed by 
the drive of the rain and where there could 
be heard the rush of water to the sewers, 
a cumbersome, brownstone residence on 
Central Park appeared like a turtle drawn 
into its shell on the wet evening. No crack 
of light shone through the window hang- 
ings; the outside doors were closed; the 
impassive bulk might have been that of 
an unoccupied house. Within, on the 
rainy evening, the impression was one of 
solid comfort and impenetrable security. 
The fire on the andirons in the commodi- 
ous hall burned without any extravagant 
display of sparks or embers, the pendulum 
of the tall corner clock swung evenly, and 
the ponderous reading light made no un- 
due dimples in a thimble glass of cognac 
that the inmate of the house, X. Currie, 
millionaire fine soap manufacturer, was 
sipping after dinner. 


Ensconced in a brown leather chair, 
with the firelight playing on his stout 
limbs, the fine soap manufacturer was 
perusing, as he imbibed the judicious 
amount of brandy, a volume of war verse. 

His lips followed the lines, 


“ ‘Sure, it’s fun to be a soldier! Oh, it’s 
fun, fun, fun, 

Upon an iron shoulder-blade to tote a 
feather gun.’ ” 


His stubby hand, adorned by a pink 
cameo ring, strummed an arm of his chair. 
The corner clock ticked off the minutes. 
The logs on the andirons burned down. 
He scrutinized, with no gleam on his 
features and a network of wrinkles half 
closing his eyes, a telegram that marked 
his place in the volume of verse, a message 
from Stanny West, the lad he had reared. 
The communication, informing him that 
Stanny was leaving with his regiment the 
next day and had a night’s furlough, con- 
veyed to the mind of the soap producer 
that his nephew was, at last, making 
overtures toward amiable relations. X. 
Currie’s leathern jaw pulled back. He 
meditated, dryly, that it was wise of 
Stanny to think of spending his last night 
in the house of his boyhood; considering 
that his boyhood behavior had lost him 
the home and cut him out of his uncle’s 
will, this wire was politic. Very neat! 


HE rich manufacturer squinted down 

at his pink cameo ring; the cameo on 

the ring was Stanny’s profile at twelve 

years of age. The sensitive little profile 

was the Currie trademark, stamped on 

every cake of Currie soap. Settling in his 
chair and twiddling the pink ring, X. 
Currie thought of his nephew’s boyhood. 

Stanny had been at a boarding-school 
in Tarrytown when the manufacturer orig- 
inated the novelty of a child’s profile to 
advertise the purity of his soaps, and, ap- 
preciating the value of Stanny’s pure 
features, used a photograph of the lad for 
the cast. During his mid-winter holidays, 
while taking a bath at home, Stanny dis- 
covered his filched profile. Without stop- 
ping to put on his clothes, with soap in his 
ears and a cake of soap in his hand, the 
lad had danced like an Indian into his 
uncle’s bedroom. 

“You take my face off this cake of 
‘Radiant Rose’!’’ he cried miserably. 

Sitting up in bed, X. Currie had con- 
fronted the stark figure at the foot-board. 

“Darn all this scented slop! I won’t 
wash here any more. I'll run away and 
be a coal stoker!”’ Heedless of his naked- 
ness, the lad had hoisted a heavy window 
and hurled the pink soap out into the falling 
snow. Then he slammed off to dress and 
go out by himself in the snow. Late that 
evening he had come home ruddy from his 
hike, with a hearty appetite for his dinner 
and a shamed hand-shake for his uncle. 

The sensitive young profile had remained 
the Currie trademark. 

When Stanny was a husky youth, 
sprinting through a course in architecture 
at Columbia University, the production 
of ‘‘Breath-o’-Spring”’ soap had suggested 
a feminine profile to Currie’s advertising 
manager, and heart-shaped, faintly violet 
cakes had been launched, stamped with 
a girl’s face that in its ardor and refine- 
ment expressed a breath of spring. Stanny, 
at the inquisitive, adventurous age, teased 
the identity of the “Breath-o’ - Spring’ 








model from the advertising manager, Her 
name was Flaxie Legare. She was a girl 
who lived somewhere in Brooklyn and 
eked out the family income by o¢ casionally 
posing for commercial artists. Middling 
of a brood of blue-blooded, poverty- 
stricken youngsters, with a brave mother 
and an unsuccessful father, Flaxie, full of 
bright ardors and incongruous pride, was 
the type to appeal to a big, foolish lad with 
money in his pockets. That spring the 
young loon had prowled about the brown- 
stone residence singing snatches of love 
songs. 

A burst of blithe stammering informed 
his uncle of an immortal passion for the 
middling of the Legare brood, the “ Breath- 
o’-Spring” girl. “I love her. I’m going 
to marry her.” Stanny’s high declaration 
had brought out his resemblance to his 
father. ‘ 

Socially ambitious for the lad, the 
“Breath-o’-Spring” girl had dislodged the 
soap manufacturer from his habitual 
silence. 

“Matrimony,” pulling back his jaw, “is 
a vitally important issue: first, for the in- 
fluence it has upon character; second, for 
the influence it has upon status. Choose 
your wife early, if you wish; reach up for 
her, don’t reach down.”’ His ringed fore- 
finger had emphasized the admonition. 

“TI love Flax as Vl love no other 
woman,” had been the lad’s rejoinder. 

““You love slush, at this period of your 
life,” bluntly. 

“You haven’t seen Flax!” flushing. 
valiantly. ‘‘You’d be slushy over her, 
yourself.” 

“T’ve given her profile more attention 
than you have,” remarked the manufac- 
turer with caustic humor. 

Not long afterward, on a sunny day, 
Stanny had come into the brownstone 
residence with Flaxie Legare on his arm. 
A slight, sweet thing, with spring in her 
profile and a cotton-gloved hand through 
Stanny’s arm, she had acknowledged the 
introduction to the soap king with the 
Legare grace. Stanny had wheeled a chair 
to the drawing-room fireplace for her. 
When her painful shabbiness and bright 
coloring were thrown out against the som- 
ber upholstery of the chair, the lad, at his 
full height, sent his uncle a smile that 
cried: 

“Here she is! What do you think of 
her?” 


:. CURRIE expressed his opinion of 
¢ her by jerking back his jaw. 

Sensitive blood in his face, Stanny had 
said: “I want you to like Flax, unde. 
She is the girl I love.’ He smiled down at 
the sliver of spring in the Currie chair. 

Currie made no comment. He sur 
veyed the idealistic brow, tine nose-bridge, 
impetuous mouth, and clean chin of the 
lad reared for a high place. His chilliness 
made itself felt in the drawing-room on 
the sunny day when spring was singing 
in the park. A shadow clouded the two 
bright profiles etched against the dun- 
toned hangings of the room. 

The lad had caught the girl’s hand, cry- 
ing, “I was a fool to expect human feel 
ing in this house!” Confronting his uncle, 
his outburst summed up the misery 
years: ‘You want to make a shaving 
stick of me—you always have! You want 
me to marry a ‘Radiant Rose’ confection 
off somebody’s (Continued on page 1 
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Confronting his uncle, Stanny’s outburst summed up the mis 
I want a real girl tolove. Just as I wanta real life to tackle! I’m going 


stick of me—you always have! 
to get out of this house and stay out of it, until I 


ery of years: ‘You want to make a shaving- 


can come back and show you a few realities of my own!” 





Ask Mother to Tell You the Story of George 
Washington and the Cherry-Tree 


ASTE this page on light-weight cardboard; cut 

out all the pieces of George Washington, the 
tree, the standards, and the little bird to set in the 
slit in the tree. Punch tiny holes in the dots, tie a 
hard knot in the end of stiff wrapping twine, run the 
twine through holes to hold pieces in proper place, 
and tie another knot close down against other side 
of cut-out so as to allow as little “play” as possible. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Department of Cookery, Mildred Maddocks, Director 


HE calory has come 
to stay. Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING In- 
STITUTE has proved, 

by correspondence over 
the past two years, that the 
American housekeeper is 
distinctly interested in feed- 
ing her family along as sci- 
entific lines as can be made 
practical. Probably the 
women most interested in 
menu building by calories 
are those who have a grow- 
ing family of children, and 
who realize that upon the 
proper feeding of these chil- 
dren depends health in ma- 
turity. 

However, questions have 
come to us from women in 
all walks of life and from 
army camps whose commis- 
sary department wanted to 
know attractive combina- 
tions of foods. These in- 
quirers want to know, -first, 
the combinations of foods 
that make attractive as well 
as nourishing meals, and 
next to visualize the food 
value of some of their favor- 
ite dishes.. It is to cover 
these two types of inquiries that Goop 
HousEKEEPING INsTITUTE has evolved 
some simple food combination directions, 
and in addition has prepared for you a pic- 
ture view of what one luncheon dish yields 
inactual food value. To all of you who are 
interested in following up the subject we 
should suggest that “Menu Building by 
Calories”’ is still available in a limited edi- 
tion... The price, 6 cents, is set merely to 
cover the cost of production.. Send for a 
copy at once, because the supply is limited. 

For the luncheon meal, then, the first 
essential is simplicity. Use the left-overs in 
made dishes. Or serve a soup with waf- 
fles or griddle-cakes for dessert. It will 
be an innovation in some families, but 
the waffles will prove even better than 
at breakfast. Or you may serve a made 
meat dish, a salad, and a dessert. 

In summer serve a mayonnaise with 
egg, meat, fish, or shellfish salads. Use 
mayonnaise also with the more delicate 
vegetable salads, as tomato, asparagus, 
or celery. But always serve a boiled 
salad dressing with other vegetable 
salads. Serve plain lemon with all such 
fat fish as salmon, herring, or mackerel, 
oryou can use a green salad with French 
dressing. Serve a rich butter sauce or 
Hollandaise with the dry, white fishes, 
like halibut , cusk, haddock, cod, smelts, 
tt cetera. Tomatoes are ideal to serve 
with fish of any kind. 

The supper meal common in many 
families is so nearly allied to luncheon 
that many of the suggestions will cover 
both. For instance, use the made dishes 
for supper exactly as you would for 
luncheon. Use at least one hot dish in 
all the winter and fall months. Serve a 
cream soup followed by waffles. Serve 
athick, uns:rained, meat soup followed 


Italian Delight 


Menu Building 
What to Eat 


and Why 


by a salad. But do not follow a cream 
soup with a salad, because the combination 
is not good. 

In summer use simple salads with dress- 
ing combinations similar to those suggested 
above. 

Serve pickles or a sour sauce with baked 
beans if there is any pork baked with them. 
An acid present in the meal always helps 
in the digestion of fats and oils. 

Serve cakes or cookies with fruit, fresh or 
canned, for dessert at supper. 

In planning luncheon and supper meals, 
to obtain a real balance, the most impor- 


Water Profein Fat Carbohydrates Ash 


(Average Fuel Value Required , 
Per Meal Per Person 





Available Fuel Value in 
1 Portion of Italian Delight 


This chart illustrates the percentage 
of food nutrients in the main dish 


tant point of all is to select 
a main dish of which the 
food value can quickly be 
determined. Given this, the 
rest of the menu practically 
takes care of itself. The fol- 
lowing luncheon menu illus- 
trates this. The Italian 
Delight is the dish around 
which the rest of the meal 
is balanced. 


Luncheon Menu 
Italian Delight 
Whole Wheat Mufiins 
Individual Prune and Kumquat 
Salad 
Grapes or Baked Apples 
Cocoa 


A glance at the graphic 
illustration below shows 
very clearly the proportions 
of the food principles present 
in the main dish. It supplies 
all five in approximately the 
following proportions: 52 
percent of water, 1o percent 
of protein, 20 percent of car- 
bohydrates, 15 percent of 
fat, and 1 percent of ash or 
mineral matter. Each of 
these food principlesor nutri- 
ents has a special function. 
The protein is essentially the tissue-building 
food, as it is the only material which can 
do this work. It can also produce heat and 
energy, but this work is more cheaply 
taken care of by the fats and the carbo- 
hydrates. Water and mineral matter have 
many separate and distinct uses in the 
body, all of which are very important. 

Hence it is seen that to each of the six 
persons served the main dish furnishes 501 
calories out of the 1166 required, and ap- 
proximately 76 of these are furnished by 
the protein, leaving 40 to. be supplied by 
the rest of the menu if a balance of 10 

percent of protein is to be maintained. 

One thousand and sixty-six calories is 

the amount required for one-third of the 

day’s need by the man at moderately 
active muscular work. 

Women, and growing children up to 
fifteen years, need slightly less, but this 
is usually well controlled by the appetite; 
consequently, the larger supply de- 
manded by the man is taken as the 
better average. 

One-third of the total amount needed 
for the whole day is taken as the basis 
for this luncheon menu in order that the 
meal thus furnished may constitute a 
dinner for the child, whose largest meal 
of the day should always be at noon. 

In order to make the menu a well- 
balanced one, bulk and some additional 
protein, as well as heat-producing mate- 
rial in the form of starch, fats, and sug- 
ars, are needed. The needed protein 
is supplied mainly in the whole wheat 
muffins, and the cocoa, which should be 
made at least half milk. Additional 
starch and fat are furnished by the muf- 
fins with good butter and also the cocoa 
and salad dressing. The grapes sup- 
ply more sugar. (Continued on page 124) 













Apples baked with 
tapioca, served cold, 
are without an equal 












x Jellies and gelatins 
: are foremost among 
a) the eggless desserts 





Eggs are not missed 
in this new Poor 
Man’s Pudding 


Eggless and Easy to Make 


By Florence Spring 


Every recipe tested in Good 




















































% Housekeeping Institute kitchen f 
{i ITH fresh eggs at one dollar a pudding may be cooked in a double-boiler, 
Hh dozen or aocabeeks the inge- JN, the last ten months the staff of stirring often the first part of the time. 
He pa . ae : Good Housekeeping Institute has ee so ie ae 
ih) nuity of the housewife must engwered some. 25,000 letters of Cook until very soft and of the consis- 
41 : rise to the occasion. With a inquiry, all of which demanded really tency and color of thick cream; cool \ 
| little thought eggless puddings and desserts personal service, and in most instances and pour into a glass dish. Serve with a 
may be made both attractive and de- some research work. We are glad thin bits of any bright jelly over the top, a 
A licious, and, as for nourishment, desserts to give this service to any reader of if desired. h 
4 may be omitted with less danger than any the magazine who will come to us for Cold, left-over rice may be used in s 
a other course, so apt are we to eat a full help. There is no charge for the making a delicious Poor Man’s Pudding. n 
4 meal before reaching this point. But if a service. But it is only fair to tell you Mix one pint of cold, boiled rice with one re 
a ° that no attention is paid to a letter ; iy 
dessert is planned to round out and com- eit nneh abel ihtin d and one-half pints of hot milk. Add one- se 
panied by a stamped, : 
4 plete rather than supplement a meal, other addressed envelop. Will you also fourth cupful of molasses, one-fourth cupful a 
id ingredients than eggs may be used to bear in mind that questions may of raisins, one tablespoonful of margarin, Pi 
supply the full amount of calories that become lost or delayed when sent one teaspoonful of salt, and one-half tea- de 
are desirable or necessary. to any other department of the maga- spoonful of nutmeg. Pour into a buttered li 
First among the eggless desserts come zine or to any other address, and will pudding-dish and bake slowly about one ke 
the various jellies for which gelatin is you also bear in mind that questions hour. Stir once or twice during the first bl 
needed. These should be planned freely, asked of two ei eons but incor- half-hour. ra 
as they are nourishing, palatable, and ge 0 nd ere agnor d ae 80 An excellent eggless Indian Pudding Wi 
ften economical. The following is an nhs lig also may be made by the following rule: Put ha 
° ; 8 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE dhovah J ee See 
excellent foundation recipe: Steel Mietinsiee Dicoctor one cupful of corn-meal into a saucepan we 
Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of granu- 105 West 39th Street and add one-half cupful of molasses and Cu 
lated gelatin in one cupful of cold water New York City one-half teaspoonful each of ginger, cinna- th 
and let stand five minutes. Combine one mon, and salt. Set on the stove and add un 
pint of boiling water and three-quarters of one pint of scalding hot milk. Stir until no 
a cupful of sugar. Pour over the gelatinand cool, whip, and mold, making a soft and thoroughly scalded and bubbling, then th 
stir thoroughly. Add the juice of one simple Bavarian Cream. add another pint of milk; stir well, pour da 
Jemon, pour into a cold, wet mold, and Cream Rice is one of the most delicious into a buttered dish, and bake two or | 
allow to chill. of very simple puddings, and it is very more hours in a moderate oven. Stir once as 
This recipe may be varied attractively difficult for the novice to believe that it in a while at first. Serve with cream or be 
by pouring half the product into the mold does not contain eggs, so rich does it alittle butter. Two juicy apples peeled and mt 
to stiffen and whipping the remainder, become as a result of the long cooking. chopped, added the last hour, make a very 001 
after cooling, with an egg-beater until it Combine one quart of milk, two table- nice addition for variety. At 
is white and fluffy and begins to set. spoonfuls of rice, one-half teaspoonful of Uxbridge Apple Tapioca is delicious. In 
Then pour it over the first, and a delicate salt, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and Soak three-fourths of a cupful of pearl bei 
and ornamental dessert will result. Or one tablespoonful of margarin. Put,all the tapioca in cold water to cover for one hour. * 
the whole may be similarly cooled, whipped, ingredients into a buttered pudding-dish; Add one-half teaspoonful of salt. Pare the 
and molded. A small amount of jelly will mix and cook in a slow oven for two or and core six or eight mellow apples and ng 
be sufficient, as the whipping will double three hours. Stir often, mixing into the set closely in a buttered pudding-dish. tw 
its bulk at least. Various kinds of fruit pudding the delicious golden “skin” that Fill the holes with sugar, allowing about one he 
may be added to vary the jelly. forms. Do not stir during the last half- tablespoonful to each apple, or apple “ 
A very good way to utilize left-over hour. A lack of flavoring may be noticed jelly may be used to fill the hole of each har 
cocoa, chocolate, or sherbet is to bring in this recipe, but this is not accidental. apple. “Pour the tapioca around the Wh 
it to the boiling point and pour it over The rich, delicate flavor resulting from the apples, distributing it evenly, and add one- i ; 
the requisite amount of gelatin, soaked long cooking of the simple ingredients is half cupful of water. Bake in a good oven thi 






according to directions as given above; novel and most delicious. The same until the apples (Continued on page 122) 
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It’s 


HE upland pas- 

tures were brim- 

ming with blue- 

berries. There 
was no escaping their lure, 
and as a privileged guest in 
a New Hampshire farm- 
house with a conveniently 
sloping roof just outside 
my windows, there was no 
resisting the call to “‘con- 
servation.” My outfit was 
simple—a couple of large, 
pasteboard suit-boxes cut down to the 
depth of trays, clean wrapping-paper for 
lining, and a yard of mosquito-netting to 
keep out the investigating wasps. Besides 
blueberries there were late strawberries, 
raspberries, bilberries, and, as summer 
waned, early blackberries. And so it 
happened that a peck of sun-dried berries 
went back with me in a corner of a capa- 
cious suitcase. In drying them, I observed 
the government rule, not to dry berries 
until they rattle, but only until they will 
not stain when pressed. Of course, I set 
the boxes inside at night and on showery 
days. 

Possibly many of you were as fortunate 
as I, since at most summering places wild 
berries may be gathered and dried with a 
minimum of trouble and transported in 
compact form without danger of breakage. 
At any rate, there are always dried berries 
in the market, blackcaps and loganberries 
being among the best. 

And now for the use I have made of 
them. Before cooking, I soak them over- 
night in a liberal amount of cold water 
two and one-half or three cupfuls to one 
cupful of berries. I let them cook for an 
hour or more in this same water just below 
the boiling point. Otherwise they are 
ard and never ‘‘plump up” as they should. 
When almost done, they are sweetened 
lightly—a quarter-cupful of sugar or one- 
third to one-half cupful of corn-sirup to 


Still 


Molded Berry Tapioca 


Dried berries make delicious 
cake and casserole pudding 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


Every recipe tested in our own kitchen 


Corn-Bread Pudding and Berry 
Muffins are always favorites 


Berry Time 


one cupful of dried fruit 
is about right. Some- 
times I add a blade of 
mace or a bit of orange- 
peel to vary the flavor. 
And how good they are 
when served cold, even 
without whipped cream! 
But it is in puddings, 
cakes, and hot breads that 
we have found them a real 
treasure-trove. In all of 
the following recipes it is 
understood that the berries have been 
prepared as described above, though 
canned berries or the fresh fruit may be 
used if preferred. 


Blue and Brown 

Mix together one cupful of whole wheat 
flour, one-half cupful of corn-meal, one tea- 
spoonful each of soda and salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped suet, one-half cupful 
each of molasses and sour milk, and one cupful 
of drained blueberries. Steam in a greased 
mold for two hours, uncover, and bake for ten 
minutes. Serve with blueberry juice or cream. 


Berry Pudding 

Butter a deep casserole and in the bottom 
put a pint of berries, measured “juice and all.”’ 
Over this pour a batter made as follows: Cream 
together one tablespoonful of vegetable short- 
ening and one-third cupful of sugar; add one 
egg well beaten and one-half cupful of milk alter- 
nately with one cupful of wheat flour, one-half 
cupful of barley flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of salt 
sifted together. Add one-half teaspoonful of 
almond extract. Bake for half an hour in a 
hot oven, covering for the first fifteen minutes. 


Corn Bread Pudding 
Mix together one cupful of stale corn bread 
or corn muffins crumbled, one egg beaten 
slightly, one pint of milk, and one cupful of 
drained blueberries. (Continued on page 74) 


Your family will ask for Blue and 
Brown and Blueberry Duff ogain 
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KEEP ON 


Recipes 


SAVING FOO 


That Save 
Tested In Our Own Kitchen 









Four Thrift Stamps will be 


All measurements are level. 
Quantities are sufficient for 
six people unless otherwise 
stated. Flour should be 
sifted once before measuring 





The whole world needs food. America’s pledge is twenty million tons 
this year! We can do it, if you will do your share. Kitchen Soldiers 
are still needed. Will you personally see that there is no waste of food 
in your home? Watch the garbage can. It is a true index of food 
conservation. Keep on saving food. Don’t let up—not even for one day 


paid for each recipe that we 
can accept. Enclose a 
stamped envelop for return 
of unavailable manuscript 


ile Tea oaceeemeers 


2810 Total Calories 

125 Protein Calories 
lg pound seeded raisins 
Y% pound dipping choco- 

late 

1g teaspoonful vanilla 

Put the dates and raisins through the food- 
chopper; add the flavoring. Form into small 
balls. Melt the chocolate in a double-boiler. 
Drop the sweetmeats into the melted choc- 
olate one at a time. Remove with a silver 
fork and place on waxed paper to cool and 
harden. To retain the glaze on chocolate- 
covered candies, add one tablespoonful of 
olive-oil or one-half ounce of cocoa butter to 
the chocolate. 
Mrs. Helen H. Thompson, 185 N. Whitney St., Hart- 

ford, Conn. 


Conservation 
Sweetmeats 
I package dates (10 oz.) 


¥% teaspoonful ground 
cinnamon 


Vegetarian Scrapple 1124 Total Calories 
165 Protein Calories 

lo green pepper 

3 teaspoonfuls salt 

1 cupful chopped peanuts 


1 cupful corn-meal 
I medium-sized onion 
I carrot 


Combine the corn-meal, chopped onion, 
carrot, green pepper, and salt. Cook in three 
and one-half cupfuls of boiling water until 
thick. Just before removing from the fire add 
the peanuts. Pour into a greased bread-pan 
and let stand until thoroughly chilled. Remove 
from [the mold, slice, dip in flour, and sauté. 
Serve with tomato or brown sauce. 

M.S. West, 2021 Holly Drive, Hollywood, Cal. 
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2618 Total Calories 
463 Protein Calories 


3 large, cold, cooked 
potatoes 
I medium-sized onion 


Corn-Flake Hash 


cupfuls cold meat cut 
in small pieces 
cupful corn flakes 


I egg f 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
14 to 4 cupful milk or bg teaspoonful pepper 
stock 1 tablespoonful drippings 


Run through the medium-sized cutter of a 
food-chopper the meat, potatoes, and onion. 
Beat the egg and add the milk to it. Mix all 
the ingredients together, moistening with the 
egg and milk. Fry in a pan in which drippings 
are melted. Serve on a platter garnished with 
parsley. 

Mrs. C. S. Rollow, 20 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Curried Lamb with 
Macaroni 

1 pound lamb or mutton, 
cut in small pieces 

44 pound macaroni 

2 cupfuls milk _ I teaspoonful salt 

2 tablespoonfuls margarin 14 teaspoonful pepper 
Order lamb as fcr stewing, brown it in a 

hot skillet, add a small amount of water, and 

cook until tender. Cook macaroni in boiling, 

salted water till tender, drain, and pour cold 

water through it. In a saucepan melt the mar- 

garin, add the flour, curry-powder, salt, and 


2636 Total Calories 
460 Protein Calories 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 
2 tablespoonfuls curry- 
powder 


pepper, and blend thoroughly. Add milk 
gradually, stirring constantly; cook until a 


slightly thickened smooth sauce results. Into 
a greased casserole put a layer of macaroni, 
then a layer of lamb and curry sauce. Repeat 
till all is used. Cover and bake in a moder- 
ate oven about one hour. 

L. #. senna. 1735 Hope St., So. Pasadena, Cal. 
5% . 





Rice Corn Bread 


me NNN 


cupfuls boiled rice 
cupfuls corn-meal 
cupfuls sour milk 
teaspoonful soda 


1902 Total Calories 
226 Protein Calories 

I teaspoonful baking- 
powder 

I teaspoonful salt 

I 


egg 
2 tablespoonfuls drippings 


Sift 


the corn-meal, 


soda, baking-powder, 


and salt together; add the rice, the egg well 
beaten, the milk, and the drippings melted. 
Turn into a well-greased, shallow pan and bake 
in a hot oven. 
Mrs. Paul F. Lake, 406 E. 1oth St., Ellensburg, Wash. 


1 


I 
> 


2 
2 


ingredients 


00° Corn Bread 


egg 

cupfuls sour milk 
teaspoonfuls salt 

4 cupfuls corn-meal 


1800 Total Calories 
230 Protein Calories 

I teaspoonful baking- 
powder 

1 tablespoonful vegetable 
fat 


I teaspoonful soda 


Beat the egg well. Add the milk and the dry 


well 


mixed. 


Beat thoroughly. 


Pour into a shallow baking-pan which contains 


the vegetable fat smoking hot. 


Spread over 


the bottom of the pan and.bake in a hot oven 
until brown. 


Mrs. James M. Charlton, 1531 Carondelet St., New 
Orleans, La. 


Vegetable Clam 


wm 


wre 


Chowder 


tablespoonfuls fat 

large onion chopped 
small carrots, cut in 
small dice 

cupful stewed tomatoes 
cupfuls diced potatoes 


1500 Total Calories 
204 Protein Calories 

144 teaspoonfuls salt 

14 teaspoonful white 
pepper 

1% quarts water 

1 tablespoonful flour 

25 round clams with 


teaspoonful thyme liquor 

1 tablespoonful margarin 
Cook the onion in fat until it is yellow. Add 
the potatoes, carrots, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and water. In ten minutes add the tough part 
of theclams chopped. When the potatoes are 
nearly done, add the tomatoes. Five minutes 


DOM? F 
cer 
UP 


before serving add the clam juice, which has 
been cooked down and carefully strained, 
thyme, pepper, and remaining salt. Bind with 
margarin and flour cooked together. 

. Cecilia K. Flintoft, 330 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal, 








Tomato and Barley 1433 Total Calories 

Soup 130 Protein Calories 
I quart canned tomatoes 4 tablespoonfuls mar- 
2 quarts boiling water garin 
1 cupful pearl barley 2 medium-sized onions 
14 teaspoonful pepper 1% teaspoonfuls salt 

Brown the margarin, put in the onions cut 
in small pieces, and fry until tender. Then add 
the boiling water, tomatoes, barley, and season- 
ings. Cook for two to three hours over a slow 
fire. Serve for luncheon. 

Ora Saxton, 5832 Page Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Candied Yams 1075 Total Calories 

40 Protein Calories 
1 to 1% cupfuls sirup 

from canned peaches 

2 tablespoonfuls margarin 

Parboil the potatoes until nearly tender. 
Peel and slice lengthwise. Lay in a shallow 
pan, preferably glass or earthenware, pour over 
them the juice, and add dots of margarin. Bake 
for thirty minutes in a moderate oven. Raise 
the heat to brown, or brown under broiler 
flame. Mrs. H. Bennett, Boyd, Texas. 


3 medium-sized sweet po- 
tatoes 


1625 Total Calories 

55 Protein Calories 
1 cupful cranberries 

1 cupful molasses 

Pare, core, and quarter the apples before 
measuring. Place all the ingredients in an 
earthen dish and bake in a very slow oven for 
several hours. 
Grace B. Letteney, 314 Lyndhurst Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Baked Fruit Sauce 


I quart apples 


1760 Total Calories 
175 Protein Calories 


4 cupful sugar 


Carrot Pie 


2 medium-sized carrots 


4 teaspoonful ginger 2 eggs 
Y teaspoonful cinnamon 1% cupfuls milk 
\% teaspoonful salt Pastry 


Scrape the carrots, cut in small pieces, and 
cook until very soft; drain well and force 
through a sieve or the potato-ricer, making 
use of the fine basket. There should be one 
to one and one-quarter cupfuls of carrot. To 
the carrot add the spices, salt, sugar, eggs 
well beaten, and milk. Mix well together and 
pour into a pie plate lined with plain pastry 
having a fluted edge. Bake in a quick oven 
at first to set the rim, and decrease the heat 
to finish the baking until the filling is set. 
One egg and one tablespoonful of fine crums 
may be used in place of two eggs. 

Mrs. Andrew Mora, 1506 6th Ave., S., Lethbridge, 
Alta., Can. 


300 Total Calories 
15 Protein Calories 


Cut rounds about the size of a small saucer 
from plain pie-crust. In the middle of each 


Chelsea Pies 


put two tablespoonfuls of currants or seedless . 


raisins, one teaspoonful of sugar, and one- 
half teaspoonful of butter. Wet the edges and 
gather up like a bag. Pinch the edges to- 
gether, turn over, and roll gently with 4 
rolling-pin till the currants begin to prick 
through on the top side. Bake in a hot oven 
and serve either warm or cold. 

te J.D. R. Stevens, 606 Second Ave., Eau Claitt, 
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There need be nothing prosaic about 
sandwiches, as those above prove. 
Each one is a new surprise in itself 


Snowball Sandwiches, all puffy and 
white, will delight the kiddies. In 
these nut bread forms the basis 


Sandwich Surprises for the Children 


T really isn’t very hard to provide 
sandwiches like these, and not only 
very small guests will be delighted 
with them, but older guests as well. 
The bread must be sliced thin, and the 
crusts removed. The bread should be 
nearly a day old, except for the rolled sand- 
wiches, for which it must be quite fresh. 
The butter should be beaten until creamy. 

Use a cooky-cutter for cutting the round 
sandwiches, and a pair of sharp scissors for 
trimming and cutting the other shapes. 
For the rolled sandwiches, wrap the fresh 
loaf in a very damp towel and put a heavy, 
dry towel outside that. The bread will 
be ready to slice in an hour’s time. Slice 
it very thin and trim to a size half again 
as long as wide. Spread with butter and 
the desired filling—which must not be 
bulky—and roll as for a jelly-roll cake. 
Push a toothpick through the ends of each 
sandwich; remove these before serving. 
If the sandwiches are made an hour or 
more before they are to be used, cover them 
with a slightly dampened cloth. 

Turtle Sandwiches. Use rye caraway 
bread. Trim each slice to an oval shape; 
spread with butter and a filling of cream 
cheese mixed with minced olives and nuts. 


All tested in the Good Housekeeping Institute kitchen 


By Martha Osborne 


Slice some small sweet cucumber pickles 
lengthwise; insert the broad end of five 
slices between the two pieces of bread so 
that the tapering end will project and form 
the four feet and the tail of the turtle. Se- 
lect a larger pickle for the head, and stick 
two cloves in the broad end to represent 
the eyes. 

Goblin Sandwiches. Use white bread, 
and cut into rounds. Spread with any fill- 
ing. Tuck two lettuce-leaves in each 
sandwich, on opposite sides, to represent 
the ears of the goblin. Trim these with the 
scissors to any fantastic shape. On top of 
each sandwich put two small raisins for the 
eyes, and a piece of pickled beet for the 
nose. Cut crescent-shaped pieces of beet 
for eyebrows and mouth. 

Daisy Sandwiches. On a square slice of 
buttered Graham bread make a daisy, 
with the deviled yolks of hard-cooked eggs 
for the round center, and radiating from 
it the petals formed of the hard-cooked 
whites cut into slim, lengthwise strips. 


Yes, these are sandwiches, but notice 
the disguise. They will add their 
share to the merriment of any party 


Snail Sandwiches. Make baking-powder 
biscuits of three sizes, the smallest being 
about the size of a hickory-nut. Split the 
two larger biscuits. Use the largest half for 
a base, spread it with butter and honey, 
and place a half of the second size over 
it. On top of this put one of the small- 
est biscuits, unbroken, holding it in place 
by a bit of butter and honey. Fasten a 
stuffed olive to the lowest biscuit with a 
toothpick to form the head. Use cloves 
for eyes, and slivers of cinnamon bark for 
horns. 

Bugaboo Sandwiches. Make rolled 
sandwiches of white bread, using a peanut- 
butter filling. Affix a large radish, round 
and red, to one end of each roll, with a 
toothpick. Cut two eyes and a grotesque 
mouth in the radish, and insert two tooth- 
picks to represent horns. Push four tooth- 
picks in the roll for the legs of the bugaboo, 
and another for the tail. 

Good Luck Sandwiches. Butter square 
slices of white bread. Cut slices of brown 
bread into the shape of horseshoes. Spread 
these with a mixture of cream cheese and 
minced olives, and place one—filling side 
down—on each square of white bread. 
Slice small (Continued on page 124) 
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Rint Sit 


When preparing oys- 
ter “‘spreads”’ or sup- 
pers, use a chafing-dish 


Oyster Salad is deli- 
cious and a new 
departure in salads 


Oyster Stew and 


By Florence Spring 


HE present-day methods of cook- 
ing oysters are innumerable, 
leading us far afield from the 
stew and escallop of our grand- 

mothers’ time. Far be it from me, how- 
ever, to depreciate these time-honored 
dishes. Nothing is better or more savory 
than a good dish of well-seasoned escalloped 
oysters or a perfectly-made, liberally-be- 
oystered stew, but we tire of even the best 
articles of food if served too frequently. 
the palate demanding the stimulation of 
variety. If we avail ourselves of attractive 
novelties in the way of oyster preparations, 
we shall enjoy them as well when the last 
“R” calls a halt as when the coming of 
September promises them to us anew. 
Celery and oysters “go well together,” 
as the old-time cooks used to say before 
we talked of “balanced rations” or proper 
chemical combinations—meaning, usually, 
exactly the same thing. The addition of 
celery, therefore, is responsible for the 
variation suggested in the two following 
recipes of the ordinary stew and escallop. 
Concordia Escalloped Oysters. Prepare 
one pint of oysters carefully by washing 
the hands and passing each oyster through 
o4 


Every recipe tested in the Good 
Housekeeping Institute kitchen 


the fingers, using extreme care to remove 
all bits of shell, as very serious accidents 
may result from neglect of this precaution. 
Then place the oysters in a strainer and 
pour cold water through them. Place a 
layer of cracker-crums or dried bread- 
crums, coarsely pounded, in a buttered 
baking-dish, then a layer of oysters, then 
celery which has been cut in half-inch 
pieces and boiled until tender. Season 
highly with salt and pepper, using about 
two teaspoonfuls of salt and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper in the entire dish. 
Add a tiny bit of mace if liked, and bits 
of butter; then add a layer of cream sauce. 
Proceed in this way, using one pint of 
celery, one cupful of crums, one pint of 
cream sauce, and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarin, having crums dotted 
with margarin as the top layer. Bake in 
a hot oven about half an hour, until the 
crums are a rich brown. 

Concordia Oyster Stew. Prepare one 
pint of oysters as above by removing every 


Then 


“Pigs in Blankets” are 
always an especial 
favorite for luncheon 


The true lover of oys- 
ters prefers them just 
out of the shell 


Some! 


particle of shell, and put on to cook with 
half a cupful of water. Watch carefully, 
and when the edges curl, remove from stove 
and drain. Strain the broth through a fine 
strainer, add one pint of milk, hot but net 
boiling, and two teaspoonfuls of salt and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Thicken 
with one tablespoonful each of flour and 
margarin blended together. Add the oys- 
ters and one pint of celery cut in half-inch 
pieces and stewed until tender, let boil up, 
and serve. The thickening may be 
omitted, if preferred, but the creamy con 
sistency is most delicious. If a thinner 
stew is desired, twice the quantity of milk 
may be used. In this case, double the 
amount of thickening also. : 
Oyster Chowder makes a_ substantial 
and most appetizing main dish for a winter 
luncheon or family dinner. Cut one slice 
of pork in small dice and fry until a light 
brown in the kettle in which the chowder's 
to be made. Remove from the stove and 
add one quart of raw potatoes sliced thin 
or cut in small dice, two onions minced, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, al 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Cover 
with boiling water (Continued on page 89) 
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BER-LEUTNANT BAKST 
looked around at the gathering 
in the offices of Herman Dorpel. 
_ Young, energetic, despite his 
Conceit, Vernon confessed to a grudging 
admiration for Bakst. The German officer 
had been through an experience that 
would have chilled the enthusiasm of most 
men. The average man, having under- 
gone Bakst’s exposure to shell-fire and his 
later escape from the sinking submarine, 
would have been content to listen will- 
ingly to the counsel for delay that seemed 
to prevail this morning. But Bakst was a 
lunker, an ardent pan-German, and a 
man who had backed up his beliefs by 
Over two years of active service on three 
battle fronts. 


The hope of achieving anything was remote, and yet, because 
Faith Hurdayne insisted, Callender forgot his caution. They 
posed as father and daughter at the meeting-place where 
Faith hoped to find some clue that might lead to Vernon 


THE WEB of 
SPIDER 


the 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Author of** Loot,’ ‘‘The Gray Hair,”’ etc. 


“Wait?” he sneered. “‘Why? Because 
Von Ellsler is not here to lead us? What 
have you been doing, that all your plans 
are dependent upon one man? General 
von Ellsler was to bring the word to strike, 
was to lead our forces over here. But 
surely you have not planned so vainly that 
the death of one man wrecks everything!”’ 

He had the German officer’s contempt 
for the civilian, and the men present 
avoided his fiery glance. Dorpel was the 
first to break the silence. 

“Lieutenant Bakst is right,” he said. 

An undersized man who wore heavy, 
horn-rimmed glasses and a professorial 
expression—until two months ago he had 
been an instructor at one of the great 
American universities—shook his head. 


Illustrated by 
M. Leone Bracker 


“T do not like to differ with you, Dorpel,” 
he said, “nor with our young friend, 
Bakst, but we over here are better quali- 
fied to judge the situation than those in the 
Fatherland or one who has just arrived in 
this country.” 

“T ask again, why,” said Bakst angrily. 
“T tell you that while you may know some- 
thing of the situation over here, I know the 
situation in Germany. You read the 
German papers a month or more after they 
are issued; you get an occasional word 
from your friends. But those papers and 
those notes from your friends are heavily 
censored. I will tell you what I would not 
dare tell a civilian at home. We are not 


winning the war. We have been holding 
our own, yes; until last April we believed 













































that we would not lose the 
war, that we would force our 
enemies to a negotiated peace 
while still we held their terri- 
tories. But America has entered 
the war. It is all very well for 
us to say that she is unready, 
inefficient, ill-equipped. But 
for scores of years you Ger- 
mans over here have been 
writing home telling what a 
land of opportunity America 
was. You have bragged of her 
riches until the German peo- 
ple have come to look upon 
America as the land where all 
are successful. They have been 
told of the vast resources of this 
country, of its great potential 
powers. 

“From the outset of the war, 
we of the military party pur- 
sued a policy that we now 
admit was wrong. We started 
a campaign of hate against the 
United States. We stated that 
without the aid of her supplies 
we could defeat our enemies 
in a few months. Suddenly 
America entered the war. Im- 
mediately we tried to tell our 
people that America was pow- 
erless, that she could not affect 
the outcome of the struggle, 
but our people are not fools. 
If America, as a neutral, could 
prolong the war, what, they 
ask themselves, could she do 
as an enemy? 

“There is fear in Germany. 
In only one way can that fear 
be dispelled, and that is by 
such a blow striking America 
that ail the world will know 
that she is out of the war for 
a year or more. Unless that 
blow is struck, I tell you that 
we face a collapse of German 
morale—unless it is struck im- 
mediately! Von Elisler was 
named to lead the military 
campaign here, but his death 
must not stop that campaign. 
Within a month the German 
people must know that America 
is helpless. Our U-boats, gal- 
lant though they are, have 
failed to end the war. There is but one 
hope, I tell you frankly and honestly, for 
Germany, and that hope rests upon your 
action today.” 

Flushed with excitement, he sat down. 

Dorpel arose. ‘You have heard the 
lieutenant,” he said. ‘You have heard 
him state that the morale of the German 
people is bad. I tell you that the morale of 
our people over here is none too good; 
they feel, many of them, that it is hopeless 
for us to wage war here. But if a blow is 
struck, their cooling ardor will grow hot 
again. Their imaginations will be in- 
flamed. Those of them who have shrugged 
their shoulders and accepted their lot will 
yearn to fight by our side. 

“You, Brandt,” he addressed the pro- 
fessor, “believe too much in the value of 
words. You believe that things may be 
done by persuasion. You would have us go 
ahead with our pacifist meetings and our 
propaganda. But those things have failed. 
By blood and iron alone shall Germany 
achieve mastery. 


Let us bring the war 


Dorpel handed the paper to Bakst. 
of excitement. 
in his hands. 


home to Americans; it is only thus that.we 
may win the war. 

“Everything is ready, save a leader. 
But have we Germans who have gained 
success over here none among us compe- 
tent to lead? I think we have. I. myself, 
have not been too enthusiastic over the 
idea of a German officer leading us.” 

Bakst stiffened; his eyes snapped an- 
grily. ‘‘You are disloval, Herr Dorpel,” 
he said. 

Dorpel smiled. “‘And you are young, 
Ober-Leutnant Bakst. Listen, my friend! 
Perhaps it is as well that Von Ellsler is not 
here to lead us. There is, in this country, 
among its native-born who have no Ger- 
man blood in them, an opposition to the 
war. Anarchists, radicals of all sorts, have 
been preaching hatred of the Government 
for years. But those people love no gov- 
ernment. They would object to German 
rule even more strenuously than they ob- 
ject to their present Government. But if 
the blow we strike is a blow apart from the 
German military machine, if it is not foo 


Vernon felt a thrill 

In another moment that list would be 
Once he read it, he would know every- 
thing. He blessed the inspiration that had bidden him 
last night not to despair, to stay his hand against Dorpel 





German, those disaffected ones may rally 


to our cause. They will not be entirely 
deceived; they will know that the blow is 
of German origin. But if a German officer 
commanded us— Von Ellsler was a great 
man, but fate works always to the German 
interest. He might have failed here. But 
I, Herman Dorpel, will not fail.” 

Bakst reddened with excitement. “You 
will lead?” he asked eagerly. 

“Why not?” demanded Dorpel. He 
looked about him. His words had swept 
away all opposition. Glistening cyes met 
his. 

“Why not?” echoed Professor Brandt. 
There was no dissent. 

“The pacifists, the anarchists—all the 
radicals here—are fools,” said Dorpel. “It 
will not be hard to deceive them. We 
strike—we announce a republic—we dis- 
claim all interest in Germany. We simply 
state that we feel the Government here has 
betrayed us to militarists. And we 
revolt.” 

“A republic!” said Grenssler.. He 
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nodded his head. “It sounds well. And 
Herman Dorpel shall be its president!” 

Dorpel seized upon the moment. “It is 
no time for delay,” he cried. “One of our 
plans greatly miscarried. Forty thousand 
tiles, with their ammunition, have been 
lost to us. America is not asleep. While 
susvicion has not lighted upon me, it may 
light any day. There is but one thing to 
do—strike, and strike now!” 

“How ready are we?” asked Bakst. 
From a pocketbook Dorpel drew a list. 
‘These are the various German-American 
Societies that are ready. Every man of 
them is drilled. Today their enthusiasm 
8 great. A month from now—and surely 
no one to replace Von Ellsler could be sent 
from Germany within that time—and their 
Spirit may have weakened. Thousands of 
them are subject to the draft. They will 
be taken away. The plan was to strike a 
week trom tonight. That plan must be 
carried out.’’ 

Bakst’s eves shone. 


“They have arms?” 
he asked. 


“Not so many as we hoped for,” replied 
Dorpel. ‘But we shall take our arms from 
the government arsenals that we shall 
capture. We have no artillery, naturally, 
but that, too, we can obtain. There is no 
chance for failure. New York will be cut 
off from all communication. The bridges 
will be destroyed; the tunnels will be 
rendered impassable by our bombs. A 
starving population of four million will cry 
to their Government for peace at any 
price. Our men, drilled quietly for years, 
will defeat what troops can be sent against 
them. It will not be possible for the Gov- 
ernment to send any save those in the 
immediate neighborhood of our attacks. 
For the blow will be struck, not only at 
New York, but at a dozen other points; 
wherever the draft armies are being drilled, 
communications will be destroyed, and 
chosen bands will make their attacks. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore will fall in a night. The American 
Navy will hesitate to turn its guns upon its 
own Cities.” 


He handed the paper which 
he had taken from his pocket- 
book to Bakst. Bakst read it 
and passed it on. Vernon felt 
a thrill of excitement. In an- 
other moment that list would 
be in his hands. Once he had 
read it, he would know every- 
thing. He blessed the inspira- 
tion that had bidden him last 
night not to despair, to stay 
his hand against Dorpel. 

Not so very long ago he 
would have thought that the 
words he had heard here this 
morning were the deluded rav- 
ings of maniacs. But that was 
before the German idea had 
impressed itself upon the reluc- 
tant and horrified understand- 
ing of the world. Today he 
knew that there was no scheme 
of aggrandizement too great 
for the German to conceive. 

The paper: passed from hand 
to hand. A dozen men digested 
its contents; it came to Grens- 
sler. He merely glanced at it. 
He had helped compile it, and 
its contents were not new to 
him. He held it out toward 
Vernon. Vernon’s eyes half 
closed in the intensity of his 
concentration, yet he hid the 
tumult within him as he ac- 
cepted the document. He read 
the list. Every name burned 


itself indelibly into his memory. 
Though he should live to be a 
hundred, he would never forget 
the names, the addresses, the 
figures, referring to both men 


and munitions, set opposite 
them. He returned the paper 
to Dorpel, at whose right he 
sat. 

Carefully Dorpel folded it 
away in his pocket. He looked 
about the gathering. Vernon 
also stared at them. They 
were different from the men 
whom he had met in Grenssler’s 
tailor shop. These were men 
of brains, of education, and of 
culture. His heart was bitter. 
All that they had—and they 
had much—this country which 

they plotted to destroy had given them. 
They were all of them, save Bakst, citizens 
of the United States. For Bakst he held 
admiration. Bakst was a soldier, doing 
a soldier’s work. But the others—he 
yearned for the moment of their execution, 
for they were traitors, violators of the most 
sacred oath a man may make, the oath of 
alleziance to the land of his birth or adop- 
tion. Death was too slight a penalty to 
exact from them. 

Dorpel rose once again. “Each man 
here has his instructions; he knows what 
to do. One week from tonight we are to 
launch the attack that will forever secure 
Germany in her place in the sun. There 
are some of us whom we shall not see again. 
They will have died. But they will have 
died for Germany, and so they will not be 
mourned.” 

As though upon a signal, all present 
arose. Their heads bowed, they stood a 
moment in silence. Then they left the 
offices. There was no further argument 
for delay. 





58 

Vernon turned to Dorpel. “You need 
me now?” he asked. 

Dorpel hesitated. “You have done 
much, Vernon. You have gained for us 
much vital information concerning the 
distribution of troops, the movement of 
supplies. There is more that you could do, 
and yet—I fear the risk.” : 

Vernon shrugged. ‘‘I am not suspect- 
ed,” he said, ‘‘and there might be some- 
thing of vital importance going on.” 

Dorpel shook his head. ‘*What do you 
think, Grenssler?”’ he asked. 

Grenssler was emphatic. “I say no! 
The least suspicion now would be fatal. 
Vernon and I will return to your place 
in Connecticut. I am too fat to do the 
active work that will be needed. I have 
served; there is no more for me to do 
until the blow has actually been struck. 
As for you, Vernon, it is best that you 
remain in hiding with me. We can not 
take any chance at all.”’ 

Vernon laughed carelessly. “It doesn’t 
matter to me,” he said. “I merely wanted 
to be doing something.” He paused. 
An afterthought seemed to strike him. 
“But it I do not report to my superiors 
here, they mav, searching for me, strike 
upon something that leads to you, 
Grenssler.”’ 

“But I shall have disappeared,” said the 
fat tailor. “They will think you dead, 
Vernon. They may even suspect that I 
killed you, but they will not know why. 
It is better so.” 

Vernon yielded the point without further 
argument. Well guarded though Dorpel’s 
country estate was, a man could do much 
in a week. It would be odd if Vernon 
could not manage to escape 


The Web of the Spider 


tense, would have acted on impulse. But 
his back was turned; he had decided to 
acquiesce in Grenssler’s orders; he was 
completely off guard. It was too late for 
him even to move... For not only was Mur- 
dock armed, but behind him came Rath- 
bun, and in Rathbun’s hand also was a 
pistol. 

“This time, Vernon,” said Murdock, 
“vou will not fool us.” Carefully he ad- 
vanced into the room, his weapon leveled 
at Vernon. ‘Search him!” he ordered 
Rathbun. 

There was no use in struggle. Murdock 
would fire if Vernon’s hand moved a frac- 
tion of an inch toward his pocket. Vernon 
permitted Rathbun to disarm him. 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
Dorpel. 

“Mean?” Murdock’s laugh was ven- 
omous. “It means that we’ve found 
Vernon out at last. It means that all along 
the Government has known of what Grens 
sler and I were doing. It means that the 
Government knew in advance of our plan 
to obtain the rifles which we tailed to ob- 
tain. It means that it was Vernon who 
rescued the Hurdayne girl, and that she is 
safe now with her father.” 

“But Callender said it was Rathbun!” 
cried Grenssler. 

“Another liar! Another spy!” snapped 
Murdock. ‘Rathbun has told the truth. 
He tound where the girl was. He captured 
her and took her—” 

“He has her now?” cried Grenssler. 

Murdock shook his head. ‘She is with 
her father, as I told you. But what does 
that matter? She knew but the one thing, 
our plan to obtain the munitions. She 


Murdock’s weapon covering him; it had 
seemed better to wait. For as long as he 
lived, no matter what his position, there 
was still the hope that he might serye 
Faith. But Faith was free. 

Once before he had resigned himself to 
death at the hands of Murdock and Grens. 
sler; then he had refused to fight, because 
to struggle against the inevitable was to 
dignify, he felt, the thing his murderers 
would do. But Rathbun was present nov. 
Rathbun had captured Faith. For his own 
private greed Rathbun had laid hands upon 
Faith. Not because fear of jail led him to 
the act, not because he served a foreign 
enemy, but for his own private greed! [If 
before he was struck down his fingers could 
grip Rathbun for just a moment! 

Rathbun’s face was purple, when finally 
Murdock and Grenssler unclasped Ver- 
non’s fingers from the gambler’s throat. 


XXI 


EFORM is a matter of slow growth. 
Despite the pretty platitudes of the 
gullible deceived by the protestations of 
the faker, the road back to virtue is as 
long as the descent to viciousness, and 
infinitely more arduous. The criminal 
adopts his career because it seems more 
profitable. In the majority of cases he 
reforms not through any access of virtue 
but because traveling the straight road, 
despite its difficulties, seems to promise 
more in the way of reward than the devious 
paths that he has been following. 
Leopold Fink had disappeared. His 
shop was closed. Had the times been nor- 
mal, Callender would have accepted the 


recurring challenges to ingenuity 














from surveillance long enough 
to reach a telephone. And the | 
| 


oe 
message that he could send | 
would mean the capture of all || 
who plotted against America. || 
There was no hurry. | 
That is, there was no hurry 
as regards the machinations of 
Dorpel and _ his tellow-traitors. 
But Faith Hurdayne! If there 
was a chance to obtain freedom | 
in order that he might ‘search 
for her, he would seize it. His 
eyes narrowed. Outside in ante- 
rooms were the clerks of Dorpel, 
carefully chosen clerks, whose _ || 
sympathies were German. 
Nevertheless, by surprise, he 
might manage to win his way 
through them to the street. He 





I love you. . . . 


To One 


Return ing 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


I never knew that any love could be 
So silent and so full of wistfulness 

As that I feel today. 
Ah, no! 
When you have looked into the eyes of me, 

More than your face reflected there, nor guess 
What lies behind that shadowed happiness. . . . 
Dear, I have been sure, but we 


What, love you less? 
And yet I hope you can not see, 


that the criminal faces. He 
would have summoned to his 
aid his followers and would have 
been confident that though it 
might be a long chase, sooner or 
later he would find Fink and 
exact from him either the jewels 
entrusted to him or his life. 
But the times were not 
normal. Although Senator Hur- 
dayne had assured Callender 
that his offenses in the past 
would be overlooked, it was 
quite certain that this dispensa- 
tion, the result of Callender’s 
compact with Vernon, did not 
carry with it the privilege of 
renewal of those offenses. Fur 
thermore, in obtaining from the 


situation as one of the ever- 
| 
|| 
| 


measured his chances carefully. Have been for years, mad years of war, apart, pawnbroker information about 


Were Faith Hurdayne the only 
stake, he would have risked it 
Grenssler was lightning fast with 


And I have written letters while the slow 

And measured pulse of me beat fast, to go 
To you. And now that you return, I start 
And stand half-fearful, waiting— 


Has my heart 


his revolver, but Vernon would 
have the advantage of unexpec- 
tedness. The chances were even 
that he could get away. But if 
he did not get away, all hope of 
delivering Dorpel and his asso- 
ciates over to the Government 
was lost. His duty as a lover spoke to him, 
told him that he should take his even 
chance and break away. But a higher 
duty spoke to him in louder tones: he had 
no right to jeopardize his country to save 
the woman he loved. The tenseness left 
his muscles. He turned to say goodby to 
Dorpel. 

Had Murdock entered the room a frac- 
tion of a second earlier, Vernon, alert, 





Been bared to some one that I scarcely know? 








knows of us, Grenssler, of you and of my- 
self, for doubtless Vernon has told her all he 
knew. But of you, Mr. Dorpel, he has been 
unable to tell her anything, for he could 
not have known of you.” 

“You are sure of that?” 
Dorpel. 

But Vernon did not hear Murdock’s 
reply. A wave ot self-contempt submerged 
him. It had seemed useless to fight with 


demanded 


Rathbun, Callender had stated 
that he was working for the 
police. Doubtless Leopold had 
spread the word. It was not 
oversafe for Callender to apply 
to his followers for aid in locat- 
ing Fink. 

But Callender was not the 
sort tamely to submit to loss 0! 
his illegally acquired property. 
In such ways as he could without too 
great risk to himselt, he searched for the 
pawnbroker. To the policeman on the 
beat near Leopold’s store he addre 
inquiries, posing as one who desired to te 
deem a pledge. The officer was sympé 
thetic but could not help him. Others had 
made the same complaint, and an invest 
gation was being made. If the gentle 
man would (Continued on page 138 
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‘“‘No matter how many inches aroun’ a woman gits, she still wants de arm of de man she loves 
aroun’ her an’ wants him to say dat she’s de yaller rose of Texas an’ de onliest woman in de worl’” 


MIRANDY on Valentines 


By Dorothy Dix 


ID you ever notice how a roman- 
tical disposition always seems to 
go wid fat, mo’ specially in 
women? ’Bout de time a woman 

quits lookin’ lak a lady-love an’ begins to 
look lak a feather bed, she begins to hone 
an’ pine for soft talk, an’ for somebody to 
hold her hand an’ tell her dat she suttenly 
does put ’em in mind of de Queen of Sheba. 

Yassum, hit’s de hefty sisters, wid three 
chins, dat trimbles wid emotion, dat’s full 
of feelin’ an’ des sloshin’ over wid senti- 
ment. Dese heah livin’-skeleton women 
ain’t got no heart. Dey is all bone. 

Whut makes me say dis is dat yesterday 
Ihad a visit from Sis Vaseline, an’ she sut- 
tenly was low-down in her mind, an’ as she 
set an’ rocked, ev’y now an’ den she 
fetched a groan from de pit of her stomach, 
dat sholy did make hit a mournful occasion. 
I tried to cheer her up by bilin’ her a cup of 
tea an’ axin’ her whut ailed her, becaze ef 
you wants to give a woman a real party, 
all you got to do is des to let her tell you her 
troubles widout you relatin’ none of yo’ 
grievances to her. ; 

“Sis Vaseline, ma’am,” says I to her, “I 
gathers from yo’ looks an’ conversation 
dat de hind of de Lawd is done laid heavy 
on you.” 

At dese words Sis Vaseline, whut is a 
pussonable lady lak I is, whut tilts de scales 
roun’ de two-hundred-pound mark, com- 
mences to shake an’ quiver lak a mountain 
of jelly, an’ den she bu’sts into tears an’ 
sobs into de corner of her apron. 

_ “Oh, Sis Mirandy,” she spons in sorrow- 
lul tones, “I’s a broken-hearted woman, 


Tllustrated by 
E.W. Kemble 


an’ ef hit warn’t dat I’s a member of de 
Daughters of Zion, in good an’ reg’lar 
standin’, an’ ef you didn’t look so mussy 
after you has been run over by de street- 
car or fished out of de river, which is a 
orful damp way to die, Sis Mirandy, an’ 
suttenly does leave a corpse lookin’ in no 
way to be a pride to de fambly, I’d go right 
out dis minnit an’ commit susancide.” 

“Shoo, Sis Vaseline,” says I in a soothin’ 
voice as I poured her out another cup of 
tea, “don’t you take on lak dat, for 
whilst Heaven is our home, dere ain’t 
no use in bein’ in a hurry "bout gittin’ dere. 
You better stay on in a place whar you is 
acquainted an’ acclamated. But whut’s 
done drove you to thoughts of susancide?”’ 

“Hit’s becaze Lemuel don’t love me no 
mo’,” wailed Sis Vaseline. 

Well, at dat I sorter brightens up lak we 
all does when we finds out dat our best 
friend has got a secret sorrow dat she’s 
*bout to promulgate to us ’bout. Den I 
remembered my manners, an’ I drew down 
de corners of my mouth an’ looked sym- 
pathetic, an’ says: 

“You po’ lamb! An’ after all you done 
done for dat man, too! Why, I bet you 
done washed a million shuts for him, an’ 
patched a million pair of britches, whilst as 
for yo’ cookin’, all I got to say is dat you 
has des got to pass yo’ hand over de pot to 
make hit tasty. An’ I must say dat yo’ 


news takes me on de onsurprise, for ef ever 
I see a man dat looked dat meek an’ 
humble, an’ dat housebroke dat he dasen’t 
say his soul was his own, hit is Brer Lem- 
uel.”’ 

“Hit’s des lak you say, Sis Mirandy,” 
spons Sis Vaseline, sniffin’ in her apron 
some mo’. ‘I done done my duty noble 
by dat man an’ kept him right onder my 
thumb endurin’ all dese thuty yeahs dat 
we’s done been married, an’ dat’s whut 
breaks my heart, to find out he don’t love 
me no mo’.” 

“But how did you find hit out?” I axes. 
“Ts you caught him chasin’ after one of 
dem slim hussies in dem new-fangled, 
britches-legged skirts?” 

“Nawm,” spons Sis Vaseline, “so fur as I 
know, Lemuel ain’t castin’ no sheep’s-eyes 
at no odder female, nuther is he spendin’ 
his money on ’em, becaze I does a wife’s 
part by grabbin’ his pay envelop de minnit 
he gits home wid hit. But de reason dat I 
knows his love is dead is becaze he ain’t 
gwine to send me no valentine lak my 
daughter’s beau is gwine to send her.” 

‘‘Ain’t gwine to send you no valentine!’ 
’sclaims I. ‘‘Of cours2 he ain’t! Why, Sis 
Vaseline, I reckon any jury would con- 
vict a married man of insanity an’ send 
him to a padded cell, ef dey even s’picioned 
dat he sent a valentine to a ole fat wife 
dat he’s been tied v» wid for thuty yeahs.”’ 

‘Bein’ ole, an’ iat, an’ married for 
thuty yeahs don’t keep a woman from 
ahungerin’ an’ athirstin’ for love, an’ 
wantin’ to be treated ev’y now an’ den lak 
a sweetheart (Continued on page 103) 
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HE first of the spring fashions are 
ahead of even the crocuses this year. 
Not only have models come from 
abroad, but the American designers, who 
are winning laurels with every season, have 
something new to show us. Of course the 
great Paris showings, to which we are look- 
ing forward with more keenness than usual 
this season, take place during the earlier 
part and the middle of February. There 
is a feeling in the air that Paris, inspired 
by victory and happy to turn again to her 
gayer mood, will make charming new things 
for the spring. But already, for the great 
mass_of clothes, we know the trend. 


Boxed Coats Are Favorites in 
Spring Suits 

The spring suit is a trim, tailored affair 
with skirt two y°rds or less in width, and 
finger length or shorter coat on box lines. 
Fox models were shown by some of 
the smartest New York tailors in the au- 
tumn, and as far back as last spring some 
of the French designers had smart box 
models in their collections. The evolution 
has come slowly, as is usual, but there is 
no question but that the box coat—slim, 


unbelted, with no hint of curve at the 
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waist-line—will be the model of the spring. 
As a matter of fact, the smartest winter 
model was the short box coat banded with 
fur, pretty examples of which were sent 
over by Chéruit and Callot. This coat 
hardly made its appearance to any extent 
in New York until the last of November, 
paving the way for a spring model on 
similar lines. In this spring version, the 
vest is used. There will be belted models, 
but the belt is a mere cord, and fulness in 
the backs of coats diminishes to puckers 
rather than gathers. 

Sports coats and long coats have some 
fulness. Here we find the bit more of ful- 
ness necessitated by greater length, with an 
inch or an inch and a half belt; or we have 
the loose, unbelted mcdzl with wide s!eeves. 

It is thought, however, that it will be a 
season of suits, and quite reasonably, as 
the long coat over dresses has held sway 
during the war. Dresses we want, of 
course, and many will be worn with furs 
during the spring, but the trim tailored 
suit of gabardine, serge, or jersey—for 
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Satin will be used for the 
first spring hats, and brims 
of uneven width, as indicated 
by this French model of 
brown satin with “dipped” 
brown ostrich 


N 


A Season of Suits: Straight Skirts, Boxed Coats, Bell 
Sleeves, Say the First Spring Fashions 


jersey we shall have again—is going to be 
very smart, indeed. If it has a waistcoat, 
it may be of the new striped duvetyne 
which Rodier is making for the summer. 


Length of the Spring Skirt 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
over the length of skirts. Paris has ad- 
hered to the short skirt, while American 
women have worn longer skirts. Now we 
learn that the great dressmakers of Paris 
will probably lengthen their skirts a little 
for the spring. Not that they will be long, 
trailing skirts, but six inches off the floor 
will be preferable to seven inches. 


Spring Frocks Show Tunics and 
Long Lines 


Although the majority of the skirts in 
the new suits are straight and narrow, 
many of the new frocks show a tunic 
dropped over the narrow skirt to give the 
appearance of greater fulness. This tunic 
is usually rather long. The waist-line 1s 
long rather than short, and in some of the 
first modéls to come over, notably those o! 
Bulloz, in dresses of satin and serge, long- 
waisted effects, the oval neck, a long tunic, 
and the three-quarter length bell sleeve 
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Much Embroidery, Fersey Material 
White Vests, Are Spring Mandat, 
To Come First From Pari 


Jersey we shall have with us again 
this spring, says Chanel, and 
sends the dress at the right of 
brown wool jersey with tight skirt, 
tunic, and brown embroidery 


Belts have narrowed to mere cords 
or ribbons, according to the Callot 
suit of vivid yellow velours de laine 
at the lower right; it has the white 
vest with which spring comes in 


Encouraged by its 
of serge, such as this from Paris, the straight, 
boxed line bids fair to conquer all before it 


Though long coats are the exception among spring 
fashions, here is a Lelong Fried model of blue 
serge with narrow blue silk braid woven in and out 


are marked features. The sleeves, 

though still close at the top, show some 

variety. They may be either tight at the 

wrist or bell-shaped, depending on the ‘ ; 
style of the frock. Strictly tailored clothes eee 
may have either the long, tight sleeve or 

the bell-shaped sleeve, as preferred, cut 

nearly full-length. Semi-tailored frocks 

usually have the three-quarter length 

sleeve, which is distinctly flaring and 

comes midway between the elbow and the 

wrist in a novel and most graceful way. 


The Question of Color 


The colors of the spring dresses and 
suits thus far shown are still somber; navy 
blue, dark brown, and beige are favorites. 
Undoubtedly we shall have a great deal of 
_ and grays made becoming by the use 
of vests with more color in them. In fact, ‘ : 
we may have better color in all clothes than lat 
we have had during the recent seasons. 
The new box style of coat on page 64 
shows a dark blue serge relieved by a vest 
of black satin embroidered in henna red. 


Without being at all startling, this gives a 
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A ater ial The New Spring Hats Feature Brims 
Landaty Wide at the Sides, Satin, and More 


Pari Trimming Than for Some Time 


One of the smartest tendencies of spring hats 15 
wideness at the sides; another is Chinese em- 
broidery as here; taupe satin faced with straw 


pretty note of color which becomingly re- 

lieves the severity of the dress and hat. 

In the afternoon dress on page 64 we find 

the straight, plaited tunic which is a favor- 

ite fashion, with a severe neck-line some- 

what relieved by the tie collar which comes 

over each shoulder. This dress is trimmed 

with heavy bands of dyed lace to match 

the Georgette crépe. This does not mean 

that we are not to have embroidery, for we 

shall have it in greater quantities and of 

different sorts. A Georgette crépe model 

shown on page 65 has a nubbly sort of em- 

- broidery in self color, which is extremely 

pretty and a note sanctioned by Paris. 

The evening clothes will take on new 

vividness now, both in Paris and here. 

They are being worn again to a greater 

extent than during the war. The very 

formal dresses are being made of brocaded 

The new year version of the tricorne is this, wide silks and satins in the softer blues and 

te aids and droping low ar ee 832 pinks as well as vivid ceise and strong 
iy 4 4d a - ~ . ‘ > = 

of looped floss fringe, softly becoming in effect greens and blues. (Continued on page 86) 


There will be more trimming than usual on hats— 
not that they will run riot, but that they will be 
trimmed—as the little sailor of liséré straw with a 
band of ostrich studded with steel beads avers 


Above at the left is the turban for first spring 
street wear; satin and straw are a new combina- 
tion for turbans. Some of the smart new veilings 
for the spring—navy blue, brown, black, taupe 


HATS FROM FERLE HELLER 
VEILS FROM VAN RAALTE 





T the beginning of the war in Europe, 
America was dependent on Germany 
for all of the dyes used in the American 

manufacture of textiles. Now America is mak- 
ing her own dyes and making them in depend- 
able colors and shades. The new American 
dye-makers have provided ably for the needs 
of our textile manufacturers and are making 
twenty different standard colors—among them 
good blacks and blues—in sufficient quantities 
for all needs. There are, in addition, seventy 
colors which have been produced satisfactorily 
in smaller quantities, many of which are avail- 
able for spring frocks. 

Any one of the following smart spring colors 
may be chosen with the assurance that the gar- 
ment should not become faded and shabby from 
sun and weather: Bark, dust, parchment, rein- 
deer, and doe are among the cool brown tones 
which will be particularly smart this spring— 
these are the tan shades by other names. 
Henna, rust, and Titian are among the warm 
browns. Peony red, dandelion yellow, and 
marine blue will be good for sports garments. 


The first tendency of spring fashions 
is the “boxed” line, as in this dress 
of blue serge with black satin vest 
embroidered in henna red; $40.50 


Not only the dye-makers, but the great 
woollen, silk, and cotton manufacturers have 
played a very splendid part in meeting a trying 
situation, and in pushing America onward to 
seek a world market for its products. - Mr. 
Cheney, a recognized leader of the silk industry, 
who operates great mills, states: 


Progress of American Dye Manufacturing 


“Tn our opinion the progress made by the 
American dye industry is in many ways re- 
markable, both for the rapidity of its develop- 
ment and for the amount of products produced. 
We are using American dyes to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, and as a general thing find them 
very satisfactory. In many cases they are 
better than the old German dyes of the same 
types. Of course there are many dyes which 
have not yet been produced in this country, 
but now that the war is over, and the dye man- 
ufacturers have the unrestricted opportunity 
of supplying themselves with raw materials and 
intermediates, we feel confident that in the rea- 
sonably near future practically all types of 
dyes will be satisfactorily produced in this 
country. This is provided we have the sense 
and foresight to see that this industry has ade- 
quate protection, which is imperative not only 
as a peace measure but also as a war measure, 
because the dye industry and the explosive 
industry go hand in hand.” 


The second tendency of the new fashions ts the 
tunic and tight underskirt, as in this frock of navy 
blue, black, or taupe taffeta, and a rarely good 
dress for $27.50; there is an embroidered yoke 


It is only fair to our own new industries tp 
realize that there is no necessity for any many. 
facturer or retailer to try to evade the responsi. 
bility of merchandise by apologizing for Ameri. 
can dyes. Such apologies as one finds in the 
little tags bearing the statement, “On account 
of the dye situation, we can not guarantee 
colors in fabrics to be absolutely fast,” are yp. 
conscious propaganda for keeping open the 
market for German dyes in America, for after. 
the-war trade. Let such tags disappear. 

Other able merchants who have done much 
to evolve the dye and textile industries are 
Haas Brothers. Mr. Benjamin Haas spoke 
enthusiastically of a new spirit which, since 
the war, has brought the country together 
“*“"e know each other better and can no 
longer be considered provincial,’ he said, 
“During the past sixmonths American goods 
have been exploited in different parts of the 
world to an extent never before attained,” 
The splendid (Conlinued on page 86) 


The third tendency of the spring 15 We 
short, bell sleeve, as in this dress of gray; 
henna red, or navy blue Georgette crept 
with heavy, dyed lace trimming; $49 
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Short, flaring sleeve, long tunic, 
narrow underskirt are features 
of the Georgette crépe frock at 
the right, in pale yellow, rose, 
blue, or orchid with white beading 


Summery as a little breath of 
Spring breeze itself is the dress 
second at the right, of organdy 
with sash of net, and little vest to 
imitate those on new box coats 


FROCKS FROM BONWIT TELLER 
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The Summer of 1919 Casts Its Shadow Before 
It in the Southern Season 


HERE is something very refreshing 

in midwinter about clothes made 

for the South. Whether or not we 
are going South, they are quite worth 
study, as they always forecast the sum- 
mer. Those who live in the warm parts 
ot our country can make no mistake in 
buying these models now, as they will be 
in quite as good style in June. 


Simplicity of Day-Time Frocks 


For some seasons past there has been a 
growing tendency toward wearing simple 
shirtwaist dresses the greater part of the 
day at Southern watering places. These 

66 


are of tub silk, crépe de Chine, or even 
Georgette crépe, as well as linen, gingham, 
and calico. This season the tendency 
toward simplicity will be even more 
marked, and a new combination is organdy 
and Devonshire print. There is something 
quite refreshingly different about the dress 
of this type on the opposite page. The 
waist and top of the skirt have a sheer 
crispness which is rather accentuated by 
the old-fashioned Devonshire print used for 
the bottom of the skirt and the bretelles. 
This is the sort of frock which could be 
used almost any time of the day and which 
is distinctly new this season. These prints 


come in various colors, each one olds 
fashioned and quaint as can be. 

Organdy, although used last season, still 
is charming, and will be prettiest when but 
little trimmed. On the opposite page is an 
inexpensive little organdy dress which can 
be recommended for its fine workmanship. 
The square collar gives it distinction, and 
the three-quarter sleeve is smart. 


Embroidered Organdy Is New 


An embroidered organdy dress of the 
shirtwaist type so pretty for afternoon 


wear is illustrated on this page. This 
shows the narrow underskirt with the 
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The little morning 
dress above is such 
fun; checked ging- 
ham and voile are 
the materials, the 
voile white, the ging- 
ham checked blue, 
pink, green, or or- 
chid: misses? sizes 
iN 32, 34, 07 30. Both 
workmanship and 
materials are all you 
could ask of them, 
and th price is one 


to be welce med, $25 


shorter tunic, and that always feminine and 
delightful trimming, net and tucking, for 
collar and cuffs. Footing trims the skirt, 
and wide net forms the sash. This in the 
pastel shades with trimming of white 
makes one of those summery costumes 
which are simple or elaborate enough for 
wear at any time of the day. 

Two smart little morning frocks are 
illustrated to the right and to the left on 
this page. That on the left is voile and 
gingham and has a decidedly fresh and 
crisp appearance. Those of us who still 
love linens, and there are many, will find 
the dress of French linen on the right just 
what we desire. It is extremely good in cut, 
and the vest and collar of French batiste 
trimmed with darned embroidery are 
touches that beyond any question take this 
dress out of the usual ready-made class. 


When Formality Is Required 


The Georgette crépes never came in 
more lovely shades than now, and are 
being made in soft afternoon frocks, anc 
beaded in self tones or in white as shown in 
the sketch on the opposite page. The 
spring lines which show a narrow skirt, a 
rather long tunic, and a distinctly long 
waist are typical in the dress sketched. 

Another type of afternoon frock is the 
printed chiffon shown at the right below. 


The inexpensive organdy dress, beauti- 
fully made and with the flowing sleeve, is 
at lett below; misses’ sizes in 32, 34, or 36: 
white, flesh, blue, tea rose, orchid, $18.50 


One of the smartest frocks is this second fro 
the left below, $30.50; misses’ sizes in 32, 34 
or 30: organdy, Swiss embroidery, and Dev- 
onshire print in blue, orange, rose, or green 


At the right is the dress for after- 
noon and semi-evening wear in 
the South—pink bordered chiffon 
for $509.50. This has the flowing 
sleeve, and oval neck; misses sizes 
im 32, 34, or 36 bust measure 


This is a frock of 
the best quality of 
French linen, and 
made in the very 
newest style, with 
the boxed, coat-l 

iop and white vest. 
The collar and cuffs 
are French organdy 
with darned em- 
broidery; maize, 
white, pink, blue, 
0 rch id line “as 
misses’ sizes in 
32, 34. or 36, $35 





FITTING FASHION TO YOUR FUNDS 


Paris Gives Us a Little Lesson in the French 
Thrift Which Outlasts the War 


HE lessons of thrift we have learned 
trom making war ends meet, those 
of us who are wise will go right on 

using. And now that we are in the in- 
between season of the year when we are 
uncertain just what to buy new, the best 
way is to freshen up what we have and 
wear it for a while longer. 

In attempting to renovaie a garment of 
any sort, however, the silhouette should 
always be the first consideration. The 
garment should be ripped apart, if neces- 
sary, and recut on modish lines. Once 
the silhouette is achieved, the trimming 
suggests itself with very little planning. 


The Lesson of Thrift 


Now that fashion permits us to trim 
one tissue with another, well-worn frocks 
of satin may be freshened surprisingly 
with bands, pockets. or girdles of duvetyne, 
serge, or satin of another color. Thus a 
frock of black satin which is almost shabby 
regains much of its pristine luster when 
trimmed with bands ot black duvetyne and 
a bit of white angora wool embroidery 
touched with jet. A white frock may be 
similarly freshened by a discreet trim- 
ming of some black tissue, while frocks of 


dingy satin or crépe of any color may be 
given a new lease on life by a veiling of 
crépe Georgette of some harmonizing or 
contrasting color, in the form, for instance, 
of a tunic blouse with long skirt part. 
Change the Neck 

In renovating a frock it is always ad- 
visable, if possible, to renew in some fash- 
ion the material at the throat and shoul- 
ders, where signs of wear are always glar- 
ingly apparent. In the case ot the French 
dress at the upper right on this page, where 
a chemise frock of black panne velvet was 
to be wearably altered, the top of the frock 
was deliberately cut off straight across 
from shoulder to shoulder and the edges 
turned under over a low-necked, short- 
sleeved bodice of white tulle. The loose 
chemise was then tightened ever so little 
about the figure, and girdled with satin 
knotted smartly in the back. The lower 
edge of the chemise frock was then cut 
away over a flounce of silver Jace which 
had been ‘‘rescued” from an old evening 
gown with worn and tarnished spots. 
The tulle corsage top was edged with a 
single row of blue beads. In this particu- 
lar instance enough velvet was available 


An easy frock to make of the best part: 
of partly worn dresses is this above, 
for 1t combines a little each of velvet, 
satin, lace, and tulle. You could use 
an old velvet or satin dress, @ remnant 
of lace you would likely have about, 
and buy new tulle for its freshness 


If you haze a serge dress you want to 
freshen up, you will be charmed with 
the model at the left. Cut the top and 
sleeves from your dress and wear an 
organdy guimpe; turn the good side 
portions of the skirt to the front and 
back, slit the sides, fill in with satin 


Now that the easily nade, boxed coa 
is in vogue, perhaps you are brave 
enough to make your coat at home. 
If so, the model at the left will be 

wise choice. As seen in Paris, th: 
was of beige swan skin, but it would 
be a good spring coat of serge. An: 
genious French idea 1s illustrated 1 
the satin frock badly spotted and 
jrankly buttoning over it @ serge apro? 





An excellent way to renew an old 
blouse is to stitch the worn edges, as 
shown above, or you can cut this 
blouse from an old velvet or satin dress. 
When the moment comes to leave off 
furs, perhaps you would like the 
smart velvet collar with a scarf end 


Patterns of these designs just sent 
over from Paris may be had for 
twenty-five cents for waist, skirt, 
or scarf, or fifty cents for complete 
costume or long coat. Either for 
the make-over, or the dress made 
at home, these are especially good 
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to forma‘ narrow, pointed train, which 
was lined with blue satin and finished with 
a tassel, but the frock would be equally 
pretty without the train and tassel. 


Use Needlework 


In freshening things up, much may be 
done with needlework; often the worn 
spots may be skilfully covered with em- 
broidery, as in the dress at the lower left 
onthis page. The dress isof brown velvet 
with dull red embroidery. 

In the blouse sketched at the left, 
which was of satin showing unmistakable 
signs of wear, the tissue was stitched with 
the chain-stitch embroidery which has 
been so much in vogue of late. Here.the 
stitching was done with beige wool on 
black satin, but blue or coral-colored wool 
would look equally well. If desired, sec- 
tions of the garment may be cut away and 
replaced with satin of another color, and 
the whole can‘ then be stitched with colored 
thread in stripes, or squares, or any pre- 
ferred design. Often such a blouse as this 
can be cut from a partly worn dress. 

Another frock—a_ straight chemise— 
was charmingly altered by cutting the top 
in a deep U in front, cutting the sleeves 
short, and replacing them with sleeves of 
crépe Georgette or chiffon like that used 
to fill in the front of the corsage. Another 
frock, shabby about the shoulders, was 
given a sort of skeleton coat of black satin, 
a coat which might be developed prettily 


. also in serge or some other woolen tissue. 


As you see in the model at the lower 
left on the opposite page, a frock of satin 
badly spotted in front was freshened by 
an apron of serge put on about the waist 
and buttoned to the skirt low on the sides. 
A smart blouse was then evolved from 
crépe Georgette, narrowly cuffed and 
collared with the new angora tricot. 

The worn spot on the back of a black 
velvet cloak was covered with crosswise 
bars of chain-stitching running from side- 
back to side-back; the end of each bar 
was finished with a tassel of black silk. 
Eight or nine three-quarter-inch bands of 
stitching crossed the back thus, with a row 
of tassels on each side. A huge collar and 
huge cuffs of beige velvet—exactly castor 
color—adorned each with two rows of 
black stitching and tassels, made this coat 
almost like new and especially charming. 


Sewing at Home 


As to making something new in a thrifty 
manner, verv fascinating is a frock evolved 
from a bit of slightly damaged silver silk, 
bought thus at a reduced price. This is 
shown at the lower right. A blouse was 
fashioned from the gleaming stuff, a 
chemise-blouse, draped very slightly at 
the hips and finished with a fringe of 
black monkey. Monkey fringe edged 
the short sleeves also, and the blouse 
was worn over a very narrow skirt 
made of a single width of black velvet. 
The new silk band trimming would be 
good here. (Continued on page Sg) 





The predominant note 
of the new year blouses 
_ s>the comfortable snort 
sleeve, which for many 
seasons has heen denied 
to us. Here itis at the 
right, of white voile, 
with that pretty round 
neck finished with a 
hemstitched batiste 
ruffie. Crisp little ruffles 
to match e dg e the 
turn-back cuff, $2 


One of the cleve rly 
adaptable straight ba- 
tiste collars you can 
wear square, oval, or 
round; the organdy 
vest in the middle is 
for satin or cloth frocks 


Dresses and coats, too, 
have that new “boxed” 
line, and here at the 
rignt 15 a straight 
pique vest to be worn 
either with a coat or 
5 cae H. 
dress. There are cuffs 


At the right is the freshly colorful waist your 
heart goes out to; rose, heliotrope, or blue checked 
voile with white organdy yoke, priced at $2 


Here is the Buster Brown waist for plain and 
sports wear; white voile with blur, rose, green, 
gold, or tan trimmings, as you order, $2 


In the middle below is a white voile blouse you 
would love to have, with tiny lace freils around 
the round neck and three-quarter sleeves; $5.05 


The New Spring Blouse Male Its Début 
With American Neckwear 


Y--- a as 


NECKWEAR FROM 
T. F. CROWLEY, INC. 


“TERE are collars and 

vests, the newest 
aud smartest, all Ameri- 
can made, and nothing 
over $5 in price. That 
American neckwear can 
be as daintily designed 
as the most fastidious 
could desire is shown 
by these spring models 


The deep. oval neck-ling 
with a cee yoke filled 
in like a chemisete is 
the newest thing, and 
here it ts at the lef 
The sheer, plaited ruffe 
is inset with narrom 
deep-cream lace ang 
has rows of tiny tuck 
ing. A note you wil 
like 1s the grouping of 
fine tucks around avd 
around the blouse; % 


For coat or dress, ptt 
haps a bit prettier jt 
adress, is the silk net 
dras collar and diy 
cuff set above; #® 
tan, lavender, 10st 
green, or light Ut 


If you do not we 
wear a vest, here ist 


new “vest colle 
may substitute, 1® 
white pique, 
expansively, am 
buttoned € 
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“Superlative sight —thai label so bright! 
It fills me with visions of coming delight. 


@ lo 








“Now for the treat that you never can beat. = 
It fills me with pep from my head to my feet! 


1 $2 


SEPH CAMPBELL GomPant 
A a 


What will they do to it? 


And a more important question —what will it do to them? 
Do you realize that the very reason why children are so fond of 
- Campbell’s Tomato Soup is the same reason it does them so much good? 
The same qualities that make it so tasty and appetizing also make it 
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strengthening and nutritious. 


You find health as well as enjoyment in 


" Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


One of nature’s most healthful tonics 
is supplied by the fresh vine-ripened 
tomatoes from which this tempting soup 
is made. And by blending the pure 
juice with other nourishing ingredients 
we produce a food as wholesome as it 
is inviting. 

It is good both for young and old. 
Tomatoes are specified by our Govern- 
ment authorities as a food which our 
soldiers must have, to keep them in prime 


condition. And Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
is one of the favorite home comforts 
enjoyed by all ranks both in our armies 
and our fleets. 

You should remember, too, that this 
is among the most economical of foods. 
Every can gives you two cans of satis- 
fying soup. You have no waste and 
no cooking cost. The soup comes to you 
completely cooked, seasoned, blended— 
ready for your table in three minutes. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case so you will 


always have it at hand. Enjoy it at its best. 
And always serve it piping hot. 


Tomato. 


21 kinds 


Serve it as a Cream of 


12c a can 


ambtelts. Sours 


LOOK FOR SHE RED-AND-Weryre LASS 
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A Gray Jaspé Floor 


AKE your new hall floor Arm- 

strong’s Linoleum, laying it 
over the old wood surface as was 
done in this hall. 

This linoleum is a gray Jaspé 
(moiré). An expert was sent from 
the store to lay it. He made sure 
that the wood was thoroughly dry. 
He planed the surface where it was 
rough, and filled the cracks. He 
cemented the linoleum down firmly 
over a layer of heavy felt paper. 
He rubbed a good floor wax thor- 
oughly into the linoleum. As the 
result of proper laying and treating, 
it will be easy to keep this floor in 
first class condition. It is a real 
floor, an economical floor, a per- 
manent floor. 

Visit your linoleum merchant and 
ask him to show you the Armstrong 
designs suitable for almost any 
scheme of interior decoration. 


Linoleum is made of powdered 
cork, wood flour and oxidized lin- 
seed oil, pressed on burlap. Genu- 
ine linoleum always has a burlap 
back, is flexible and not easy to 
tear. Be sure that you get it. Better 
still, ask for Armstrong's Linoleum 
by name. There is a difference. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior 
Decoration 


In charge of a thoroughly trained 
decorator, who is prepared to give 
personal suggestions about the 
selection of Armstrong's Linoleum 
to suit any scheme of interior decor- 
ation. No charge. Address Bureau 
of Interior Decoration. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration” 
by Frank Alvah Parsons 


This interesting book shows how to 
apply the modern principles of home 
furnishing and decoration, so as to bring 
out the most attractive and livable quali- 
ties of every room. Additional chapters 
cover every phase of linoleum selection, 
laying and treating. Sent, together with 
de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, 
on receipt of twenty cents. Write today. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa, 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


Circle A Trade. Mark 


For Every Room in the House 
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Vocational Education, Much Talked of Before the War, Is Now Showing the 
Whole Nation the Way Toward a Useful, Happy Life 


By Dr. Charles A. Prosser 


Director Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


T is not too soon after the close of the 
Great War to discern many distinct bene- 
fits from it, sorrowful though the way has 
been to them and awful the price we paid 

for them. One of the most tangible of these, 
and one that will grow in importance as the 
results are seen, is in the impetus that it has 
given to education that has for its definite good 
the preparing of the individual for the work for 
which he is best suited. 

For a number of years before the war there 
had been a group of students—doers as well as 
thinkers—in this country, who were convinced 
that our old system of education did not really 
educate. In too many instances it was of no 
assistance to its recipients. There was an 
increasing drift away from the schools of boys 
and girls around fourteen years of age. The 
majority of them left school to go to work. 
It is true that family necessities compelled a 
large number of them to do so, but a large 
proportion quit because they were not inter- 
ested and because they realized that the studies 
they were pursuing were not getting them 
anywhere in a practical way. And all of them 
left the schoolroom unequipped for anything, 
heads filled with smatterings of this, that, and 
the other subject, none of which could be 
“cashed in on.” 

If education is not intended primarily to 
enable us to earn a better living, what is its 
purpose? Despite all arguments and verbal 
dust kicked up by adherents of the old style 
of teaching, this fact remains clear and certain, 
above everything. 

Accordingly, during a number of years, the 
advocates of common-sense or’ “vocational” 
education labored in season and out of season 
to induce the United States Government to 
give recognition to this manner of education, 
and set standards for it, and encourage its 
development in the states. In 1917 the cam- 
paign closed with success, for Congress passed 
the Vocational Education Act. This provided 
an initial appropriation of $1,700,000, increas- 
ing each year until a1 aximum of $7,000,000 is 
attained in 1925, and continuing for a term of 
years thereafter. The act also provides that 
states participating in the annual distribution 
of the fund do so only upon their solemn accep- 
tance of the provisions of the act and their 
spending a dollar of state money for every 
federal dollar they receive. Every state in the 
Union has accepted the provisions and is 
spending double the federal fund in the divi- 
sions of agriculture, trade, home economics, 
industry and teacher training. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education 


_The act also provided for a Federal Board for 

Vocational Education and authorized it to 
set up standards, disburse money, supervise its 
expenditure, see that the states carried -out 
their part of the contract, and generally foster 
Vocational education. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education was appointed in July, 
1917, and organized in August. 

A part of the group of men who were prime 
Movers in the cause of vocational education 
became prime movers also in the cause of 
better treatment of our disabled soldiers. They 
recognized the value of some experiments being 
conducted by a few European countries in 
vocationally reeducating their disabled men, 
and instantly saw the possibilities as applied to 
“merican wounded, with a capable organiza- 
tion to handle the work so that it could at once 


Common-Sense 





Education 


proceed to results, instead of groping forward 
as the Europeans had been compelled to do. 

Having its inception in this same group of 
men who had successfully converted Congress 
to advanced views resulting in the Vocational 
Education Act, another bill, known as the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, was passed by 
Congress and approved June 27, 1918.- By 
this act the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation was given entire charge of the voca- 
tional reeducation of our men who, by reason 
of their impairments, were unable to resume 
their former occupations. An initial appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 was made to inaugurate 
the work, which was immediately got under 
way. 

Thus the program was realized, and on high 
conceptions. There was never a word said in 
Congress or out of it about its being a question 
of alms, or gratuity, or charity to these injured 
men. It was put solely upon the true concep- 
tion of national duty, and conscience, and right 
on the part of the nation—of just due, to 
which the dignity and manhood and sacrifice 
of our disabled defenders were entitled. 

Each step upward confers a wider horizon 
and a broadened survey. By the time the 
hearings, the committee consideration, and the 
debates had ended, our nationa! legislature 
was in thorough accord and anxious to progress 
further. It was with difficulty that the bill 
was kept from being loaded down with well- 
intended amendments. The measure passed 
without a dissenting vote in either House or 
Senate. 


Disabled Victims of Industry 

As a result of rising to this high plane and 
crystallizing into solemn legislation principles 
of pure justice and right dealing, some members 
of Congress were anxious to add to the bill the 
provision that the disabled victims of in- 
dustrial processes should also be reeducated 
vocationally and placement accorded them. 
The conception is just and follows logically 
the vocational reeducation of the disabled 
soldier. It is coming, surely. There are thou- 
sands of these industrial victims every year. 
When the tremendous job of putting the dis- 
abled soldiers back on an efficient basis is 
finished, the machinery will, without doubt, 
be kept running for the benefit of those who 
have had their earning capacity impaired by 
accident while engaged in earning their live- 
lihood. 

When this is accomplished, the next logical 
step will be the vocational education of natural 
defectives—the crippled, the hunchbacked, the 
blind, the weak. By that time we shall have 
progressed so far as to have become very 
expert in the determination of the individual's 
capabilities and limitations, both mental and 
physical. Such capabilities as the individual 
has will be made to function on a one hundred 
percent basis. All the power within that par- 
ticular piece of human machinery will be 
developed to the utmost, in the direction of 
returning the best results. This will make for 
happiness in those who are concerned in bring- 
ing it about, as well as in those who are the 
beneficiaries, for the knowledge that one is 
useful and doing a valuable thing is the source 
of a real joy. Communities also will partici- 
pate in this pardonable pride in doiag construc- 
tive justice to those who, through no fault of 
their own, are handicapped in the struggle for 
existence. 





























Passed with highest honors—this Harry Collins 
dress in orchid Khaki-Kool. 


To authoritatively anticipate 
the mode, whether in the 
Southland—Fashion’s spot- 
light—or in the Springtime 
clothes for the North, discrim- 
inating women seek their 
inspiration in 
MALEINSON'S 


Silks de Luxe 


“Famous Because Foremost’ 


Exclusive novelty, real crea- 
tive beauty and unsurpassed 
quality are always to be found 
in these “‘National Silks of In- 


ternational Fame.” 


Leaders on the 


MALLINSON Silk Rostrum 


Pussy Willow 
Kumsi-Kumsa Dew-Kist 
Khaki-Kool Ruff-a-Nuff 

Indestructible Voile 


Roshanara Crepe 
(All Trade Mark Names) 


All the better stores recognize 
the merit of Mallinson Silks. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


“The New Silks First’ 


Madison Avenue—31st Street—New York 








In using advertisements see page 6 
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The NESTLE 


Home-Outtfit 
For Permanent Waving 


gee COTE LF 





When the first steam laundry 


was evolved it washed the finest 
linen without destruction. It 
relieved the housewife of her 
weekly wash day and was much 
appreciated. The inventor’s idea 
was to work on the principle 
of safety and build up a great 
future for the new industry. 

Then came the inevitable 
imitator with his “Improved” 
method which has to add a 
pound or two of chloride of lime 
to the soap water and—deny it. 

Mrs. Easyboil had been a cus- 
tomer of the originator, and full 
of praise of him but changed on 
receipt of the glowing new cir- 
cular from the imitator and when 
a few months later her best 
things fell to pieces she raved. 

This is the present position 
in permanent waving sometimes 
called one of the most marvel- 
ous Inventions. 

In buying a Nestlé Home-out- 
fit you are absolutely safe and no 
stories of broken hair ever came 
from a Nestlé patron. This 
outfit is priced at 15 dollars and 
over 5,000 are in family use. 
Our illustrated booklet sent free 
will give you a wealth of in- 
formation on this, subject. 


The Nestlé Comb 


This little Invention is a god- 
send to every one—child or 


adult—whose hair has a ten- 
dency to curl naturally. 


Price $2 and $2.50 


(4 and 5 inch sizes) 
Write for Free Literature 


C. NESTLE CO. 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 


657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
Cornet 52nd Street NEW YORK 
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Common-Sense Education ( 


Nor is it a far cry from the physically defi- 
cient to the individual who is unfortunately 
at a disadvantage by lack of proper education 
and is of little value economically. He is as 
truly below par and a detriment as the man 
who has lost an arm or a leg, and society should 
give him his chance to make good. From this it 
is but a step to the time when the man who 
ought to be an architect, say, will be rescued 
from digging ditches and put at what his 
inclination leans toward, where he will be 
given the full opportunity for a true and valu- 
able development. He will be increasedly 
valuable to the community, because good 
architects are much more rare than good ditch 
diggers. He will be more valuable to himself 
by reason of the opportunity to do the things 
he wishes to do and is happy in doing, and 
which are more remunerative to him from a 
monetary standpoint. 

No fear that we shall have no ditch diggers 
left and no hewers of wood or drawers of water! 
We are digging ditches by machinery now, 
and it is not every man who is fitted by nature 
with the mind and capabilities to rise. But 
those who are of potential value, let them have 
their chance and thus enrich society by one 
more valuable recruit. These are some of the 
things we are progressing toward, and some of 
the lessons we have learned and are learning. 

The work of reeducating the disabled sol- 
diers is proceeding apace. There are not going 
to be vast cantonments holding aggregations 
of cripples and disabled men in order to carry 
it on. We have a wonderful amount of equip- 
ment in the United States in the way of techni- 
cal and vocational schools, and the land-grant 
colleges in every state. They will be utilized. 
Some workshops and factories will be made 
use of. If it is necessary to create special 


| schools, they will be created. The men for 
| the particular lines will be sent direct to the 
| point where they can best be trained in those 


lines. There the courses, as arranged by the 


| Federal Board for Vocational Education, -will 


be administered to them. It is no experiment. 


— 


Canada has been doing this with wonde 


success for nearly* three years. . We have @ 3 


her experience, plus that of the Euro 
countries, to guide us. 

Nor does this vocational reeducation 
instruction in manual trades or artisanry al 
If a man is proper material for a profession 
shall have that education. The sole determ 
ing question is, “Wherein lies this man’s be 


chance for development in the thing which he 
wants most to do, which he is potentially begt - 
fitted for, and which offers the best reward ig 


usefulness and good pay?” The interest and 


welfare of the man himself are paramount, © - 


We are on the threshold of great develop- 
ments, all to grow out of this work of justice 
to our disabled men. At the same time the 
vocational education is progressing as planned 
in all of the states, and the younger generations, 
the shop workers, and other workers are being 
given the chance they need, having the schools 
taken to them where they can not go to the 
schools, end with part-time classes, night classes 
and the like arranged so as to give the instruc- 
tion to those it is most designed to benefit, 

Human progress advances in waves. For 
every crest which breaks on the sands of time 
and leaves its impress there, a depression pre- 
cedes it and follows it. Thus the rising tide 
of humanity approaches its flood. And thus 
the abysmal depths of woe in Europe must be 
taken only as one of the inevitable great 
movements of peoples. The pages of history 
have other notable examples. When the other 
Huns: swaggered the earth and their leader 
rejoiced in the title of “the scourge of God,” 
the future looked dark. And then Attila and 
his hordes vanished from the scene, and there 
grew the wonderful civilization of France and 
Belgium in the regions once held by the bar- 
barians. The second Huns have passed, too, 
and the world will be washed clean again with 
tears, purified with holy woes, and filled with 
the desire to serve, in which these manifesta- 
tions I mention—of justice to the disabled and 
the weak—are but the first fruits. 


It’s Still Berry Time ® 


(Continued from page 51) 


Sweeten to taste, using about one-half cupful 
of corn-sirup or one-fourth cupful of sugar. 
Pour into buttered individual or single baking- 
dishes, add a dusting of nutmeg, and bake 


| slowly until firm. Cooked rice may be sub- 
| stituted for the corn bread, using one and 
| one-half cupfuls. This pudding may be sweet- 


ened with molasses, if preferred. 


Berry Tapioca 
Cook one-half cupful of granulated tapioca 


| in hot water until clear (about three cupfuls of 


water will be needed). Add one teaspoonful 
of butter, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
one cupful of any kind of berries measured 
with the juice, and one-fourth cupful of 
sugar. Cook in a double-boiler for half an 
hour and serve with more juice or with sugar 
and cream. 

The children’s favorite blueberry pudding is 
a very simple one, made as follows: 


Blueberry Duff 


Place in a bowl one cupful of molasses; add 
to this two cupfuls of wheat flour, one cupful 
of barley flour, one-half teaspoonful each of 


| ginger, cloves, cinnamon, salt, and soda. Stir 


in one pint of berries, juice and all. Bake one 
hour in a well-greased, covered pan. Serve 
with foamy sauce or whipped cream not beaten 
too stiff. 


Blueberry Gingerbread 
Mix in the order given one-third cupful of 


| shortening ereamed with one cupful of brown 


sugar, one cupful of molasses, one-half cupful 
of sour milk or buttermilk, one cupful of berries 
drained, and three cupfuls of flour (using any 


preferred combination), sifted with one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
two teaspoonfuls of mixed spices. Bake in a 
shallow pan. Molasses and blueberries area 
particularly good combination. 

When you have juice left over, you can 
thicken it with corn-starch, mold, and serve 
with whipped cream. It is also useful in fruit 
punches and sherbets. 


Berry Muffins 


Sift together one cupful of wheat flour, one- 
half cupful of rye flour, one-half cupful of corn- 
meal, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of soda. Stir in one-half cupful of drained 
berries and add one egg well beaten, one cupful 
of berry juice, and one tablespoonful of melted 
shortening. Beat well for two minutes and 
bake in greased muffin-pans in a hot oven for 
about twenty-five minutes. Other flour com- 
binations may be used, if desired. 


Berry Loaf 

Cream together one-third cupful of shorten- 
ing and two-thirds cupful of brown sugar; 
add one-third cupful of sour milk, one egg, one 
and one-half cupfuls of flour sifted with one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder and_ one-half 
teaspoonful each of soda, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and salt, and one cupful of berries drained. 
Mix thoroughly together and bake in a well 
greased loaf-cake pan. ae 

Raspberry shortcake made with a_biscull 
crust in which one part of white corn-meal @ 
three parts of flour are used, and combines 
with plenty of juicy, stewed fruit, is sure to 
be popular. mm 
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Soft woolly sweaters, caps, scarfs, sport stockings 


Launder them so they wont thicken or shrink 


ODAY you can cleanse woolens your- 

self without hurting them. From Dad’s 

sport stockings to Baby’s little shirt, you 
can trust every single woolen you have unhesitat- 
ingly to the delicate Lux suds. 


When you twist woolens or rub them with 
soap, they become stiff, matted and shrunken. 


But with Lux there is no rubbing. Only 
sousing in the rich, pure lather, gently pressing 
the suds through the soiled parts. 


Lux comes in pure delicate flakes. They dis- 
solve instantly in hot water. In a moment you 
whisk them up into a rich lather. 


Copyriahted. 1918 by Lever Bros. Co. 


To wash your sweater 

Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot water— 
two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. Add cold water 
to make suds lukewarm. Swish your sweater about 
in the suds, Wash quickly, pressing the suds 
through the sweater, but do not rub. Rinse three 
times in lukewarm water. Dissolve a little Lux in 
the last rinsing to leave your sweater soft and 
woolly. Never wring sweaters. Squeeze the water 
out, and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 

Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co. —Cambridge, Mass. 

Lux wont injure anything pare water alone won't 
injure. 


Don’t lay your daintiest blouse 
away. Youcan wear it often, cleanse 
it repeatedly, in rich Lux suds 






























































Peace Work 
at War Pay 


We guarantee it with the 
fast,: reliable Auto-Knitter. 
Socks always needed. 


The :Auto-Knitter is the most 
modern development of the Knit- 
ting- machine. It works very fast 
and. turns out high grade socks, | | 
eveli better than hand knit, plain 
or ribbed, such as the world has, 
always- needed in thousands ‘and’ 
will ‘heed niore than ever during 
the -re-construction period. Sent 
guaranteed perfect, with piece of 
work started, ready to continue. 
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Just like Knitting Dollars 


Making money? Yes, 
indeed—if you are 
willing we gladly ar- 
range, without time 
limit to take all the 
Auto-Knitted socks 
you do not wish to 
dispose of otherwise, 
and guar- 
antee you 
highly pro- 
fitable war 
se; time rates 
for your 
work for 
at least three 
years after the 
war. We send 
replacement yarn 
FREE when working 


for us. 



































More Socks the Urgent Call 
Answer it—now—and provide yourself 
with a good income maker at home with 
the Auto-Knitter, no matter where you 
live. Here is one industry, at least, that 
will show huge demands in peace as well 
as war time. We know it, and are now 
guaranteeing our war time pay rates and bonus 
for three years after peace is declared. Our 
companies have been in business for 
many years and have never been able 
to fill the demand for Auto-Knitted 
socks. 

































Write today for full particulars en- 
closing 3c stamp and see what you and 
your family can now earn at home. 


AUTO-KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
Dept. 99S, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: Auto-Knitter Hosiery (Canada) Co., 
Limited, 607 College St., Toronto. 
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| and thev lived the life of beasts. 
| church cultivated amid this ignorance a super- 


| ferment began working. 
| rooms, in workshop corners and in remote vil- 


hungry grandchildren coming here tomorrow, 
and if I don’t make a big batch of sugar cookies, 
there’ll be a revolution to abolish grand- 
mothers.” ‘ 

Thus Aunt Emmy. © Like her, there are any 
number of good Americans who are worried 
about Bolshevism and. don’t know much about 
this terrible political phantom. 

The newspapers have printed from time to 
time stories of anarchy and murder and terror- 
ism in Russia, and a number of respectable, 
well-to-do Russians, including several with 
titles, have come to our shores with similar 
tales. Incidentally the newspapers and these 
Russian exiles have given us periodic assur- 
ances that the Bolshevist régime in Russia had 
fallen or was: about.to fall. 

Yet, somehow, the Bolshevist governmént 
goes on. The Bolsheviki came into power on 


|Mfovember 7, 1917,.and through the Soviets 
| Bolshevist authority. still rules over the greater 


part of European “Russia. Moreover, this 


| curious thing called Bolshevism ‘seems to be 
‘spreading “beyond: the boundaries of Russia. 


Throughout Central Europe and down into the 
Balkans great numbers of people seem to be in- 
fected with-it. Like the chestnut blight, it seems 
to leap over great spaces of territory, skipping 
Rumania, finding lodgment in Bulgaria. 

Who are tne Bolshevists? What are they 


| up to? To answer that question we must go 
back a little. 


4 The old Czarist bureaucracy held its power 
through a system of medieval oppression. It 
deliberately kept the great mass of the Russian 
people in a state of illiteracy, and it deliberately 
deprived the mass of the peasants of land. 


| Russia was a land of plenty, but for the poor 
workers and the poor peasants the wolf was 


always at the door. ‘The members of the aver- 
age peasant family lived a life of stolid drudg- 
ery—men, women, and children. The most ele- 
mentary necessities of life, things like butter, 
sugar, tea, coffee, were unknown to millions 
of them. They were beasts of burden merely, 
The Czarist 


stitious reverence for the Little Father, and the 


| Czar’s police railroaded to Siberia persons who 


dared lift their voices and declare that a better 
state of things was desirable. Starvation, 
ignorance, superstition, and vodka ruled the 
lives of the millions, while the bureaucratic 
upper layers of society were interlaced by a 


| system of wholesale graft and incompetence. 


The Russian Situation 
RUSSIA was largely an obscure, immobile 
mass of human misery. Yet in the massa 
cellars and obscure 


lages, groups would get together and talk of 
revolution and the dawn of liberty. In sub- 
terranean ways this propaganda spread. The 
liberal intellectuals took it up and carried it 
even into high places. Leaders of the move- 
ment were not infrequently executed Or assas- 
sinated, and hundreds of thousands of devoted 
men and women were exiled to bleak Siberia, 
but the thing continued, and it grew. 

The Japanese war demonstrated the rotten- 
ness of the Russian structure, and in 1905 the 
revolution broke in a great strike of the work- 
ers. For a time a Workman’s Council—the 
first Soviet—ruled Petrograd, and after an 
interval one Leon Trotzky became its presi- 
dent. The revolution failed, and Trotzky was 
one of those sent to Siberia for life. He escaped 
eventually, made his way to Europe, and lived 


| a precarious, fugitive existence in several coun- 


tries, and at last, after the great war had 
started, came to New York, where he lodged 
in a Bronx tenement and lived by writing edi- 
torials for a little Russian revolutionary paper 


| on the East Side. The local Socialist leaders 


generally looked on him with disfavor. He 
talked in terms of Russian radicalism, which 
sounded a bit too strong for American ears. 


Aunt Emmy Wants to Know 


.. (Continued from page 21) 


Meanwhile the radical. wing of the Russian 
revolutionary Socialists ‘was conducting its 
affairs mostly with its leaders in exile. This 
wing was the Bolshevist Party. “Bolshevikj” 
literally means simply “majority,” and tthe 
name originated. in 1903, when a split arose in 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
over some point of minor policy. - ‘The winning 
faction took the name Bolsheviki, and the 
losers were called Mensheviki, or minority, 

For. years Nicholas Lenine: was the Jeader 
of the radical wing: ~The Czar’s*secret police 
regarded him as the most dangefous and most 
uncompromising of the revolutionary leaders 
and several unsuccessful attempts were made 
to assassinate him. _Lenihe had: indéed no pa- 
tience, as had the leaders of some: of the other 
revolutionary factions, with compromises or 
petty reforms. He worked “for © thorough 
revolutionary overturn.“ He Wasa cool, far- 
sighted, political chess-player, atireless worker, 
impersonal as a hill of granite and fully as 
unyielding. He is the author of*sorme twenty- 
seven volumes on economic topics, has long 
been regarded as the great Socialist authority 
on agrarian problems, and has been an inde- 
fatigavle pamphleteer. His cold, mathematical 
mind is in strong contrast to the tempestuous 
enthusiasm of Trotzky. 


The Land Question 

[Iz iS often said that the key to the political 
problems of Russia is the land question, and 
with that key Lenine opened the door to power. 
When the Russian revolution broke, most of 
the Bolshevist leaders were in exile. — They 
went thronging back from every quarter of the 
world, Trotzky and others from America, 
Lenine from Switzerland. The German gov- 
ernment, without doubt glad to add another 
4“agitator” to the seething caldron of Russia, 

permitted Lenine to pass through Germany. 

From the start of the revolution the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils sprang up all over Rus- 
sia, and later the peasants added themselves 
to these organizations. It was soon apparent 
that the Soviets, and not the provisional gov- 

\ ernment, formed the real binder that knit 

‘revolutionary Russia together. The pro- 
visional government, headed successively by 
Lvoff, Miliukoff, and Kerensky, represented a 
compromise between the intellectual and lan¢- 
holding elements, and the radicalism of the 
masses—but the Soviets were the masses. At 
first these organizations had a distinctively 
moderate or Menshevik color, but in time the 
Bolshevists secured a growing majority, and 
finally a mass uprising in Petrograd established 
the Soviet régime with Lenine as premier. 

The first thing the new government did was 
to turn over to the peasants the land for which 
hey had been waiting for hundreds of years. 
There was an old, old peasant proverb, “The 
land belongs to nobody, only to God.” This 
the government set out to realize. The great 
estates were confiscated without compensation. 
The district Soviets apportioned the land 
among the village Soviets, and these tumed 
over plots or farms to Peter and Ivan and 
Paul, not to own, but to work, and they begat 
planning for cooperative use of farm machinery, 
cooperative buying and selling, and so forth. 
This was the beginning of Bolshevism. 

Of course this tremendous change was not 
accomplished easily or without violence. It 
some places the peasants seized the land and 
wrangled over it like dogs over a bone. Through 
broad areas the ignorant peasants abused their 
accession to power. Many splendid “mapor 
houses were burned, because they were to t 
peasants symbols of terrible tyranny. Nice 
people with good clothes were often persecul 
and driven out,.sometimes even murdered, 3m 

| educated persons, decent school-teachers am 
the like, were ill-treated, sometimes mobbed 
because education had always been denied to 
the poor peasant, and to him the intellect 

was a servant of the great landholder who ha 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Its timely use by sprayi or 
gargle relieves sore throat and 
is a precautionary measure 
against infection. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A, 





_ Aunt Emmy Wants to Know TUP TO SUCCESS 


hdd him in virtual slavery. But in spite of are dissatisfied with him, they may replace 
these terrible things the spring planting was him. ; Pe : LEARN THE NEW WAY 
done, and a bigger acreage was sown than at There is a Soviet in every city, village, dis- 
time since the war. The peasants were trict, and county in the Russian Federated STENOGR APHY 
sing for themselves. Republic. They knit their power together in 
With the confiscation of land all mortgages the Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets, com- 
The NEW WAY training course in Shorthand and 


iaeaane worthless sctaps of paper, and the posed of representatives of all branches of Fy poutibite fs semtase? adine in ente ee 

whole banking system was shaken. The industry and men from all parts of the republic, form—clearly explained—easily prepared. The stu- 

Soviet government, however, confiscated the which meets at least twice a year. This con- OF at mutes teenie 

banks and made them institutions run by the _ gress elects a central executive committee of STENOGRAPHERS IN DEMAND 
ent. Then the government began not more than two hundred members, which 

taking industries and turning them over to the is the permanent governing body of the repub- 

workers, to be run by —o of bgpsees lic, oe ons ee The com- higher and promotion quicker than at any previous 

is causcd a great confusion and much _ mittee divides itself into eleven administrative : 
¥ ition. In some cases, after a time, the colleges, headed by commissars similar to our ‘tie steal shaw a ane - Penis alee 


workers managed, through their committees, cabinet officers. revolutionizes all older methods. Atthe completion 

y ee eid ‘ . a % Ct , of the ten easily learned lessons, a speed 0: to 100 
torun the factories well and increase produc- | Some remaikable personalities have been words per minute is pemitte’ athe: tyeperiter 
tion as well as wages. In other cases they {ncluded among these commissars. They Beginners readily learn to take shorthand dicta- 
muddled things. The Bolshevist idea was j/work for workmen’s salaries, 600 rubles (about wate ene 
that no person was entitled to live by exploiting /$90) a month, with an extra allowance of 100 TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


the labor of any other person. They wanted j|rubles for each dependent. Thus Lenine, Don’t waste months of wearisome study and money 
to do away with dividends and rents and whose wife is employed in the Department of Si col baoed Ge, Gua sound. geben ees 
everything they called capitalism. But after . Education, gets 600 rubles, and Trotzky, who beginner, in no time, ; 
a fime they saw that they could not—for the. has a wife and three children, gets goo rubles. pow Bae no hee \i 

t, at least—expropriate all the indus- Both Lenine and Tchicherin, the Commissar é Fn Bay at only \. 
tries, so they called off that process. It is for Foreign Affairs, come of old and well-to-do Never has there beena \ § 


likely that most of the industries in Russia Russian families. Trotzky is the son of a SE ae 
today are still under private control, but profits prosperous Jewish merchant. In_ Petrograd ing then the NEW pit B 
are limited by the government, and committees Trotzky and his family lived in a little garret gymnastic finger training. 
of workers share in the management. room in Smolny Institute, the Soviet head- Livy 3 mating on A Bg a 
An All-Russian Workers’ Council of Control, quarters. Keyboard, a blindfolded person 
consisting of delegates from the various work- Tchicherin served as a diplomat under the a auaeiies ar tos ee 
es’ and peasants’ organizations and unions, Czar before he became a revolutionary So- WAY lessons. 
including delegates from “The Engineers and _cialist. While Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
Technical Agents Union of Russia,” was estab- in Petrograd, he lived in a shabby little lodging- 
lished to take over control of all industry and house in the working quarter, and members of 
commerce. Likewise a Supreme Council of the American Red Cross Mission, who had 
National Economy was formed for the organi- occasion to call upon him at his office, would 
zation of the public ownership of utilities and find him transacting affairs of state clad in a 
ofthe state finances. This council consists of soiled sweater and baggy old trousers. , 
the All-Russian Council of Workers’ Control, : 
representatives of the people’s commissars,* Women’s Labor Laws 
and accredited specialists and experts in an LUNARCHARSRY, Commissar of Educa- . / 
advisory capacity. tion, is one of the noted writers and scholars , : f 
, of Russia. His first assistant is Maxim Gorky. ; ry 
Every Bolshevist Must be a Worker The Commissar for Public Welfare is a woman, {=| > ji! 
HE heart of the Bolshevist idea is this: that {Alexandra Kollontay, known for her many | yi 
in order to exist in the Soviet state, a per- |books on mothers and children and general | # f || ‘ 
son must work. This is likewise the law of the sociological topics. One of her first acts was to 
beehive, where at intervals the workers get to- secure the passage of a law providing free care ", 
gether and slay all the drones. The Bolshe- for sixteen weeks for women before, during, and Ns 
iki have not, so far as the writer has been able after confinement, and providing that working 
o learn, except in sporadic instances due to women, for a month after they return to their 
norance, found it necessary to adopt such homes, need work in the factories only four 
xtreme tactics, nor have they found it neces- hoursaday. She also established in Petrograd 
sary to pass special laws against non-workers. a home for convalescent mothers, known as the 
The nature of the Soviet state issuch as tomake Palace of Motherhood. 
it extremely difficult for non-workers to exist The general Soviet idea is to make the 
in it. wealth and productivity of the nation the 
If you live in a Russian town today and are heritage of all the people instead of a few. 
above eighteen years of age, you may vote fora , Production is organized in the interest of the 
lepresentative in the Soviet. But to do this | general needs, instead of for profit. To this 
you do not, as in America, go to the polls and | end ambitious plans have been projected, such 
vote with your neighbors. You vote with the as harnessing the Volga and other rivers to 
people of your trade or profession. Zhe muni- furnish light and power for the cities. Exten- 
tions factory elects a delegate, the shoe factory, sive irrigation projects are planned. A  sys- 
the clothing shops, the brickyards, the glass- tematic control of production has been intro- 
works, the soldiers and sailors, the organized duced. Thus, instead of forty different types 
clerks, school-teachers, engineers, physicians, of plows produced in Russia under individual 
men of other professions. Women workers enterprise, the number has been reduced to 
\ Vote with the men, and organized housewives seven normal types. Government purchase 
may send their delegates too, which, as city of necessary — has nce? designed — a 
government is merely municipal housekeeping, great scale to eliminate speculation. Half a 
18a very good thing. 4 ie billion rubles were voted last spring to pur- we vn preps. tery nic. pel 
Adherents of the Soviet idea declare that chase cotton from Turkestan. Similar appro- course treating on the following subjects: English, 
this is a more satisfactory method of represen- priations have been made for the import of | etterwriting, Omce Routine, and Secretarial duties. 
tation than the normal democratic fashion wool, farming implements, and textiles. The comment wages from $25.00 t6 $40.09 & week and 
= een the people of a district have a number of cooperative stores has increased below for the FREE BOOK ex taining our enet- 
pee c vice between two or more district remarkably. There wete over thirty thousand, hand and Typecriting, You will be amased—act 
ldates, whom most of them know nothing _ last fall. now—tear off and mail to 
re and who are bound to their constituents A system of employment bureaus, such as THETULILOSS SsHOOL 
Y¥ No real ties. Under the Soviet system per- never before has existed in Russia, has been "EW way IN SHORTHAND 
sons bound together by the most vital eco- q created under the management of workingmen. 2382 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


pl ties vote for one of their own number Unemployment insurance has been estab- | Gentlemen: Knowing that 1am not ‘chllogted tn oa way, 
° Tepresent them, and.if at any time they |lished. For the first time a real school system lt a hale EE see i atlrg 
*The people's c . \has been formed, and every child in Soviet 
inet officers in st. ™ssars correspond to our cab- \Russia goes to school. In some districts, last 
. varge of the administrative depart- ° ’ 
summer, great numbers of children were taken 


ments. They a 
to the big estates under competent teachers 


re directly res sible ri 
representatives ly responsible to the people’s 
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Mothers, You Can 





Make This Denver Test 


in Your Own Home 


HE children are the world’s 
fairest judges. They're open- 
minded, unprejudiced and their 
delicate sense of taste is unimpaired. 


Twenty-three of them sat around 
the table in Denver, Colorado—each 
confronted with four dishes of 
steaming rolled oats, one of Purity 
and three other leading brands. 


They were asked each to point out 
the dish which tasted best. By 
means of secret markings on the 
various dishes—the count showed 
that 19 chose Purity. 


Purity turns the old-fashioned break- 
fast cereal into.a wholesome delight. 
Purity Rolled Oats are evolved from 
the finest, full, developed grains. 


They are specially processed to bring out 
afid preserve the natural, rich nutty oat 
flavor, They don’t need heaps of sugar 
and cream to make a flavory, tasty dish. 


Motuers—Let your children decide 
whether Purity Oats surpasses the brand 
you are now using. 
Make this Denver 
test in your own 
home. 





PRESlogNnyY 


% Purity Oats Company 
Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 
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| Aunt Emmy Wants to Know 


jand lived there on a communistic basis, sup- 
| porting themselves from the soil. 

Most of this program sounds logical and 
good. Parts of it some of us would be skeptical 
about, and some of us would be most em- 
phatically opposed to, because they so. thor- 
oughly differ from our own order of individual- 
istic initiative, which the Bolsheviki are wont 
to refer to as individualistic anarchy. 

The complete overturn of society: in Russia 
has beyond doubt caused tremendous con- 
fusion, and much hardship .and_ bitterness 
among the “nicest” people. » By the “nicest” 
people we mean, of course, the well-to-do 
people. For many of them there is no immedi- 
ate place in the new order. Many of them 
have, no doubt, actually starved because they 
could find no place. Of course powerful ele- 
ments of the old order have resisted the new 
régime, and there has been fighting and blood- 
shed. A revolution is always terrible. In our 
American revolution some of our most respect- 
able people—Tories—were chased into Canada 
and their property confiscated under a sort of 
mob rule. That sort of thing has been going 
on on a much larger scale in Russia. After the 
Allied invasion began, the so-called Red Terror 
broke out in many places, as it did during the 
French revolution after a similar allied in- 
vasion. An infuriated populace in many cases 
turned on all persons suspected of complicity 
in bringing in the foreign armies.. How far the 
Soviet leaders were implicated in these out- 
rages is a question. 









Popular Sentiment Toward Revolution 


ABOUT a century ago the great popular 

demonstration in France for political democ- 
racy was looked upon with horror by the organ- 
ized’ societies of the world. Most of the politi- 
cal leaders in other nations could see nothing 
in the French revolution but chaos and anarchy. 
The Russian revolution is a popular demon- 
[stration for social and industrial democracy. 
|The various factions of the social democratic 


‘idea in Russia differ, not on the end to be at- 


Eprror’s Note: One day recently we went 
about inquiring of various well-read persons the 
difference between a Bolshevist, a Socialist, and 
an Anarchist. No one of them cared to risk 
his or her reputation by hazarding an opinion. 
In other words, no one knew. Assuming that this 
state of affairs was not merely local, and as the 
Bolshevists, next to the Peace Congress, are at- 
tracting the most attention just now, we thought 
it would be a good idea to have an article about 
them.. So we asked Mr. Eric Shuler, secretary of 
the Author’s League of America, to recommend 
a thoroughly reliable writer who was conversant 
with the situation in Russia. As the scenes in 








money. The camera has not done the situa- 
tion full justice, for the lighted area is very 
bright indeed, and this intensity is naturally 
not manifested in plain black and white. If 
you look sharply, however, and follow the 
shaded areas, you will note taat there is much 
less light in the left-hand booth. There isa 
startling story told by the contrast of the 
thirty-watt carbon and the twenty-five watt 
tungsten as shown in the photograph at the 
upper right. The tungsten lamp here requires 
five watts less than its companion and emits 
twenty-two candles, as against the carhon’s 
twelve. The picture speaks for itself. The 
view at the bottom of the page again shows 
these two lamps but with a longer photographic 
exposure and the lights flashed in to show their 
position in the booths. Immediately above 
this the fifty-watt carbon is outshone by a 
lamp taking half its current, the twenty-five 
}watt’ tungsten. If you can get your carbon 
lamps for nothing, and are, therefore, loath to 


tained, but merely on method. The Bolsheyikl 
represent one of the most drastic programs. 
Their view is that the owning class of a coun. 
try, the people who control the land, the indus. 
tries, and the money, are bound to control the 
destinies of the country and, through the presg 
the schools, and so forth, even the mind agg 
will of the people. Hence they are impatient 
of parliamentary reforms and insist that the 
first step toward a popularly governed society 
must be to take the control of land, of in 
dustry, of wealth away from the small Owning 
class and vest it in the general community, 


The Workers Are the Dictators Hg 


T°? conduct this transition process they have 
set’ up a temporary dictatorship of the 
workers, have suppressed minority opinion ruth. 
lessly, and: have performed other high-handed 
ets, including the repudiation of the national 
ebt, which, they declare with some justification 
was largely money raised by the old autocracy 
to crush the democratic aspirations of the Rus- 
sian people. It is true that they insist that the 
dictatorship shall cease as soon as the new order 
is established, and they have recently offered 
to compromise on the debt, as a sop to foreign 
opinion. It is also true that as soon as the 
Russian people wish to place a more moderate 
faction in power, they can effect this through 
their Soviets, though it is unlikely that any 
change will come while Russia is being invaded, 
Some sincere Americans see only murder and 
chaos and repression:in Soviet Russia. Others 
see only a new free society in the building, 
framed on a program of lofty idealism. If the 
communistic society the Bolsheviki aim at isa 
workable thing under Russian conditions and 
sets the desire of the mass of the Russian 
péople, it will probably survive in spite of 
foreign effort to overthrow it. If it is some- 
hing conceived merely in ignorance and fanati- 
cism, it will fall of its own weight. After all, 
the test of it will be Aunt Emmy’s test, “how 
it will affect babies and young married folks, 
and folks who don’t get along very well.” 


that turbulent country are shifting rapidly, it was 
necessary for Mr. Kellock to supplement his own 
information with facts obtained from men just 
returned from Russia and from documents of un- 
doubted authenticity. He states that his sources 
of information are: “Colonel Raymond Robins, 
head of the American Red Cross Mission in 
Russia; the reports of Major Thomas D. 
Thacher and Colonel William B. Thompson, also 
of the Mission; talks with Mr. Gregory Yarros, 
the Associated Press correspondent in Russia, 
recently returned, and various other corres pond- 
ents: and numerous documents, official and 
semi-official, that have come from Russia.” 


Carbon Lamps Are Wasteful 


(Continued from page 25) 


discard them, one good reason why they 
should go is two dollars and fifteen cents. To 
explain: The average life of both types of 
lamp may be taken at a fair value of 1,000 
hours. On a ten-cents-a-kilowatt-hour basis 
the fifty-watt carbon lamp will cost one-h 
cent an hour to burn, or $5.00 for energy during 
its life; the twenty-five watt tungsten, 1,000 
hours at one-quarter cent, or $2.50; the lamp 
will cost you 35 cents, a total of $2.85, or 4 
saving of $2.15 on each. If you have twealy 
in service, $43.00. Can you afford to us 
carbon lamps even if you do get them for 
nothing? : 

In discarding the four carbon lamps 0 the 
parlor fixture, two of which were all you da : 
to burn, you may now have four twenty-five 
watt tungstens going, furnishing a better dis 
tribution of light and more of it for less money. 
This is the keynote of the whole thing—m® 
less but more and more light, and in even) 
distributed units. 
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Try them this way: 


Wrap half of a thin slice 
of bacon around each 
sausage and fasten it 
with a toothpick. Put 
them in a pan, turning 
them frequently until 
the bacon is crisped. 
Remove the picks before 
serving. 


Just watch his face when 
he first tastes this sausage! 


First a radiant smile, then an exclamation, then 
silence—while the sausages melt away like snow be- 
fore the sun. 


They are so good we’re afraid to tell you how good 
they are. 


You’d never believe that anything’ so delicious could 
be sealed up in a can, all ready at any time to provide 
you with an easily and quickly prepared supper, 
luncheon or breakfast. 


The secret of this Red Crown deliciousness is ex- 
tremely simple. It’s the same secret you make use of 
yourself in cooking and preserving. 


We merely buy the best meats we can get and pack 
them in the best way we know how. 


They save time and bother, they are always ready 
and every one of our twenty-four Red Crown Meat 
Products has received the endorsement of Dr. Wiley. 


The three Red Crown Products shown are excellent 
ones to start a life-long attachment for Red Crown 
Meats. Your regular grocer probably has them. If he 
has not yet secured his supply, drop us a card and we 
will see that your wants are attended to. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY 
CHICAGO U.S. A. 











“—so I got home late. But I'll have 
supper ready in ten minutes. And 


it’s going to be good.” 


? CHICAGO, 
= 'SHT OF CONTEN 


Corned beef hash that will be 
a revelation. Full of meat, 
almost no fat and not at all 
salty. Delicious by itself or 
with a poached egg. Needs 
only to be browned-in-the-pan. 


Delicately seasoned beef, 
cooked to a turn and all ready 
for your table. A complete 
meat dish in itself. Admirable 
when served with sweet or 
white potatoes or with rice. 


In using advertisements see page 6 

































































Where Do 


RE you im- 
proving your 
abilities or are 

you standing still? If 
your ability as a house- 
keeper were to be in- 
dicated on a graphic 
chart, would it be 
represented on an as- 
scending part or on a 


Tinytot, just from the blue- “plateau” of the 


Tinytot who's older, too— curve? ’ 
All your playmates in this The demands of our time are not only for 


TOU, Past] 
rs am love your ‘\@ |ward in our national life and international 
Kiddie-Koop. Bf | relations, but also that each should in his or her 

own way strive for individual efficiency. As 


a . never before this country is ape by problems 

that can approach solution only through devel- 

B assinet, Crib opment of greater ability of its people—effi- 
and ciency in work, efficiency in thought, and effi- 

° a ciency in living. A nation can be no better than 
Play-Pen Combined ps Sea 


% its citizens. 
For the price of a good crib alone 


“2 


Twenty years ago two American psycholo- 
gists, Bryan and Harter, experimenting with the 
Western Union Telegraph learners, made one 
of the most interesting and valuable scientific 
discoveries. Charting the improvement made 
by students of telegraphy day by day, they 
found that while the rates of learning differed 
greatly among individuals, the curves showi 
the rate of learning were all very similar. 

For example, for all of the students there 
was a rapid rate of improvement day by day 
for the first few days. Then came a period 
lasting several days in which there seemed to be 
no improvement, no matter how hard the stu- 
dent worked. This period was followed by an- 
: other rapid ascent showing marked improve- 
wheels. — prea) to ment, followed by a period of no vidoe 
~ vai anywnere, incoors or lasting for a considerable length of time. 

— : In developing ability as telegraphers, there- 
fore, it was found that progress was made by 
successive rapid climbs or ascents, each ascent 
separated from the foregoing by rather long 
periods in which there seemed to be no prog- 
vestigate. Write today for FREE ress. These periods of no apparent progres- 
elgg AE cgay 3 ye sion appeared on the graphic charts prepared 
proposition and dealer-helps. & by Bryan and Harter as horizontal lines and 
|were called “plateaus.” 
| Other psychologists have since made 
E.M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. studies of hae ability is acquired in such di- 
3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. verse subjects as. typewriting, shorthand, 
Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Can. memorizing, mathematics, learning new lan- 


i guages, juggling, and gymnastics. In every 


Glossy white — practical— 
e€conomical—indispensable 
to.every home blessed with 
a kiddie. 


Cleverly contrived to shel- 
ter and protect baby and 
to save mother’s nervous 
energy—day and night from 
baby’s birth thru third and 
fourth year. 


Safety-screened. Sanitary. 
Brop side. Swivel or fixed 


S Pe 


se fx 


Ne 


Springs raise (bassinet position) 
and lower (crib or play-pen posi- 
tion) .with one motion. 


No mother can afford not to in- 








Baby Clothes 


Send for this 56-page 
Arnold Baby Book 
Showing every one of this’ |] 
complete assortment of de- |}! 
lightful little undergarments | 
:/ —from pinning band to ac- 
cessories for mother and | 


nursery — photographed on 
live models with full description 
of materials, construction and ap- | 
plication. You will be pleased | 
with it. | 






watched for her. She was his little 
playmate, dimpled, rosy, sparkling-eyed 

—just the right sort of comrade for a boy of 
eight glad summers, the kind that takes the 
sultriness out of the sultriest day and makes 
it alive with new ideas and delightful possibili- 
ties. Billie rested one bare foot and then the 
other upon the lower bar of the garden gate and 
patiently and happily awaited the first glimpse 
of her following the well-worn, friendly path. 
“ ” ae Cordially the morning sunshine smiled into his 
he. teehee Co. freckled face and found a frankly radiant 

answer there. 


cael ocur “ A rude laugh carried clearly from across the 


> road. “ Billie’s waiting for his g-u-r-l!” came in 
aternity, 


jesting tones. “Ha, ha! He’s waiting for his 
BIG 76-page Style Book, picturing hun- 
APSe Zo are Sivic Bock. picturing hen 
iy designed 


g-u-r-l!” 
A look of strange surprise spread over Billie’s 
Waists and Corsets—specia! 
absolutely free. 


‘ IE warm heart of Billie beat faster as he 






































countenance, and for the moment the day lost 
all its brightness, the garden gate its joy. 
Billie’s mother, standing in her doorway, 
heard the merry taunt and laughter. She 
joined in it—thoughtlessly—or should we so 












apparel made by ourselves. 
Lowest prices. Send for your Book today. 
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You Stand? 


By Dr. Paul H. Nystrom 


You, good reader, are caught 
napping if you. are standing any- 
where, for unless you are going 
ahead you are really going back. 
The procession passes you when- 
ever you stop, leaving you to do 
today’s tasks with yesterday’s 
equipment. ‘Read this article and 
then try to get off your “plateau” 


case the developm 
of ability showeal 
similar graph. It js 
now assumed by all 
psychologists that 
every ability that we 
possess develops in the 
same way, that is, by 
rapid ascents followed 
by ‘long periods of no 
apparent progress, as 
shown on a curve 
by upshoots and plateaus. 


wise, effective statesmanship to lead us for- § One of the significant details discovered in 


all of these studies made by the psychologists 
was that at each plateau stage most of the 
students or learners upon whom the experi- 
ments were made underwent strong tendencies 
to stop progress, to stop trying, to lose their 
ambition to excel, to become discouraged, 
Nothing but will power, reinforced in the case 
of the experiments by the encouragement of 
the teachers, carried the learners through this 
plateau stage to the next upshoot. Where 
there was lack of determination to continue 
persistent practise or study, the ability of the 
learner seemed to set or crystallize in the 
plateau stage, making further ascents diff- 
cult if not impossible. 

The point of interest to you and me in the 
story of this experiment is that any ability 


that any of us have is now éither on-the 


upshoot: or in the plateau. stage. Nine 
chances out of ten it is on a plateau; if it is, 
it will stay there to the end of our days unless 
we do something about it. Will power. and 
stick-to-itiveness, effectively applied in contin- 
ued study, practise, or application, will make the 
next ascent in ability possible.. The individual 
must’ exert himself or herself. - It takes*strain 
to break through. There is no easy method. 

If a person does not try to make the next 
ascent, the plateau he is already on tends to 
become a habit, which in time becomes as 
fixed as a concrete wall. 

There can be no doubt that most. people 
could, if they chose, push their ability. in any 
line of interest at least to the next plateau 
stage above their present lev-l. 

The lesson to be drawn is obvious. We may 
not be the architects of our success, but we 
certainly have some control over what degree 
of ability we are to possess in the future. Are 
you going to be on the same ability plateau 
six months from now that you are_on today? 


The Heart of Billie 


| By Irene Avery Judson 


excuse a mother, who must know how sensitive 
is the mind of a child, how delicate his feelings, 
and how pure his thoughts until, perchance, 
suggestion from some maturer brain poisons 
fine fiber of his nature? oe 
Thus did they tease warm-hearted Billie 
with a word, a laugh, a gesture, merely for thet 
own amusement, never meaning any hal 
But the small, round chin of Billie each time 
dropped a little lower. The eyes showed les 
of childishness, held almost a look of sham; 
then he failed to meet his little playmate at the 


garden gate. ; 
So the boy and the girl to whom the friend- 
ship should have meant so much of coma 
ship and sympathy and pleasure, contributing 
most richly to a healthy, normal teen-age, 
it all, through no fault of their own; andi 
place there grew a shyness, an awkward, 1 
ing—aye, suspicious—feeling that wasim 
unwholesome. “a 
Legion is the heart of Billie! Legion 8 the 
little playmate! Let no thoughtless laughtet 
poison their innocence. 
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Ghe IDEAL SOAP 


Zor Fine Laundering 
in the [DEAL FORM 
wor Fine Laundering 


A bubbling suds of pure, mild Ivory Soap and 
water—a rich lather in which to cleanse your 
daintiest finery. 


Made most quickly by using the new Ivory 


$2 Soap Flakes—snowlike flakes, light as air, that 


‘a 


BSS 


? 


melt into sudsy foam as soon as they touch 
_ lukewarm water. 


*, A spoonful or two makes such rich, thick suds 
oe #\ that no rubbing is needed. Chiffons, silks and 


ts 


_ laces—all the wondrous fabrics made by mod- 
ern looms —come from the wash bowl as fresh 


| and lovely as new. 


Ivory Soap Flakes is now on sale at your Dealer’s. 


0c A PACKAGE 


{ 


re 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Ninety-Five in One-Hundred 
Litmus Test Papers Turn Pink 


ENTAL authorities believe that “Acid- 
Mouth” is the chief cause of tooth 
decay, and that 95 in 100 people have it. 
That is why 95 in 100 Litmus Test Papers 
turn pink. 


And that is why it is important for you to 
send for our free Litmus Test Papers and 
make your own test for “Acid-Mouth.” It’s 
very simple. You place one of the papers 
on your tongue. If it remains blue, you are 
lin20—your mouthis normal. But if it turns 
pink—as it is very likely to do 19 times in 20 
—you have proof positive that your mouth 


is in an unfavorably acid condition and 
needs immediate attention if you would 
save your teeth from gradual destruction. 


Having ascertained that you have “Acid- 
Mouth,” make a second test with Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and another Litmus paper. 
First brush your teeth and gums well with 
Pebeco, then place the second paper in 
your mouth. It will remain blue, thus prov- 
ing that Pebeco has temporarily removed 
the acid condition, and making it seem 
probable that the regular use of Pebeco will 
keep “Acid-Mouth” in check. 


een eee a 


See what happens in an “Acid-Mouth” 


Bits of food lodge between your teeth and under the gums. They dis- 
solve in the constant warmth and moisture, then your mouth becomes acid. 
The hard enamel of the teeth is gradually weakened by these mouth acids. 
Germs enter and swiftly destroy the soft interior pulp. 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 
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Mere cleansing of your teeth not enough 
But Pebeco does both. It is 


the real, scientific answer to “Acid-Mouth,” and its faithful use will give 


You must also counteract “Acid-Mouth.” 


your teeth an exceptional whiteness and polish. Its keen, undisguised 
flavor is delightfully refreshing and invigorating to the mouth and gums. 
Combine its night and morning use with twice-yearly visits to your dentist. 
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How to know whether you have “Acid-Mouth” 


We have already told you an easy and certain way to find out. Send 
for the Litmus Test Papers, which we will supply you free. If the papers 
indicate that you have “Acid-Mouth,” enlist the services of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste to counteract the dangerous condition. If your mouth proves to be 
normal, use Pebeco to prevent “Acid-Mouth.” And also use Pebeco because 
of its excellence as an all-’round dentifrice. 
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Pebeco Tooth Paste is for sale by druggists everywhere ir 


Te St b 
Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 159 William Sonat, New York mn 
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ities. I scurried about recently in search 
of suitable amusement for a half dozen or so of 
my neighborhood “nephews” and “nieces” 
who had succumbed to chicken-pox. 

My quest led me to a children’s hospital, 
where the suggestions of the head nurse and a 
visit to the wards proved most helpful. “No 
exciting entertainment should be allowed a 
sick child,” she warned, “‘and never should he 
be permitted to play until he is overtired. 
You must remember, too, that getting over- 
heated is always dangerous, because so many 
children’s diseases will develop into pneumonia 
at the slightest provocation, and in the ‘rash’ 
diseases, such as chicken-pox, measles, scarlet 
fever, and so forth, it is best to wait until the 
rash has made its appearance before providing 
entertainment. Previous to the breaking out 
of the rash a child may be too feverish. 

“Qnly those toys and books which can be 
completely destroyed afterward should be 
given to children with even slightly contagious 
diseases. Even for the milder illnesses atter 
which the toys need not be destroyed I should 
advise that only those of a washable, sanitary 
variety be used. 

“Be sure’—the white-garbed woman said 
it beseechingly—‘‘ that the children are com- 
fortably propped when they sit up in bed to 
read or play. They should have just enough 
pillows back of them—‘enough’ depending 
upon the size of the child and the size of the 
pillows. Two or three pillows of the regulation, 
bed size will usually suffice if they are correctly 
arranged. A little pillow tucked under the 
knees and extending a short distance under 
the upper part of the limbs will relieve the 
tension of the leg muscles and aid the patient 
in making a flat lap for supporting games, 
books, and so forth, especially when a similar 
small pillow is placed a-top of the knees or 
thighs and the covers drawn over it. A bread- 
or baking-board placed on the lap-pillow will 
make a convenient table for the playing of 
games, as will also a sewing lap-board and the 
regulation invalid’s table. If the improvised 
table becomes too heavy, it should be propped 
at the sides with boxes, books, or blocks to 
relieve the weight.” 


A Roomful of Rainbows 


In my tour of inspection of this hospital 
the first delightful thing I saw was a roomful of 
rainbows. A resourceful nurse had hung across 
a sunny window a string of glass prisms from 
one of those old-fashioned chandeliers, and the 
place was a-dance with fairy colors that cheered 
the pale little child in the bed. 

The children in the ward were doing various 
things. Many of them were playing with the 
never-failingly delightful “cut-outs.” One 
ingenious lad was creating original “pictures” 
by cutting out landscapes and seascapes from 
magazines and making curved slots in them, 
in which he inserted cut-outs of people, 
houses, cattle, trees, automobiles, and boats. 
A little girl, domestically inclined, was found 
furnishing an imaginary room, the floor of 
which was the lid of a cardboard box. She 
made slits in the lid and then inserted, so 
that they stood upright, cut-out chairs, tables, 
, and so forth. Upon the cardboard 
sHoor were even Oriental rugs of paper! All 
these furnishings were from magazine adver- 



















































ents. 

Children of every age seemed to find great 
amusement in picture puzzles made by cutting 
the cover of an old magazine to bits, the 
puzzle being to fit the pieces together again to 
form the original pictures. The smaller the 
7 the larger the pieces of the puzzles were 
cut. 





he Sick-Abed Child > 


By Rena Stillman 


A box of crayons and a magazine containing 
uncolored prints delighted the younger children, 
who would play happily at being artists. 

Quantities of old picture postal cards had 
been sent to the hospital, and the children 
took great pleasure in looking at them and 
sorting them by states, cities, and countries. 

One nurse informed me that kindergarten 
work was excellent for entertaining small sick 
folk. The public libraries supply excellent 
books upon the subject. Playing “sculptor” 
with clay or colored modeling compositions is 
only one of the infinitely entertaining kinder-| 
garten ideas. 

Many friends suggested new and original 
ways of entertaining my small convalescent 
friends. I was told that a bowl of gleaming 
goldfish in a room was “company.” It is} 
understood, of course, that no pets should be| 
allowed in a sick-room if the disease is con-| 
tagious, and those of the larger, furry ,and hairy 
variety should never be admitted to a child’s 
bedroom, whether that child be sick or well. 
Even the fish and frogs, and perhaps a canary, 
must first receive the approval of the attending 
physician. 


“Counterpane Land” 


I found, too, that small folk love to play 
“Counterpane Land,” as the little boy did in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s verses. All a little 
chap has to do is to draw his knees up, one 
higher than the other, under the loose bed- 
covers, to make the nicest kind of white hills 
and valleys. He can make the land that he has 
thus created a country of peace, dotted with a 
Noah’s ark, farm, cattle, and trees, or he can 
cause it to bristle with tin soldiers, forts, and 
paper tents. 

Tin or paper soldiers upon the foot-board | 
make excellent targets for the harmless pop-gun. 
Excitement, however, must be guarded against, 
in most of these soldier plays. One restless 
little sufferer was kept lying quietly by the| 
suggestion that he was a sick soldier and that | 
his mother, who tactfully wore a Red Cross 
band upon her arm, was an army nurse. A| 
little girl was quieted by the remark that her | 
tossing might disturb the “sick” doll which 
she was cuddling in her small, feverish 
arms. 

A mother with an imagination sometimes 
escaped for a few minutes from an exacting 
little invalid’s room by leaving her in charge of 
a fairy godmother. This helpful personage was 
impersonated by a dancing reflection thrown 
upon the ce‘ling by a mirror placed at a certain 
angle upon a sunny window-sill. Of course, 
the child knew nothing of the mirror. As the 
fairy god~.other would come only when mother 
was about to leave the room, the child was 
frequently glad to have her mother depart. 
Sometimes, on rainy days, when the sun fairy 
could not come out, this same mother set the 
sick child to stringing brightly colored beads 
when she was compelled to leave her. 

A doctor told how he played Santa Claus. 
A sick child was afraid of him, kindly as he was, 
so the mother supplied him with an inexpensive 
little gift each time he came, which gift he 
presented to the child. The youngster soon 
awaited his visits eagerly. The gifts were such 
that they furnished amusement between the 
doctor’s visits. 

Girls can sew, embroider, and knit during 
convalescence. Boys can whittle and make 
hammocks. Every one knows that convales- 
cents of all ages like to read and be read to. 
Nothing exciting should be read, and a story 
should never be so long that a child will fret 
for the remainder if it is found necessary to 
“drop” the story in the middle. Needless to 
admonish, convalescents of all ages should 
hear or read only cheerful, optimistic tales. 
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No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RUBENS 


Infant Shirt 


Buy the > 
Genuine 


RUBENS 


Costs no 
more than 
the Imitation 


Price List Sent Upon Request 
Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Ine. 
358 W. Madison Str. Chicago, Ill. 


Be Sure 


tsa Infant Shirt 





SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer — Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves —“Scien- 
tifically Silent” Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing ‘i yet at 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
noiselessness. Write NOW 
FoR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER'S NAME. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
42 Tower Gidg. Chicago, ti. 





IT SERVES YOUR HOME AND 
SAVES YOUR TIME THAT 
1S PRACTICAL ECONOMY 


In using advertisements see page 6 85 








































work fade 
her loveliness? 


The wasteful broom is symbolic of the 


household drudgery that so often fades 
the roses blooming in the cheeks of health. All so 
needless too, because such labor-saving articles as 
the Bissell sweepers make housework a pleasant 
and easy accomplishment, Housewives with Bis- 
sell —— etc., are not enslaved by home 
tasks, but find leisure for patriotic duties. 


*BISSELL’S 
GxeG uh SWEEPERS 


VACUUM 


keep the rugs bright and dustless, the one by its 
quick daily use; the other by periodically extract- 
ing with powerful air suction the fine dirt which 
has settled deeper. ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers cost but $4.25 to $7.75; Bissell’s Vacuum Sweepers 
$8.50 to $13.00. At dealers everywhere. Either makes a 
fine wedding gift. De luxe booklet, ‘“The Care of Rugs and 
Carpets’, on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO, 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Made in Canada, too. 




























"™? Anearly start this 
year necessary. 
KEITH ’S will 
help you make 
your Housea 
Home. This 
oe specialized month- 

=i ly magazine gives 
latest ideas and plans you cannot afford to miss. 


KEITH’S BIG $2 Offer 
For $2 (personal checks add roc) we will enter 9 mos. sub. 
to Keith’s Magazine, $2.50 a year, and mail 

Any One of Keith’s Plan Books 
100 Bungalow Designs | 100 Brick & Stucco 





Home-Builders! Get Ready 
















100 Cottage Designs 100 cstg. $4000 to $6500 
100 Artistic Homes 50 Garages $150 to $2000 


KEITH'S 220 ABBAY BUICDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Little Tudor Play Suits 


Save Washing. Make the little tots happy. 
Keep them strong and sturdy. 
Built for service—of the finest quality material, 
fit and workmanship. Write for descriptive 
booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., or order 
now, stating age and sending price of garment 
wanted. Ages I-2-3-4-5-6, $1.50; 7-8-9-10, $1.75; 
II-12-13-14, $2.00. 
JONES BROS. GARMENTS CO. 
364 Main St. Dubuque, Iowa 
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The oval neck-line, which has been ultra 
smart during the winter, will still be used. As 
it is a trying line, however, a standing or folded 
collar placed across the back has been adopted 
to relieve the severity. This fold is not high 
at all but merely finishes the neck-line. For 
the spring we may expect-to use a little more 
white in back and front of a colored blouse or 
frock. A piping of white or of a contrasting 
color is good on the oval as well as the round or 
square neck. Varieties of these neck-lines are 
scattered throughout the following pages, and 
three typical ones are shown on page 64. The 
round neck is finished with a frill; the square 
neck is relieved by a bit of batiste embroidered 
across the front, with edges piped with the 
color of the trimming; the V-shaped neck is 
piped with self material and relieved by a tie 
which comes from the back and drops over each 
shoulder. One of the best examples of the oval 
neck is sketched on page 62. To make this 
smart, it must come quite near the edge of the 
shoulder, or the lines can not be right. A very 
becoming neck-line is shown in the waist at the 
right of the group on page 70. This deep oval 
is also pretty in satin with a plaiting of chiffon. 

The armhole is still close and in coats 
is fitted in flat, narrow fashion. In dresses 
the sleeve usually goes into the lining, and 
the outside of the dress is finished indepen- 
dently. We are undoubtedly going to have 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 63) 





many bell sleeves and some shorter sleeves! 

Spring millinery is of first importance, ag we 
buy our hats before we buy our dresses. From 
Paris we learn that the directoire hat will be 
the inspiration of many new models. Th 
we may not put a great deal of color in oy 
dresses, in our hats we shall. Lacquer red is 
new color which will be used in straws, mos 
attractively relieved, perhaps, by satin com. 
binations or by the trimming. This does not 
mean that hats will be loaded with bows anq 
flowers, but they will certainly have more than 
during the past few seasons. The turbans and 
the beret hats have hundreds of varieties. The 
new idea, however, is to make the turban rather 
broader at the side, due perhaps to the infly. 
ence of the Alsatian bows which France 
adopted when Alsace was again hers. The 
fashion features suggest length rather thay 
width, and the little flat, round hats of the wip. 
ter will pass. Milans and satin are used for the 
first spring hats. In many instances stray 
forms the turned-up brim, and satin forms the 
crown. These turned-up brims, by the way, 
somewhat shade the eyes, although they give 
the effect of a small hat. Pretty models of this 
order are shown on page 63. With afternoon 
dresses the brimmed hats, wide at the side and 
narrow at the back and front, are the newest. 
In many cases the satin hats are embroidered 
and beaded in Chinese motifs. 


I Have Found Out for You 


(Continued from page 64) 


period -which American commerce is now 
entering upon, Mr. Haas likened to the Eliza- 
bethan period in England. It was at that 
time that new activities, new colonies, new 


| industries, were springing up in the British 


Empire, and she was reaching out for a world 
supremacy. So today, here. We, who have 
been largely an agricultural country, are be- 
coming an industrial and manufacturing coun- 
try as well, and will carry our products to all 
markets. Mr. Haas spoke also of the fact 
that during the trying war period concerns have 


| put profits back into their business to improve 


the standard of their productions. It is always 
interesting to note that at the beginning of an 
industry cheap goods are first manufactured, 
with a tendency to gradual improvement. We 
have passed through the first stage, and today 
America is making in many cases finer qualities 
than are produced elsewhere in the world. 


Sufficient American Dyes 


Among the dye manufacturers to whom we 
owe gratitude for making it possible for all our 
dye-consuming industries to keep their mills 
open during the war and for supplying all nec- 
essary dyes for the army and navy through this 
complex transitional period, are the National 
Analine and Chemical Company; Marden, 
Orth & Hastings; H. A. Metz & Company; 
and E. I. Dupont de Nemours. These manu- 
facturers and other firms now have every facil- 
ity for producing sufficient quantities of Ameri- 
can dyes from American formulas and Ameri- 
can raw materials to meet every reasonable 
demand of the textile, leather, wall paper, and 
allied trades. 

War economies have taught the American 
woman to shop with more discrimination than 
ever before, and many of the better depart- 
ment stores and garment manufacturers are 
responding to their demands for dependable 
merchandise by testing their fabrics for color 
fastness before putting them on sale. 

Mr. Irving Hanson, of R. H. Maillinson & 
Co., silk manufacturers, says that “American 
dyes have attained a state of perfection, mak- 
ing the silk industry absolutely independent of 
any foreign-made dyes. Vast sums of money, 


as well as a marvelous energy, have been ex- 
pended to bring about this condition.” 


Confidence Merited 


Mr. Louis D. Thompson, of Rogers & Thomp- 
son, silk manufacturers, says: ‘Prior to the 
war there had been a small and well-established 
industry in this country for the ranufacture 
of synthetic colors—those made from coal tar, 
and so forth—and products of an entirely satis- 
factory nature were being produced. But this 
was in a relatively small way, as the German 
makers took great pains that the industry 
should not develop here, and when any sub- 
stantial progress was being made in the produc- 
tion of one or another color of an important 
kind, the foreign combination would reduce 
their prices on that color to a point at which 
the domestic manufacturer could not exist, and 
so would force his product out of the market. 

“During the war, the demand for explosives 
was a great adjunct to the dye industry here, 
as, in the production—from coal tar and 9 
forth—of the substances from which the colors 
are derived, a number of other by-products, 
generally referred to as “intermediates,” ate 
developed, which are used in the manufacture 
of explosives. The war furnished an outlet 
for these products and gave stability to the 
dye manufacturing enterprise as a business 
proposition. j 

“Now, however, the development of the 
American dye industry has been on an enor 
mous scale, and is in the hands of concerns of 
immense capital, large ability, and well-known 
standing. The prices charged for the colorings 
produced have been extremely high, the inten 
tion being, and very properly, that the entire 
cost of the works that have been erec 
should, as far as possible. be paid from the 
earnings before the war period ended. As@ 
result this would put the domestic plants ina 
first-rate position to compete with the for 
eign producers. 

“Tt is my unquestionable belief that the great 
bulk of our domestic product is absolutely om 
a par with the best imported goods, and shou 
merit the entire confidence of the consuming 
public.” 
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Home Again 


and Hungry 


for 


ARMOUR. ,, 
CORN FLAKES OATS 


HE boys are coming back with fine, 
healthy appetites. They need Armour’s 
Oats and Armour’sCorn Flakes—foods that 
contribute so much to health and happiness! 


Armour’s Oats cook perfectly in 10 to 15 
minutes. 


Armour’s Corn Flakes—two kinds, thick 
and thin—are toasted “just right.” 


* Trade Supplied by 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Also manufacturers of Armour’s Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles, 
and Armour’s Pancake Flour (B522) 


ARMOURS 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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A Scientific Dish 
Of Baked Beans 


Due to Culinary Experts College Vodined. 











Every Step Fixed 


Every step of the process is 
fixed in a formula, which every 
chef follows minutely. 

The time is specified for boil- 
ing and for baking. The 
degree of heat is fixed. The 

making of the sauce—a del- 
The Old Sty le icate process--is° set down 

Old-style baked beans had many serious in every detail. So Van 
faults. The skins were tough, beciuse | Camp’s Pork and Beans are 
they were boiled in hard water. The always at their best. 


| 
| 
beans were hard to digest, because they 
were underbaked. Some were crisped They Watch Them 





























and some were. mushy, due to wrong- 
type ovens. And old-style sauces lacked 
the proper zest. 


These experts daily watch this dish as 

it comes from the Van Camp kitchens. 

They guard the quality and flavor 

856 Sauces against any variation. So all the de- 
Thes li ee, which they have developed are 
ese Cullmary experts — found in every dish of Van Camp’s. | 
spent years in perfecting the 
sauce. They tried out 856 | 
formulas, thus step by step | 
attaining the utmost in zest 
and flavor. ) 






















Now this perfect sauce is 
baked with the pork and the 
beans, so every atom shares 
its delicious tang. 














New-Day Methods At Your Call 






Scientific cooks in the Van Camp kitchens have estab- Now this new-type dish is at your grocery, ever 
lished new-day methods. They select beans by analysis. at your call. The beans are nut-like, mealy, whole— 
They boil them in water freed from minerals. They bake easy to digest. None are crisped, none broken. The 





them in modern steam ovens finest tomato sauce ever 
created is baked in them. 


by live stez : ssure 

= ni a ct an gg * ) Try this dish. It will give 
245 degrees. Thus they make / Baked Beans a new place in 
them easy to digest without your home. 


bursting or crisping the beans. 
Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce —Also Baked Without the Sauce 





















Other Van Camp Products 


Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 








Van Camp's Soups 18 kinds Van Camp’s Spaghetti Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


Based on famous recipes, developed here by a noted A famous Italian recipe perfected in the Made from blended peanuts, toasted to per 


Parisian chef. Then perfected by our scientific cooks same way, by countless scientific tests. fection, with every skin and every germ removed. 
483) 
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Oyster Stew and Then Some 


(Continued from page 54) 
and simmer until tender, about one-half hour. Oyster Salad 
Be careful that the slices of potato do not Oyster Salad is unique. Prepare two oysters 
break. Then add one quart of hot milk, for each person to be served. Cook in their 
and thicken slightly with one tablespoonful of own juice until the edges curl; drain and cbill. 
margarin and one tablespoonful of flour Lay two oysters on white lettuce leaves on each 
blended together. Last, add one pint of oysters _ plate for individual servings, sprinkle each with 
prepared as usual. Cook a very few minutes a little lemon juice and very finely chopped 
only, until the edges of the oysters begin tocurl. parsley, and surround with. a ring made oi} 
Accompany this chowder with tiny, home- small, inch-long julienne strips of white celery. 
made pickles or cold slaw and hot crackers. Put a whirl of mayonnaise in the middle of each 
and serve with thin, brown-bread sandwiches. 


Sunday Night Oysters 
The chafing-dish can be used to advantage 


' Pigs in Blankets 


Pigs in Blankets are a great favorite with 
my own family as a supper or luncheon dish. 


Cut thin slices of bacon. in halves, wrap each many times when preparing oysters, especially | 


for an evening “spread.” To make Sunday 
fastening the. ends.together with a wooden Night Oysters, place in the chafing-dish a 
toothpick, lay on a towel till the last minute to _ tablespoonful of butter or margarin and one of 
get entirely dry, brown very quickly in a hot flour. Blend together and add one-fourth 
frying-pan,'and put two “pigs” on each square teaspoonful each of paprika and salt, a tea- 
of hot toast.. There will be a delicious thin spoonful of lemon juice, a tablespoonful of 
gravy in the frying-pan; pour a little on each catchup, and a few drops of Worcestershire 
iece of toast. Garnish with parsley and serve Sauce. Blend well, add a pint of prepared and 
immediately. drained oysters, and cook until plump. Serve 
on hot crackers. 


Chafing-Dish Oysters with Celery 
For Chafing-Dish Oysters with Celery, 


oyster, previously dried, with a piece of bacon, 


Oysters and Macaroni 


Oysters and. Macaroni make a _ hearty 
luncheon or supper dish. Prepare one pint of 
oysters as above and one pint of cooked maca-_ melt in a chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of 
roni. The macaroni should be cooked in butter or margarin, add a squeeze of lemon 
boiling, salted water until tender, then placed juice, and in this cook one-fourth cupful of 
in a colander and rinsed quickly in cold water. minced celery and two cupfuls of oysters 
Place a layer of macaroni in a buttered baking- until the edges curl. Then add a cupful of hot 
dish, then a layer of prepared raw oysters, then cream sauce which is highly seasoned with salt, 
salt and pepper, then a thin layer of crums, and a bit of cayenne, and a few drops of any 
liberally dot with margarin. So proceed until piquant table sauce. Let all boil up and serve 
the dish is filled, using about one cupful of on rounds of toast or crackers or in hot patty 
dried bread-crums, one-fourth cupful of mar- shells. Minced parsley may be added if the 
garin, one.teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth flavor is liked, and cream substituted for the 
teaspoonful of pepper or paprika. Have the cream sauce if used on toast. Mushrooms may 
crums and margarin as the top layer. Pour be substituted for the celery to vary. 
over a half-cupful of hot milk and cook in a : 
brisk oven until the top is brown. Condiments 
; When raw oysters are served, certain condi- 

Oysters in Golden Sauce ments seem to be in order. Lemon juice and 

Oysters in Golden Sauce. Cook one pint-of horseradish are time-honored accompaniments, 
oysters, after being prepared, in two table- and home-made catchup is delicious. This is 
spoonfuls of butter or margarin until-plump always required for oyster cocktails. Fried 
and the edges begin to curl; add one teaspoon- oysters, oyster patties, and oysters fried in 
ful of salt, a few grains of cayenne pepper, and _ batter should be garnished with slices of lemon 
one-fourth teaspoonful of nutmeg; then add _ sprinkled with finely-minced parsley. Tiny, 
two beaten egg-yolks and one-fourth cupful of 
top milk or thin cream, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Just before taking up, add one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, stirring rapidly. 
Serve on rounds of toast or hot, delicate 
crackers with parsley garnish. 


oysters, and lemon halves with the pulp 
removed, filled with catchup or piccalilli or 
any of the piquant red tomato sauces, make a 


raw or fried oysters or patties. 


Fitting Fashion to Your Funds 
(Continued from page 69) 


Even more simple was a frock somewhat 
similar in line, minus the fur, as sketched in 
the middle on page 69. The lower edge of the 
blouse and the short sleeves were over faced 
an inch or two with black velvet, and a black 
velvet girdle lined with silver was tied loosely 
about the waist. The skirt was of black velvet 
lined with silver at the hem. This frock may 
be developed also in black satin with a blouse 
of bright-colored velvet—brilliant red or 
green—or of silk jersey in some bright color. 


The Plain Black Velvet Frock 

A frock of plain black velvet is effectively 
trimmed with small gold buttons sewn on 
with black thread. White porcelain buttons, 
the small ordinary variety, sewn on with black 
thread, adorn a simple frock of black velours 
de laine, which is further trimmed with a bit 
of white angora tricot. This angora tricot in 
beige, gray, or brown is often used now instead 
ot fur on frocks of serge and other woolen 
Stutis, and is a very smart trimming indeed. 

The fashion of contrasting trimming also 


black cheviot frock may be similarly econom- 
ically adorned with crocheted bright green 
wool and no one knows it is for thrift. 


Bandings of Cloth or Serge 


serge trim a tunic of dark blue crépe Georgette, 
which is worn over a narrow slip of brilliant 
blue serge. Bands of gray duvetyne—narrow 
bands placed close together—are smart on a 
frock of black faille, while a black satin cloak 
is trimmed with narrow bands of beige suéde. 
A frock of red camel's hair serge is trimmed 
with gray duvetyne, and a frock of black satin 
with bands of white duvetyne. 


home-made pickles are delicious with cooked | 


very ornamental and appetizing addition to 


permits us to trim a frock of serge with collar 

and cuffs of duvetyne, or even with serge of | 
another color. If dark blue serge, for instance, | 
is trimmed with dull red serge, a bit of dull red | 
embroidery on the blue smartens the com- | 
bination wondertully. Again, a frock fash- | 
ioned of an extremely “short ration” of brick- | 
red duvetyne may be cunningly helped out | 
with insertions of crocheted brick-red wool. A | 


Instead of braid, narrow bands of dark blue 


| Cand, pris Folders to 


A Family Is. Bound To Live 
Better And Save Too— 


when husband and. wife plan together .how 
they shall spend. - It’s a-real satisfaction and 
a guide to'future spending when, at the end of 
the month, you*know how much went for gro- 
ceries, latindry,’ clothing, recreation, and: how 
much you were able to save. 


A SPERRY HOUSEHOLD EXPENSE REG- 
ISTER will take the complication out of your 
household accounting—it will be a big help in carry- 
ing out the modern budget idea. It has columns 
headed for daily receipts and disbursements—one 

age to a month, with a summary form for each year. 
There is space for your household inventory, room by 
room—a very necessary record in case of fire*loss. 
Also a page for your insurance record. 
It’s simple—it’s complete. 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST THE COUPON 


Have your book to - 
Stari at once a 


a“ 
7 


cf nth Blodgett 
Sperry Co. 
Dept. B, Wheeler & 
University Aves., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
“Send me_one SPERRY 
@# +. HOUSEHOLD EXPENSE REG- 
P ISTER for which I will remit $1.75, 
FA “or.return it, in 5 days. 
p a Name. . 
Address 
sa res 
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emans 
FACE POWDER 

The climate of Britain’s Isles makes care of 
the skin imperative. The complexion de- 
mands a powder that soothes, softens and 
beautifies, like Freeman's. 50 cents (double 
quantity) at all toilet counters, or 4 cents for | 

miniature box. | 


The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 


Dept. 74 
Cincinnati, O 
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Hand-Color 
Easter, Valentine, Birthday, tally, place cards. 
200 beautiful designs. Send for our illustrated 
catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages’ free. 

Little ART Shop, 1309 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


In using advertisements see page 6 89 
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BABY DIMPLES 
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ABY nevercries from pin 

7 pricks for I use ‘Baby 
Dimples’ Safety Pins.” Guard- 

* ed loops shield his clothes ; 
points are protected; — and 
they're rust-proof, too. A 
size for every use. 10ca card. 


At All Good Stores 


Samstag’s 
1200 Broadway, New York 
















Real hand-made garments. Designed and band-sewed &| 
by French needlework artistes. Every article » work 

of art—dainty and exquisite. Made of the finest ma- 
terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 

+ prices. On request will show baby caps co pats, skirts, 
dresses, slina, Iayettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 
see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value, 
Get something different for YOUR.baby. Sent on approval, 


CONWAY'S, 1461 Napoleon Ave., New Crieans, sina § 
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Sissel eee caeiee need | ! [use him, mistrust him, watch him, and would 


he had faced it himself. He brushed a hand 
over his face as if to wipe away a film. For 
some moments after Keith had finished, he 
stood with his back to the man who he thought 
was Conniston, and his mind was swiftly 
adding twos and twos and fours and fours as 
he looked away into the green valley of the 
Saskatchewan. He was the iron man when he 
turned to Keith again, the law itself, merciless 
and potent, by some miracle turned into the 
form of human flesh. 

“After two and a half years of that even a 
murderer must have seemed like a saint to 
you, Conniston. You have done your work 
splendidly. The whole story shall go to the 
Department, and if it doesn’t bring you a 
commission, I’ll resign. But we must continue 
to regret that John Keith did not live to te 
hanged.” 

“He has paid the price,” said Keith dully. 

“No, he has not paid the price, not in full. 
He merely died. It could have been paid only 
at the end of arope. His crime was atrociously 
brutal, the culmination of a fiend’s desire 
for revenge. We will wipe off his name. 
But I can not wipe away the regret. I would 
sacrifice a year of my life if he were in this 
room with you now. It would be worth it. 
God, what a thing for the Service—to have 
brought John Keith back to justice after four 


He was rubbing his hands and smiling at 
Keith even as he spoke. His eyes had taken on 
a filmy glitter. The law! It stood there, with- 
out heart or soul, coveting the life that had 
escaped it. A feeling of revulsion swept over 
Keith. 

A knock came at the door. 

McDowell’s voice gave permission, and the 
door slowly opened. Cruze, the young secre- 
tary, thrust in his head. 

“Shan Tung is waiting, sir,” he said. 

An invisible hand reached up suddenly and 
gripped at Keith’s throat. He turned aside 
to conceal what his face might have betrayed. 
Shan Tung! He knew what it was now that 
had pulled him back, he knew why Conniston’s 
troubled face had traveled with him over the 
Barrens, and there surged over him witha 
sickening foreboding, a realization of what it 
was that Conniston had remembered and 
wanted to tell him—when it was too late. They 
had forgotten Shan Tung, the Chinaman! 


VI 


N the hall beyond the secretary’s room Shan 
Tung waited. As McDowell was the iron 
and steel embodiment of the law, so Shan Tung 
was the flesh and blood spirit of the mysticism 
and immutability of his race. His face was the 
face of an image made of an unemotional living 
tissue in place of wood or stone, dispassionate, 
tolerant, patient. What passed in the brain 
behind his yellow-tinged eyes only Shan Tung 
knew. It was his secret. And McDowell had 
ceased to analyze or attempt to understand 
him. The law, baffled in its curiosity, had come 
to accept him as a weird and wonderful mech- 
anism—a thing more than a man—possessed 
of an unholy power. This power was the 
oriental’s marvellous ability to remember faces. 
Once Shan Tung looked at a face, it was 
photographed in his memory for years. Time 
and change could not make him forget—and 
the law made use of him. 

Briefly McDowell had classified him at 
Headquarters. ‘Either an exiled prime minis- 
ter of China or the devil in a yellow skin,” he 
had written to the Commissioner. “Correct 
| age unknown and past history a mystery. 
| Dropped into Prince Albert in 1908 wearing 
| diamonds and patent leather shoes. A stranger 
then and a stranger now. Proprietor and owner 
| of the Shan Tung Café. Educated, soft-spoken, 
womanish, but the one man on earth I’d hate 
| to be in a dark room with, knives drawn. 
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fear him under certain conditions. As far as’ 
we can discover, he is harmless and law-abid- 
ing. But such a ferret must surely have played 
his game somewhere, at some time.” 

This was the man whom Conniston had for- 
gotten and Keith now dreaded to meet. For 
many minutes Shan Tung had stood at a win- 
dow looking out upon the sunlit drill-ground 
and the broad sweep of green beyond. He wag 
toying with his slim hands caressingly. Half‘a 
smile was on his lips. No man had ever seen 
rore than that half smile illuminate Shan 
Tung’s face. His black hair was sleek and 
carefully trimmed. His dress was immaculate, 
His slimness, as McDowell had _ noted, was 
the slimness of a young girl. 

When Cruze came to announce that McDow- 
ell would see him, Shan Tung was still visioning 
the golden- headed figure of Miriam Kirkstone 
as he had seen her passing through the sun: 
shine. There was something like a purr in his 
breath as he stood interlacing his tapering, 
fingers. The instant he heard the secretary’s 
footsteps the finger play stopped, the purr di 
the half smile was gone. He turned sft 
Cruze did not speak. He simply made a moye-’ 
ment of his head, and Shan Tung’s feet fell, 
noiselessly. Only the slight sound made by the: 
opening and closing of a door gave evidence 6f 
his entrance into the Inspector’s room. Shan 
Tung and no other could open and close a door 
like that. Cruze shivered. He always shivered 
when Shan Tung passed him, and always he 
swore that he could smell something in the air, 


like a poison left behind. 
KE ITH, facing the window, was waiting. The 
moment the door was opened, he felt Shan 
Tung’s presence. Every nerve in his body .was- 
keyed to an uncomfortable tension. The 
thought that his grip on himself was weakening, 
and because of a Chinaman, maddened him. 
And he must turn. Not to face Shan Tung 
now would be but a postponement of the ordeal 
and a confession of cowardice. 

Forcing his hand into Conniston’s little trick 
of twisting a mustache, he turned slowly, 
leveling his eyes squarely to meet Shan Tung’s. 

To his surprise Shan Tung seemed utterly 
oblivious of his presence. He had not, appar; 
ently, taken more than a casual glance in his 
direction. In a voice which one beyond’ “the® 
door might have mistaken for a woman’ oe he 
was saying to McDowell: ‘ 

“T have seen the man you sent me to see, Mr, 
McDowell. It is Larsen. He has changed: 
much in eight years. He has grown a beard. 
He has lost an eye. His hair has whitened, 
But it is Larsen.” +2 

The faultlessness of his speech and. the! 
unemotional but perfect inflection of his words 
made Keith, like the young secretary, shiver 
where he stood. In McDowell’s face he saw-a 
flash of exultation. 4 

“He had no suspicion of you, Shan Tung?” 

“He did not see me to suspect. He will be? 
there—when—” Slowly he faced: Keith» 
“When Mr. Conniston goes to arrest him,” 
he finished. 

He inclined his head as he backed noleclealll 
toward the door. His yellow eyes did not leave 
Keith’s face. In them Keith fancied that he 
caught a sinister gleam. There was the faintest 
inflection of a new note in his voice, and his 
fingers were playing again, but not as when he 
had looked out through the window at Miriam 
Kirkstone. And then—in a flash, it seemed to 
Keith—the Chinaman’s eyes closed to narrow 
slits, and the pupils became points of flame n0® 
larger than the sharpened ends of a pair of 
pencils. The last that Keith was conscious of 
seeing of Shan Tung was the oriental’s eyes. 
They had seemed to drag his soul half out of 
his body. 

“A queer devil,” said McDowell. “After 
he is gone, I always feel as if a snake had been 
in the room. He still hates you, Connistom. 
Three years have made no difference. He hates 
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That Witching Drop of Lemon 


It improves the best of teas. Tea with lemon 
is now the rule in most famous dining rooms. 
See why connoisseurs ‘‘take lemon only’’ 


Try tea without any cream or 
sugar, but with a dash of lemon 
in it. That will help you con- 
serve sugar, and it will give you 


better tea. 


the fact that tea with lemon only 
is a more healthful drink also. 
For the lemon’s valuable salts and 
acids are rare digestive aids. 


When ordering lemons be sure 


Note how the lemon brings out 
alluring flavors in your favorite 
tea that you didn’t know it held. 
See if you ever again want the 
cream or sugar that has neutral- 


to get California’s Sunkist. These 
are juicy, tart, practically seed- 
less lemons, and they are waxy, 
bright and clean. They slice best 
and look best as a garnish or in 


ized those flavors. 


But’ perhaps more important is 


wie: 


ToRelieveand 
Prevent Colds 


Hot lemonade un- 
sweetened is an effi- 
cientagentinrelieving 
and stopping colds. 

Take a hot bath just 
before retiring, drink 
the hot lemonade, get 
into bed immediately 
and cover well so that 
you perspire freely. 


a cup of tea. All first-class deal- 
ers sell them. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Send for “‘Sunkist Recipes,’’ by Alice Bradley 


A beautiful book containing 200 recipes for the use of Sunkist Lemons and 
Oranges will be sent free on request. This book, by Alice Bradley, Principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, contains many valuable sugges- 
tions. A post card brings a copy. Mail one to us now. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange iB) 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,500 Growers 
Dept. E-68, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA weheamenaeaee 


ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


In using advertisements see page © 





Both Get Their “Wish 
Tak-hom-a Biscuit 


It breaks right in the middle with- 
out a crumb—just where you want it 
to break. 

This convenience is one reason for the 
invariable appreciation of Tak-hom-a 
Biscuit—but the real “come-again” 
reason is its delicious goodness. 

Its superior quality proclaims itself 
in its flavor, its texture and its crisp- 
ness. This is the quality that has 
made the reputation of the many 
varieties of Sunshine Biscuits. 


[ooseE-WILEs Biscuit (om PANY 
Bakers of 


* Sunshine 
Biscuits 
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you like poison. f believe he would kill you, if 
he had a chance to do it and get away with the 
business. And you—you blooming idiot— 
simply twiddle your mustache and laugh at 
him! I’d feel differently if I were in your 
boots.” 

Inwardly Keith was asking himself why. it 
was that Shan Tung had hated Conniston. 

McDowell added nothing to enlighten him. 
He was gathering up a number of papers scat- 
tered on his desk, smiling with a grim satis- 
faction. “It’s Larsen all right if Shan Tung 
says so,” he told Keith. And then, as if he had 
only thought of the matter, he said, “You're 
going to reenlist, aren’t you, Conniston?’ 

“T still owe the Service a month or so before 
my term expires, don’t I? After that—yes—I 
believe I shall reenlist.” 

“Good!” approved the Inspector. “T'll 

have you a sergeancy within a month. Mean- 
while you’re off duty and may do anything you 
please. You know Brady, the Company agent? 
He’s up the Mackenzie on a trip, and here’s 
the key to his shack. I know you'll appreciate 
getting under a real roof again, and Brady 
won’t object as long as I collect his thirty 
dollars a month rent. Of course Barracks is 
open to you, but it just occurred to me you 
might prefer this place while on furlough. 
Everything is there from a bathtub to nut- 
crackers, and I know a little Jap in town who 
is hunting a job as a cook. What do you 
say?” 
“Splendid!” cried Keith. “I'll go up at 
once, and if you’ll hustle the Jap along, I'll 
appreciate it. You might tell him to bring up 
stuff for dinner,” he added. 


McDOWwELL gavehimakey. Ten minutes 
later he was out of sight of barracks and 
climbing a green slope that led to Brady’s 
bungalow. 

In spite of the fact that he had not played 
his part brilliantly, he believed that he had 
scored a triumph. Andy Duggan had not 
recognized him, and the riverman had been 
one of his most intimate friends. McDowell 
had accepted him apparently without a sus- 
picion. And Shan Tung— 

It was Shan Tung who weighed heavily upon 
his mind, even as his nerves tingled with the 
thrill of success. He could not get away from 
the vision of the Chinaman as he had backed 
through the Inspector’s door, the flaming 
needle-points of his eyes piercing him as he 
went. It was not hatred he had seen in Shan 
Tung’s face. He was sure of that. It was no 
emotion that he could describe. It was as if 
a pair of mechanical eyes fixed in the head of 
an amazingly efficient mechanical monster had 
focused themselves on him in those few 
instants. It made him think of an X-ray 
machine. But Shan Tung was human. And he 
was clever. Given another skin, one would 
not have taken him for what he was. The 
immaculateness of his speech and manners 
was more than unusual; it was positively 
irritating, something which no Chinaman 
should rightfully possess. So argued Keith 
as he went up to Brady’s bungalow. 

He tried to throw off the oppression of the 
thing that was creeping over him, the growing 
suspicion that he had not passed safely under 
the battery of Shan Tung’s eyes. With 
physical things he endeavored to thrust his 
mental uneasiness into the background. He 
lighted one of the half-dozen cigars McDowell 
had dropped into his pocket. It was good to 
feel a cigar between his teeth again and taste 
its flavor. At the crest of the slope on which 
Brady’s bungalow stood, he stopped and looked 
about him. Instinctively his eyes turned first 
to the west. In that direction half of the 
town lay under him, and beyond its edge swept 
the timbered slopes, the river, and the green 


pathways of the plains. His heart beat a little . 


faster as he looked. Half a mile away was a 
ny, parklike patch of timber, and sheltered 
there, with the river running under it, was the 
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old home. The building was hidden, but | 
through a break in the trees he could see the 
top of the old red brick chimney glowing in the 
sun, as if beckoning a welcome to him over the | 
tree tops. He forgot Shan Tung; he forgot 
McDowell; he forgot that he was John Keith, 
the murderer, in the overwhelming sea of 
loneliness that swept over him. He looked 
out into the world that had once been his, and 
all that he saw was that red brick chimney 
glowing in the sun, and the chimney changed 
until at last it seemed to him like a tombstone (4. Fa LD 
rising over the graves of the dead. He turned " E ‘ 

to the door of the bungalow with a thickening \ 


in his throat and his. eyes filmed by a mist . Chefservice 


through which for a few moments it was difficult 
{ The most indifferent diner 


for him to see. : 
The bungalow was darkened by drawn cur- | | shows an instant revival 
H of interest when’ greeted f 

\ 

p 


") 
poe Deleleneser 


tains when he entered. One after another he with one of these tactutive 


let them up, and the sun poured in. Brady | hotel-and-club dishes. g 
had left his place in order, and Keith felt about | 7 AWAY}, Each is completely prepared by R 
him an atmosphere of cheer that was a mighty | 4 - Py 

: . Por i N) J t 
urge to his flagging spirits. Brady was a home | } 73 N\ Teasonable price. 5 
man without a wife. The Company’s agent | J 3) TK “ Y 
had called his place “‘the Shack” because it was 3 jh) \ oe r | 
built entirely of logs, and. a woman could not Z i) : , all 
have made it more comfortable. Keith stood e Vs J ’ | 
in the big living-room. At one end was a| |3 tA Bi 
strong fireplace in which kindlings and birch “A ¢ 
were already laid, waiting the touch of a match. F - pT 
Brady’s reading = and his easy chair were / El a 
drawn up close; his lounging moccasins were S : 
on a footstool; pipes, tobacco, books and ee ins fi 
magazines littered the table; and out of this yee | 5 WELSH RAREBIT a 
cheering disorder rose triumphantly the amber | a LOBSTER c/a NEWBURG 4 | 
shoulder of a half-filled bottle of Old Rye. SE DIE ne cretin HI 


Keith found himself chuckling. His grin 
met the lifeless stare of a pair of glass eyes in 
the huge head of an old bull moose over the 
mantel, and after that his gaze rambled over 
the walls ornamented with mounted heads, 


le: & CREAMED CODFISH 
4 ‘ CREAMED SALMON 


pictures, snowshoes, gun-racks and the things ; t Keep an assortment on hand. 
which went to make up the comradeship and g } Have a “chef on your shelf”. 
business of Brady’s picturesque life. Keith ] If not at your quality grocer’s fy 
could look through into the little dining-room, j Kf Siidue bookiet “How and Why" 
and beyond that was the kitchen. He made an @¥ or send $2.50 for the “Get-Ac- 
° y quainted" assortment sent pre- 
inventory of both and found that McDowell y paid if you mention the name of 
Wy your best grocer. 4 


was right. There were nutcrackers in Brady’s 
establishment. And he found the bathroom. | 
It was not much larger than a piano box, but 
the tub was man’s size, and Keith raised a 
window and poked his head out to find that 
it was connected with a rainwater tank built 
by a genius, just high enough to give weight 
sufficient for a water system and low enough to 
gather the rain.as it fell from the eaves. 
He laughed outright. the sort of laugh that 
comes out of a man’s soul not when he is | 
amused but when he is pleased. By the time 
he had investigated the two bedrooms, he felt 
a real affection for Brady. He selected the 
agent’s room for his own. Here, too, were 
pipes and tobacco and books and magazines. 
and a reading lamp on a table close to the 
bedside. Not until he had made a closer 


= Purity Cross, inc. 
s@ Model Kitchen 
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Orange, N. J. 
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inspection of the living room did he discover $15 to $25 a Week 
that the Shack also had a telephone. ys JF, YOU. cannot spend three 
| hospital age limit, send ‘name 
BY that time he noted that the sun had gone | i» 1 and. address on. ‘postcard. for 
out. Driving up from the west was a mass | ~ Santee ler § TS 
of storm clouds. He unlocked a door from | g# ing trained nursing. State age. 
which he could look up the river, and the wind The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


374 Main St., Jamestown,N.Y. 


that was riding softly in advance of the storm | 
ruffled his hair and cooled his f+ -e. In it he | 
caught again the old fancy—the smells of the 
vast reaches of unpeopled prairie beyond the 
rim of the forest, and the luring chill of the 


distant mountain tops. Always storm that easte Cement cabaalieed, tie 
came down with the river brought to him voice Es ported quality’at domestic prices. 
from the river’s end. It came to him from the . pape gre — % = 
great mountains that were a passion with him; a ious ae oa Saaene aan “ialty. 
it seemed to thunder to him the old stories of Catalog for stamp, Vay Belle DaVis, 


the mightiest fastnesses of the Rockies and ; 1019 Marine Building, Chicago Illinois. 

stirred in him the child-bred yearning to follow ‘ grec soa annus 
up his beloved river until he came at last to the Most Profitable chick- 
mystery of its birthplace in the cradle of the 64 BREEDS a ee Room a 
western ranges. And now, as he faced the | raised. Fowls, eggs, ingubators and 
storm, the grip of that desire held him like a | breeders at low book and catalog free. 
strong hand. } R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 860, Mankato,Minn. 
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—Are: délightfully- buoyant and fluffy. 
Their luxurious softness dispels bodily sen- 
sation and promotes restful slumber after 
the day’s efforts. They are perfectly clean 
and sanitary—every feather goes through 
FOURTEEN washing, c'eaning and 
sterilizing. “processes exclusive with the 
World’s Largest Pillow Factory. 

You can become better acquainted with Restwel 


Pillows by reading our interesting booklet, ‘“‘7he 
Pedigree of Two Pillows'’ sent free on request. 


Also munufaclurers cf Ilanasilk maltresses 


The Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. 


A, 27 N.ILR.R. Ave. Newark, N. J 
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T really is true that you 

can't go wrong using But- 
terfly Tints. They require 
no hot water, mixing or boil- 
ing. Just press the little 
bulb of dye against the side 
of a bowl of clear water— 
dip the blouse or lingerie— 
and it is beautifully tinted 
with a fresh new lustre and 
brilliancy. 

Butterfly Tints contain 
no acids—they are pure 
basic dyes. Your druggist 
will supply you with 18 ex- 
quisite tones—or if he is 
out, he will be glad to order 
for you. 


Butterfly Tinting Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 






















New PATRI TIC Vaudeville Sketches, 
for War-Tim Ben- Monologues, Enter- 
efits. Recitations, tainments, Dialogs. 
Tableaux, Commencement Manual full of new help 

Folk Dances, Pageants, Drills, Pantomimes, Minstre’ 
Jokes, Make-Up Goods. Large Catalog Free 
T. S. Denison & Co. ept.23 » 
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| The sky blackened swiftly, and with the 
lrumbling of far-away thunder he saw the 
jlightning slitting the dark heaven like bay- 
jonets, and the fire of the electrical charges 
galloped to him and filled his veins. His heart 
all at once cried out words that his lips did 
not utter. Why should he not answer the call 
that had come to him through all the years? 
Now was the time—and why should he not 
go? Why tempt fate in the hazard of a great 
adventure where home and friends and even 
hope were dead to him, when off there beyond 
the storm was the place of his dreams? He 
threw out his arms. His voice broke at last 
in a cry of strange ecstasy. Not everything 
was gone! Not everything was dead! Over 
the graveyard of his past there was sweeping 
a mighty force that called him, something that 
was’no longer merely an urge and a demand 
but a thing that was irresistible. He would go! 
Tomorrow—today—tonight—he would begin 
making plans! 

He watched the deluge as it came on with a 
roar of wind, a beating; hissing wall under 
which the tree tops down in the edge of the 
plain bent their heads like a multitude of 
people in prayer. He saw it sweeping up the 
slope in a mass of gray dragoons. It caught 
him before he had closed the door, and his face 
dripped with wet as he forced the last inch of it 
| against the wind with his shoulder. It was the 
sort of storm Keith liked. The thunder was the 
rumble of a million giant cart-wheels rolling 
overhead. 

Inside the bungalow it was growing dark as 
though evening had come. He dropped on his 
knees before the pile of dry fuel in the fire- 
place and struck a match. For a space the 
blaze smoldered; then the birch fired up like 





each other so as to match the pattern, and the 
cutting is not required. 

A carefully matched seam can be obtained 
by cutting through both layers of the over- 
lapped linoleum with the knife held perfectly 
perpendicular to insure a straight, up-and-down 
cut, As will be seen in the picture, the two 
strips of linoleum are cut off, and a perfect 
joint between the two pieces of linoleum must 
result. With care in planning the overlap, 
even with an inlaid pattern it is possible to 
secure perfect matching and this tight joint, 
but more linoleum must be wasted. The usual 
period allowed for stretching can be omitted 
when a linoleum is to be cemented, because, 
thus laid, the linoleum is prevented from all 





stretching. 

Next roll back one breadth of the linoleum 
at a time and cover the lining to within 
two and one-half inches of the edge with paste. 
Leave this strip untouched on either side for 
the cement. As soon as completed, unroll 
the linoleum back into place and do the next 
strip. The picture on the upper right shows 
you how this is done. Notice the unpasted 
strip on either side. 

The next step is the actual cementing. Open 
|each seam, and here two workers are required, 
|as the picture shows. Apply the cement to the 
five-inch strip left unpasted on every seam and 
edge. Under sinks and radiators or around 
pipes be more generous in your use of the 
jcement. It is absolutely necessary to prevent 
|moisture from getting under the linoleum. A 
good, thick coating of the cement should be 
| placed on both sides of the seam, applying it 





only to the felt. 

Then immediately use the box of bricks, 
| dragging it along each newly-cemented seam or 
|area until pressed flat. In the picture you will 
| hardly be able to identify the seam in the rear 
| of the box, because it has been so flattened down. 

The final step is no less important for suc- 
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oil-soaked tinder, and a yellow flame crackled 
and roared up the flue. Keith was sensitive 
in the matter of smoking other people’s pipes, 
so he drew out his own and filled it with Brady’s 
tobacco. It was an English mixture, rich and 
aromatic, and as the fire burned brighter and 
the scent of the tobacco filled the room, he 
dropped into Brady’s big lounging chair and 
stretched out his legs with a deep breath of 
satisfaction. His thoughts wandered to the 
clash of the storm. He would have a place like 
this off there in the mystery of the trackless 
mountains, where the Saskatchewan was born. 
He would build it like Brady’s place, even to 
the rain-water tank midway between the roof 
and the ground. And after a few years no one 
would remember that a man named John Keith 
had ever lived. 

Something brought him suddenly to his 
feet. It was the ringing of the telephone. 
After four years the sound was one that roused 
with an uncomfortable jump every nerve in his 
body. Probably it was McDowell calling up 
about the Jap or to ask how he liked the place. 
Probably—it was that. He repeated the 
thought aloud as he laid his pipe on the table. 
And yet as his hand came in contact with 
the telephone, he felt an inclination to draw 
back. A subtle voice whispered him not to 
answer, to leave while the storm was dark, to 
go back into the wilderness, to fight his way 
to the western mountains. 

With a jerk he unhooked the receiver and 
put it to his ear. 

It was not McDowell who answered him. 
It was not Shan Tung. To his amazement, 
coming to him through the tumult of the 
storm, he recognized the voice of Miriam 
Kirkstone! 


cess. “Set” the cement by covering each seam 
with narrow board strips, and place on these as 
many bricks or other weights as you can obtain. 
The professional uses sand-bags, but bricks will 
do the trick. Leave them on at least twenty- 
four hours, or, better yet, forty-eight, even if 
the family must step over the obstruction. 
So far the floor is sanitary and comfortable 
to work on. It therefore fills two conditions, but 
left in this condition it probably is one of the 
most difficult floors to clean and keep clean. It 
constantly teases one to scrub it just once more. 
But let the first scrubbing be the last one. 
It will need one, after all the traffic of laying, 
but do it as quickly as possible and with as 
hot water as you can get. Dry each area 
rapidly as it is cleaned and immediately apply 
paste floor wax of any brand. Let the linoleum 
take up as much as it will. An easy method is 
to place a flannel cloth filled with the wax over 
a scrubbing-brush (if possible on a handle) 
and work it backward and forward over the 
floor, but even if it must be done on hands and 
knees with only a flannel cloth, remember it 
should never have to be done again, so the task 
is by no means a hopeless one. After this 
treatment never allow washing powders, soda, 
or alkalis in any form to be used in washing the 
floor. If you do, all the wax you have spent 
labor and time to apply will be removed. 
When it needs it, mop the floor with warm 
water and any good soap. You may use @ 
friction soap or even steel wool on especially 
soiled portions of the floor, but once a week, or 
after each mopping, apply enough liquid wax 
of any brand obtainable on the market to 
moisten a square foot of flannel cloth. Tie this 
over your wax mop and go over the floor with it. 
If you do not use weight and friction, you 
will avoid a slippery floor, and the linoleum 
will take on a lustrous surface that repels dirt. 
The daily care then becomes merely a going 
over with the waxed mop. 
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RYZON Salmon and Tomato 


This is only one of the many delicious savories 
you'll find in the Ryzon Baking Book. It ts 
on page 72 of the new edition. 


You don’t know how delicious Peanut Butter 
Bread can be until you've baked it with the 
Ryzon Recipe. You'll find it on page 10 of 
the new Ryzon Baking Book. 


BY 
RION HARRIS NEIL 


‘TT had a hard time.too { 


"Wiis: I started housekeeping, baking was a mys- 


tery to me. I thought it was more a matter of 
Juck than anything else! Finally I tried RYZON and the 
Ryzon Baking Book, and now I never worry about 
results. 


“You simply can’t fail if you follow the directions in 
this book. They’re all /eve/ measurements and the instruc- 
tions are so clear!” 


This seems to be the general feeling of housewives who 
use RYZON, The Perfect Baking Powder, and the RYZON 
Baking Book. They find that it is well adapted to all kinds 


of flour, that it is economical and eliminates waste. 


RYZON is 40c a pound. The new 
RyZON Baking Book (original price 
$1.00) containing 250 practical recipes, 
many of conservation value, and others 
easily adapted to.present day needs, will 
be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 30c 
in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMITAL CO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 6 





| those who fail to do it. 


cAt Versailles 
The dignity which the highly 


POLISHED FLOORS 


of this historic structure will lend to the 
great Peace Conference may be acquired 
im your own home by the use of 


BUTCHER'S 


| BOSTON POLISH 
or Hatd Wax Finish 


_» ~-For-néarly 40 ayears discerning 

<4 householgs have used it with sat- 

- isfaction on Floors, Furniture and 
Linoleum. oa 


Architects and Decorators spec- 
ify it because they know that it 
forms an elastic finish of great 
durability, impossible to obtain 
with ordinary wax polish. 


Also Butcher's Liquid Polish 
(Wax), of lighter consistency, 
and Butcher's No, 3 Reviver, for 
kitchens and for renovating worn 
floors. 





Please send for information. If you 
enclose 20c. we will forward, postpaid, 
2 4-02. can. 


THE BUTCHER 
POLISH CO. 


Brewer Building Boston, Mass. 
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| A Summer Camp 


for your boy or your girl 


There is no better place for him or her 
during the summer vacation. 


And there are camps in all parts of the 
country, of every type and description, 
camps in the mountains and woods, camps 
on lakes and camps on the seashore. 


Write the Director of Good Housekeeping’s 
School Department, stating the kind of 
camp you are seeking, the age of the boy or 
girl, location and environment p:eferred and 
charges you want to pay. He will be glad 
to recommend suitable camps and ask these 
camps to send you their booklets. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 W. 40TH ST., © NEW YORK CITY 
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Saves coal. Cozy and warm at 66°. 
Preserves health and furniture, Re- 
Stores 6 quarts of water to the air 
daily. Attaches to any radiator 
=, or register. At Hardware and 
¢ Dept. Stores. Ifthey can’t sup- 
ply you, send for free trial offer. 
—>—> REID -GEISLER MFG. 66. 

f | 5249 Ravenswood Ave. 


COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. There never was a 
more opportune time to send such thoughts as are ex 
pressed by the verses oh these cards. Special rates to 
Gift Shops or those wishing to sell among their friends. 
jessie H. McNIcoL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Your Income Tax Return 


(Continued from page 41) 


It is no excuse for not 
filing your return, to say that you did not know 


| that you had to do it, or that you had never 


| done it before, or that you did not under- 





| out first making one out to see. 








| no doubt they are. 


stand the law. There are only two alterna- 


| tives: file your return on time or pay the 


penalty. 

The second is that it must be done correctly 
(since there are heavy penalties for false or 
fraudulent returns), and that the only right 
way to do it is in exact accordance with the 
form made out for the purpose by the Govern- 
ment, which you can get at your bank or post- 
office. It will not do to send an appealing let- 
ter to the Collector of Internal Revenue, tell- 
ing him how hard it is to make both ends meet. 
He is not interested. His orders are to get a 
signed and sworn return from every man and 
woman whose income reaches the figure where 
the law demands it. 


Income and Net Income 


When you are prepared to fill out your 
income tax return correctly and on time, the 
next thing to do is to be sure that you really 
are required tole one, for while the law seems 
to say that you must do it if you havea net 
income of one thousand or two thousand 
dollars, as the case may be, there are many 
exceptions to the rule. Or, rather, there are 
many “exemptions” or “deductions” to be 
made from what is ordinarily called an ‘‘ income 
account,” before you reach the actual figures-of 
your net income. It is sometimes very hard toe 
tell whether you must really file a return with- 
It is better to 
keep on the safe side and make out an income 
tax return even if you find that your net in- 
come falls below the limit and you do not have 
to file it, rather than to run the chance of a 
penalty for not having filed a return when you 
should have done so. Very often the difference 
between income and net income makes the 
difference between having *to file a return and 
not having to. 

Somebody asked a humorist what the 
“net”? was for, anyhow, and received the quick 
answer, “To catch the unwary.” It does 
seem like it sometimes. In fact, the chief rea- 
son why it is essential for a woman who may 
have to file an income tax return to keep a 
record of all the money she receives, from any 
source whatever, is the rather parodoxical one 
that so many kinds of money receipts are not 
included in what the Government calls ‘“ net 
income.” There are some receipts which are 
not income at all; there is some income which 
is not taxable and so is not included in net 
income, and there is some taxable income on 
which deductions are allowed for various pur- 
poses. The balance is net income. For exam- 
ple, the money a woman receives from her 
husband as a housekeeping allowance is not 
income at all, although the money she receives 
from a boarder is. Gifts are not income, nor 
inheritances, nor the proceeds of life insurance 
policies, but the payments on health and acci- 
dent insurance policies are. If a girl who is 
working on a salary gets a bonus from her 
employer in the way of extra salary, that is 
income; if she gets a check from him as a 
Christmas gift, that is not. The interest on 
Liberty Bonds, although it is income, is not 
taxable income and therefore is not included 
in the net income, although most other interest 
is. The salary of any state or municipal em- 
ployee is not taxed under the income tax law 
and need not be reported, although a United 
States employee’s salary is included in the tax. 
If a girl is the governor’s secretary, she will not 
have to file a report on her salary; if she is 
secretary to a United States senator, she will. 
A lawyer will tell you that these are all per- 
fectly simple and reasonable distinctions, and 
But just the same, most 
careful women would prefer to keep their ac- 
counts in full and let some Jawyer or banker 


make these “perfectly simple distinctions” 
for them, at least until they have gone over the 
ground for a year or two. 

The matter of deductions from small incomes 
not derived from some complicated business 
is usually simple enough, so that a woman 
can make them herself, but even here there _ 
may be matters that puzzle her. For every 
child under eighteen dependent upon her—or 
for any child mentally or physically incapaci- 
tated for self-support—a woman who is head of 
a family is allowed a deduction of $200. Up to 
a given limit she may deduct gitts to charitable 
or educational institutions, but not gifts to 
individuals.- These are simple enough. But 
suppose a woman owns two houses, the one in 
which she lives, and one which she rents, 
Unless she is very careful to keep separate and - 
accurate account of what she spends for each 
house, she may have trouble, for in making out 
her income tax return she is allowed to deduct 
the taxes she pays on both houses, but the re- 
pairs only on the house she rents and not on 
the one in which she herself lives. 

A single illustration may help to show how 
necessary full information is. Suppose “a 
woman who is the head of her family has three 
daughters over eighteen, a son in the service, 
and a son of fifteen. The mother’s income 
from a little business and, the interest on Cer- 
tain inheritances is nineteen hundred dollars. 
If that were all she was required to include in 
her-xeturn, she would not have to ‘pay a tax, 
béeausé as head of a family she is allowed an 
exemption of two thousand dollars and an 
extra deduction of two hundred dollars for the 
boy of fifteen. Her soldier son makes her an 
allotment; this she is not required to include, 
because it is gift and not income. But if her 
younger boy works and earns five hundred 
dollars, let us say, she will have to include that 
in her income. And since, even with the deduc- 
tion, this makes her income over two thousand 
dollars, she will have to file a return and pay 
a tax. 

Suppose that each of the older girls has an 
income of twelve hundred dollars a year. The 
eldest sister earned all of hers working in an 
office or a munitions factory. She would have 
to file an income tax return and pay a tax on 
two hundred dollars. The second sister, who 
worked in the same factory, earned a thousand 
dollars there and had an income of two hundred 
dollars from Liberty Bonds. She would have to 
file a return, but, since the income on Liberty 
Bonds is not taxable and her only other income 
was exactly equal to her exemption, she would 
not have to pay a tax. The third sister, a 
teacher in a public school, would not have 
to file her return or pay a tax, because the law 
does not permit the United States Govern- 
ment to tax the salaries of a state or city 
employee. 


If the Man of the Family is in Service 

A special law has been passed in the interests 
of the men in the service and of others residing 
abroad, permitting them to postpone the filing 
of an income tax return. So, if a woman who 
has her son’s or her husband’s business m 
charge finds the matter of making his return too 
complicated, she may report the fact and se- 
cure a delay. 7 

Income tax returns of business enterprises 
have a great many more features to take into 
account than the simple illustrations used i 
this article. Most women in business will do 
well to get an income tax record-book from theit 
bank to keep their accounts in, or to have one 
made to suit their special needs. Although it 
may seem, in the end, as if the only reason for 
keeping an account of everything in the begit- 
ning was to make her cheerful over the number 
of things on which she is not taxed, that 1s 4 
good enough reason as long as it accomplishes 
the purpose of helping her to file her income 
tax return correctly and on time. 
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Carnation 


-2dds s//avor jy 
to Potatoes |Y 


HERE’S real baked potato goodness 

when you pour Carnation right into 
the hot, mealy potato and season it as 
usual. Carnation makes the potato rich 
and creamy in flavor. 


There is lots of food value in potatoes 
—proteins, carbohydrates, mineral salts; 
but only a trace of “fats.” Add Carna- 
tion Milk topotatodishes suchas mashed 
and creamed potatoes, potato souffle, 
potato au gratin, and you not only get 
‘fats” in quantity about twice as rich as 
ordinary milk, but you give the potato 
a delicious taste. 


Carnation is the regular milk supply 
in hundreds of thousands of homes. It 
is just pure, whole, cows’ milk, evapor- 
ated to the consistency of cream and 
sterilized to maintain its purity and 
wholesomeness. Only water is taken 
out—nothing added. 
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CARNATION is convenient—keep a 
few cans in your pantry; it is always 
ready for every milk use. It is the 
“wasteless milk supply.” 


With your coffee, use Carnation un- 
diluted, as you would cream. For cook- 
ing, baking and drinking add pure water 
to reduce its richness as desired. (Half 
water and half Carnation is the general 
method.) It “stays sweet” until opened 
and for several days thereafter, if kept 
in a cool, dry place. 


Write for our booklet, “The Story of 
Carnation,” giving 100 choice practical, 
tested recipes, including “The Carnation 
Way of Creaming Vegetables.” 


Guaranteed by 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Chicago Seattle 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY-—Limited 
Aylmer, Canada 
Recipe Booklet address 
226 Consumers Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. - 
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10 People Fed 


On Quaker Oats at the Cost 
of a Single Chop 


Measured by calories—the energy unit—one chop has about 
the same food value as a dish of Quaker Oats. 

The dish of oats costs one-half cent. The chop costs ten 
times that or more. 

So with many foods. Meats, eggs and fish will average 
more than ten times Quaker Oats’ cost. The average mixed 
diet will cost five times as much for the same energy units. 

Think what that means. A meat breakfast for one will 
cost as much as a Quaker Oats breakfast for ten—for an equal 
energy value. 

And the Quaker Oats breakfast means vastly better feeding. 
The oat is almost a complete food—the greatest food we have. 

Yet each 32-cent package saves about $3.00, if used to 
displace meat. 

The best way to cut down your food cost is to breakfast on 


Quaker Oats. 


What Food Costs Per 1000 Calories 


At the Current Market Prices 
Quaker Oats. ... Se Dried Beef. . .. . 7Oc 
Round Steak. . . . 41c | Salt Codfish . . . . 78c 
Veal Cutlets ... .57c | Canned Peas... . 54c 
Fresh Halibut .. . 53c | InHen’s Eggs. . . . 7O0c 


‘Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Big Grains Only 


Get Quaker Oats every time you order, because of the extra 
flavor. They are flaked from queen grains only—just the big, 
rich, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

When such a grade costs you no extra price, it is due to 
yourself that you get it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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Where Did Betty Get Her 
Diamond Pin? 


'X girls sat chattering about the fire at 
Betty Mason’s house. It was toward five 
o’clock of the afternoon, already dark 
outside, and inside cozily lighted and “comfy,” 

Mr. Mason shouldered his way into the 
room, his hands full of letters and packages, 
and tossed the whole lot into Betty’s lap. ~ 

Right on top was a little square package 
done up as neat as wax, and registered. Betty” 
tried to catch it up, but the package slid off, 
her knees and right into the hands of Mahe 
Brown. 4 

“Oh,”’ Mabel shouted above the confusion, 
“here is a registered package for Betty.” ~ 

Everybody looked at Mabel. Betty reached’ 
for the package, and her face grew red. “TIt’s 
a secret,” she said. 

Every one was uncomfortable for a moment, 
and then little Elsie Hughes came to the rescue, 
as always. ‘My goodness,” she said, pucker- 
ing her rosebud mouth up into that laugh 
they all adored, “it must be a nice secret!” 

Then every one laughed, and Elsie edged 
over and teased, “Oh, Betty, please do tell us 
the secret!” 

So Betty’s cheeks cooled, and the annoyed 
look in her eyes gave way. “No, I won’t tell 
you the secret—all of it, anyway—but I will 
tell you what is in the package.” 

“Well, what is in it?” Elsie asked quickly, 
with a little extra wiggle of delight. 

“Tt’s a diamond pin!” 

“ A diamond pin!” came from the whole five, 
all together, pitched high, for all the world like 
a chorus. 

“Yes,” Betty nodded, holding the box in 
both hands. 

“‘Q—o—oh, let’s see it! Seeing is believing,” 
cooed the irrepressible Elsie, and Betty undid 
the package, five heads as close to hers as they 
could possibly get. 

When all the wrappings were taken off, 
there lay a white satin jeweler’s box in the palm 
of Betty’s hand. Not a word—all were eyes— 
and Betty’s hand shook a little with excite- 
ment. She pressed the spring, and, pop! up 
flew the lid of the box, and there on a little 
white velvet cushion lay the diamond pin! 
Just then a tongue of flame leaped up from the 
smoldering coals and caught the diamond so 
that it sparkled and danced. 

“And it is truly yours?” breathed Elsie. 

“Ves, yes it is,” Betty said. 

“T just can’t help asking where you got it, 
even if it is a secret. Please tell us,” Elsie 
begged. 

Then Betty relented and told them all that 
she had joined the money-making club of 
Fortuna’s Daughters, and that this was the 


| club pin, sent to members absolutely free of 
| charge. 


There were five pairs of eyes round with 
surprise and ambition, as Betty told the story 


| of how she had made enough money in the club 


work to buy the new chairs for the dining- 
room, the very rug they were all sitting on now 
before the fire, and her new spring hat. 5 

“And you can get a diamond pin like this, 
too, every one of you, and make just as much 
money as I have,” Betty finished. “All you 
have to do is to write to Alice Walton tonight 
and tell her you want to make money.” 

That night after supper five letters were 
written to Alice Walton, and now every one 0! 
the five girls is wearing the diamond pin and 
has earned money to do spring buying. 

And you, too, whoever you are, can do the 
same. So write now, and I will tell you how 
Betty earned money and was given her dia- 
mond pin. Yours very cordially, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters, Good 


Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City. 
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h Street, 


The Empire sugar-tongs are 
charming with this old tea-caddy 


When It’s Tea Time 
(Continued from page 32) 


tray, 1am sure you would agree with me. And I, 
myself, have a set, a real bargain, seventeen 
pieces for five dollars if you'll believe me! But 
you must not think me a harpy, for its owner 
didn’t want it. She has an island—think of pos- 
sessing an island!—but lacks sentiment. On the 
island there is a farmhouse, and far back on the 
pantry shelves of that farmhouse there sat my 
precious flowered china, dusty and neglected. 
It had been her father-in-law’s mother’s 
wedding set, a complicated relationship to 
trace, I admit, but to me it proves the china’s 
pedigree. For I have so often seen the old, 
old man, over eighty he was, pottering round 
his garden or limping over to the G. A. R. hall 
on Memorial Day, and it puts my set far 
enough back to be what I hope it is, Tucker 
and Hemphill, made in Philadelphia in the 
early nineteenth century. Certainly with its 
pinky flowers and its gay little blue butterflies 
it is the most cheerful thing to drink tea from 
you can imagine. 

All this time I am assuming that each of you 
has tucked away an old pewter or Britannia 
teapot; Dixon, Reed and Barton, Roswell 
Gleason—any of them willdo. If you have not, 
why I'll take you “antiquing” with me some 
fine day, and then we'll be sure to find one, for 
I have a never-failing flair for such things. 
Once I discovered—and imprudently gave 
away—a teapot with the knob formed of a 
tiny, erect Chinaman, cue and all, seated upon 
an engraved tea-chest. And you can find silver, 
too—those delicate, thin spoons of the late 
eighteenth century with the turned-back ends 
and “drop’—a later development of the 
“rat-tail”—joining the bowl and handle. 


I bought this old tray for two 
dollars at a country auction 


HEINZ 


OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Beans, to be appetizing, brown and wholesome, must 
be baked—actually baked in dry heat in real ovens. 
That is the Heinz way. There is no short cut. Beans 
may be boiled or steamed and put into cans, and that 
is usually done because it is cheaper, but the result is 
very different. 

The beans themselves also vary in quality, and even 
the best quality must be carefully picked over—that 
also is the Heinz way. The best quality, utmost care, 
skillful cooks and baking in ovens—all go to produce 
in Heinz Baked Beans a dish so satisfying to the 
family as to be ever welcome. 

To suit all tastes, Heinz Beans are prepared in 
four ways: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


The name HEINZ always means good things to eat 


Fig Padding 
Tomato Soup Tomato Ketchup 


Vinegar 


Pickles VARIETIES 


| Worcestershire Sauce 
| 
| 


|All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 99 





iB this, I believe, we have created 

the most exquisite, simple dessert 
delight that ever glorified a plain meal. 
Of course, it is made of 


Dark brown mahogany drop-leaf 
table, 24 in. wide, 28 in. high; $18 


x KN Ox When It’s Tea Time 


SPARKLING Tea tastes better sipped from such spoons, 
and when J tell you that by hunting through 


GELATINE second-hand shops and the smaller antique 
stores I have often been able to buy them for 
a dollar apiece, you can see that old things are 
sometimes cheaper than new ones. I never 
shall forget two beautiful pairs of Napoleonic 
sugar-tongs that my sister picked up in Paris 
for a few francs each. 

Oh, there is so much that I want to tell you 
and so little space to tell it in! Tables, for 
instance. I suppose that any sort that would 
hold a tray would do, but how much pleasanter 
to carry out the old idea completely, and usea 
butterfly table or a small Dutch type with 
leaves that fold down and make it, when not 
wanted, such an economizer of space! Or, 
best of all, if you are lucky enough to have one, 
the kind of tea-table that has a raised ora 
“pie-crust”’ rim all around the edge and is so 
contrived as to tilt and swing into any position 
you wish. For a permanent stand, one of those 
little pedestal Empire work-tables makes a firm 
support, and the little drawers are jolly places 
to tuck away tea-cloths and napkins. 

a KK os But strive most of all for harmony; without 

20 that virtue everything else is lacking. Pr- 

cisely alike your pieces need not be, but they 

must have the same general quality of color, 

ORANGE, BANANA OR APPLE SPONGE design, and texture of paste. Pink luster, 

: ‘ Pee: 5 : sprigged china, Staffordshire of gentle, deep 

* Garantie eccrine ge ye —— ae what miracles of taste you can work 

14 cup cold water 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice with these! But if you combine odd cups of 

1% cup boiling water : + nage of it Nest Wedgwood and Sevres and Lowestoft and ma- 

Rp RE AapTe Or TP ih igia i jolica, you have created visual discomfort. 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar, Simplicity and suitability are fine attributs. 
and when dissolved, add lemon juice. Strain, cool slightly, and add fruit pulp. Try them. 


When mixture begins to stiffen, beat until light; then add whites of eggs beaten : eels m 
until stiff, and beat together thoroughly. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, Try setting this sort of tea equipage near an 
and chill. May be served with a custard sauce made with the remaining egg yolks. open fire in the February dusk—the witches 


If a Charlotte is desired, line mold with strips of stale cake. outside making tea, too, under bare boughs un 
the snow—and see if it isn’t the pleasantest i 
just a word about the economy of Knox SPARKLING Geatine—Do pleasant things! 
you know that one package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine will make 
enough dessert for 4 meals for a family of five? In addition, you have Scalloped napkins, 13 in. sq.; $6.50 a 
the exclusive quality that ever maintains the supremacy of F.nox Spark- doz.; Madeira, 14 in. sq.; $12 a doz. 


LtinG GELATINE. 


uit WU 


= Ae. 


Send us your grocer’s name and 
receive free two very important 
booklets—“‘Dainty Desserts” and 
“Food Economy”. The new ideas 
they contain will be a revelation 
to you. If you have never 
used Knox Sparkxuinc GELATINE 
enclose 4c in stamps for enough 
to make a dessert or salad. 


Ta 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


PLAIN INCLUDING PURE LEMON 
FOR GENERAL USES FLAVOR FOR QUICK USE 
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TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true illustra- 
tions and conservative statements, Olds’ 1919 
Catalog is a true guide and a most valuable 
book for everyone needing seeds. 


OLDS’ SPECIALTIES 


Seed Potatoes. The new Olds’ bm Beauty 
and 10 others, choice certified stock. Seed Corn— 
Wisconsin fancy ear corn. Seed 


Seed: 
try try Supplies, Tools, @tc. 
Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annual Catalog 


L.L. Olds Seed Co. madison, Wis. 


wearer Flowers 


For Beautiful Surroundings 
IVES you invaluable help in planting your home 
grounds whether a large estate or a small city lot. 
Tells how to select and plant for quickest results 
and most artistic effect with Wagner Hardy Plants, 


Roses and Shrubs. Plants delivered free. Write 
today for Catalog No. 105. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 


Box 15 Sidney, Ohio 





handyast) rose bushes, on own roots, for | 
everyone anywhere. Plant anytime. Old fa- 
. vorites and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the w orld’ s productions, ‘‘Dingee 
Roses’ among the dest for 67 
years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.S. Write fora 


Our “New Guide to, Rose Ros Culture" | 


r 1919. 

Iystat s won ‘aertat “Ding yee 

wr Roses” in natural colors. It’s more than a 

coking’ s the Jife time experience of on 

of the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America. A 
j practical work on rose and flower culture for the amateur. \ 
Offers 50 varieties Roses and other plants, bulbs and geeds and tells how | 

| to grow them, Edition limited. Estasiisnep 1850, 70Gaeennovszs. 


By Enjoy Easy F Feet = | 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole,Cat’s PawRubber Heel.Direct 
buying gives surprising quality. Fit, wear, 
comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maina 
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The Spring Offensive 


(Continued from page 44) 


In this way we have raised a bushel of pota- | 


toes in thirty feet of row in our gardens, 
though our yield is not ordinarily so good. 
A few rows across the garden will thus give 


the householder an ample supply during the | 


early weeks of the season, when southern 
potatoes bring sixty to seventy-five cents 
a peck in the market. And the vines can 
be removed in time to plant the space 
with late cabbage, or celery, or some other 
crop. 


In addition to potatoes, the gardener should | 


grow similar self-keeping crops for the winter 
root cellars—cabbages, beets, onions, carrots, 


winter radishes, turnips, rutabagas, and the | 


like. 


Packed in moist sand in a cool place in 


the cellar, the root crops will keep all winter | 


long. All these are staples that will give good 
food value. 
this magazine gives a table showing the pro- 


portions of protein, carbohydrates, and fats | 
contained in various garden vegetables. In | 


deciding for or against the raising of any par- 
ticular vegetable, this table will be of material 
benefit. 


Consult the Family Taste 

As to how much of each vegetable should be 
raised, that will depend upon the tastes of the 
family. If, for instance, the family eats sauer- 
kraut, then a large number of cabbages will be 
needed. Otherwise but a few may be desired. 
To grow more of any vegetable than the family 
will eat i@ obviously a waste of effort. To 
grow less—providing ground is available for the 
production—is foolish. Corn is hardly a desir- 
able occupant for the average back-yard garden 
this year, unless grown in company with some 
other product like beans. It occupies too much 
room for the food it produces. © And the ques- 
tion of how much of this or that to grow 
can be answered by no one but the gardeners 
themselves. Many an interesting discus- 
sion must ensue before the plan is finally 
completed. 

Having decided what to grow, the gardener 
will also want to consider how to grow it. 
Theoretically the gardener should consider the 
slope of his land, the possibility of providing a 
windbreak on the cold side of the garden, how 
to get a southern exposure, and so on. Actu- 
ally, we take our gardens as we find them. 
But there are several helpful things that we 
can do with any garden. One of these is to 
run our plant rows the long way of the en- 
closure, unless that happens to be down a con- 
siderable slope that might wash in a heavy rain. 
Long, unbroken rows add very much to the 
beauty of a garden and make cultivation easier. 
Particularly is this true where the gardener 
owns a wheel hoe—as every gardener should. 
If it is undesirable to raise an entire row of a 
certain vegetable, the row can be filled out 
with another vegetable requiring similar 
culture. 

Another thing that it is usually possible to 
do is to run the rows approximately north and 
south. That allows the sun to fall equally on 
all rows and on both sides of each row. If the 





An article already published in | 








Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide for the 
Flower and Vegetable garden. 

It contains an entire chapteron EDIBLE SEEDS. 
ROOT CROPS and GREENS and SALADS, and 
last, but most delicious of all, the VEGETABLE 
FRUITS! 

Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free upon 
request. Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


Vegetable Seed Collection 


Do your marketing in your own garden. 

A garden full of vegetables next summer 

for a dollar investment now. 18 full-sized 

packets in this list. 

BEANS, King of Earlies, Wardwell’s Wax, Fordhook 
Bush Lima. 

BEET, Early Detroit Dark Red, Early Wonder. 

CARROT, Coreless. 

CUCUMBER, Forbes’ Prolific White Spine. 

LETTUCE, Champion of All, Grand Rapids. 


ONION, Selected Yellow Globe Danvers, 
Wethersfield. 


PARSLEY, Champion Moss Curled. 

RADISH, Scarlet Globe, Scarlet Turnip White-Tip. 
SPINACH, Savoy-leaved. 

SWISS CHARD. 

TOMATO, Matchless. 

TURNIP, Purple-top White Globe. 


Sent Postpaid for $1 


Forbes’ 1919 Catalogue is full of garden helps—seeds, 
tools, insecticides—a practical book for all gardens. 


Red 


Write jor a free copy today. 


ALEXANDER FORBES & CO. 


Seedsmen 


112 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J. 





i} in small or large lots at half agents’ 
prices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
Book—FREE. Green’s Nurser: 

119 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. 


In using advertisements see page 6 












is the title of our 1919 catalogue—one of the most beautifu 
cultural publications of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 
over 1000 photo-engravings, showin 
mine of information of everything in 
embodies the result of over seventy-two years 0 
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UST as beautiful furniture 

combines utility with art,—so 
in thousands of modern homes 
the most efficient cleaning method 
is now conveyed through the 
simple, graceful, construction of 
the Apex Cleaner. 


Ask Your Electrical Dealer to 
Demonstrate APEX Features! 


* pet 
The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
Cleveland, U.S, A. 
Licensed Under Kenney Patent 



































CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, our 
1918 novelty, has taken its place 
everywhere as the greatest 
floral favorite. It rivals the 
best Ferns or Palms in deco- 
rative effects and is equally 
valuable for garden or pots, a 
yramid of dense featherygreen 
oliage ali summer, in fall, a 
dark claret red till Christmas. 
Easiest of all plants to grow 
anywhere. Pkt. 20c. 


MATCHLESS LETTUCE. 
Novel, distinct and absolutely 
the tenderest and sweetest lettuce grown. Pkt. lbc. 


TWO-POUND TOMATO. Largest, heaviest, richest, 
and most solid Tomato. A perfect marvel, Pkt. 10c. 


CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The showiest new garden 
annual for bedding. Nothing like it. Pkt. 20c. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
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GARDEN NOVELTIES 


1 and complete horti- 
8 colored plates and 
actual results without exaggeration. Itisa 
ardening, either for pleasure a 

Fusactical experience. 
ke the following unusual offer: 


Empty Envelope 
ounts As Cash 


Te every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 


And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Fy 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 3 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, jn a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 








Food and Flowers for 
Family and Friends 


come from the home gardens where 
Storrs & Harrison seeds are used. 
For 65 years American gardeners 
have sowed our vegetable 

and flower seeds, and _~ 
planted trees and Pd 

shrubs from our 1200 

acre nursery. 


Our New Catalogue 


now ready, is full of up-to-date vari- 
eties that are priced right, and delivered 
postpaid. Send today for this free book. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 224 Painesville, Ohio 


FOR 
1919 


[ad 
Several New Features. 
Based on our experience as one of 
the oldest mail order seed concerns and 
largest growers of Asters and other seeds in 
America. 550 acres and 12 greenhouses in best 
seed growing section. Our Guide is full of help- 
ful information about planting, etc.—an invalu- 
able aid to a suecessful garden. Illustrates and 
describes leading Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, 
Plants and Fruits. This book, the best we have 
issued, is yours, absolutely free. 
Ask for your copy today before you forget. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


72 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y® 
The Flower City F 





R hardy, vigo: » free-bl 
yt 3 eoRoees of New Castle 


get Roses of New Castle. 

Grown on their own roots in fertile soil, 

3 Wc are expert rose growers with a life- 
time of experience back of us. Every 
desirable rose in cultivation included 

in our highly select list—an immense 
stock at right prices. Our rose book for 

of New Castle,’ is a complete 

se culture. Contains information 

and advice that will help you. Elaborately 
printed in colors. Send today for your 


copy—a postal willdo. Address 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 215, New Castle, Ind. 


HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES, 
a booklet giving 666 receipts 
for cooking, canning and pre- 
serving vegetables of all kinds. 
Wil) make one’s garden crops 
doubly valuable. 10c. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 20c we will send every- 
thing, Kochia, Lettuce, To- 
mato, Woolf er, vegetable 
book and c ue. Order 
now. Supply limited. 


BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants, and berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, 
Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn. 
Potatoes, etc. Prize strains and sterling novelties. 


INC., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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The Spring Offensive 


rows run from east to west, the high growths 
may shade the low growths. 

Again, it is usually possible to plant low 
growths in the foreground and high ones in the 
background. Thus the vegetation slopes up- 
ward, like seats in a theater, and one can see 
all the plants at a glance. In our own gardens 
we usually plant carrots and similar plants in 
the front, and tomatoes—staked—and high 
peas at the rear, arranging to rotate our crop 
from year to year so that no vegetable will 
occupy the same space two years in succession, 
Except in the case of peas and beans, it is quite 
essential that rotation be practised—and even 
these should be rotated if the plants become 
diseased. When practicable, it is best to shift 
them each year. 


Intensive Cultivation 

Furthermore—and particularly this year— 
the American. gardener must plan for intensive 
cultivation. That means that he must apply 
Dean Swift’s principle of making “two ears of 
corn grow where only one grew before.” To 
do this, he will first have to plant his vegeta- 
bles as close together as possible, and secondly 
he must keep the ground busy during the en- 
tire season. As some one has put it, he must 
keep the home soil turning. In an article of 
this length it is not possible to give such cul- 
tural directions in detail, Any good seed cata- 
logue will tell how far apart or how close 
together one may safely plant various vege- 
tables. 


Rotation of Crops 


Again, any good seed catalogue will tell how 
long it will take for various vegetables to ma- 
ture. A little study, a little matching of dates, 
will enable you to work out a scheme for put- 
ting in a new crop as soon as the old one is out. 
For instance, we follow early peas with celery, 
early potatoes with late cabbage, early bush 
beans with turnips, and so on. Also we sow 
radishes in the rows with our parsnips and 
carrots and in the hills with our cucumbers and 
squashes. The radishes break the ground for 
the slow-germinating parsnips and carrots and 
are matured and eaten before the slower vege- 
tables need the room. They help to protect 
the melons from the ravages of bugs by pro- 
viding a substitute food. A little forethought 
will enable the gardener almost to double the 
vield of his ground. 

When all these points are worked out, the 
gardener should draw a diagram to scale, with 
a straight line for each plant row in the garden. 
On each line he should jot down what is to be 
planted, when it should be planted, and how 
much is to be planted. The accompanying 
table will help in deciding how much seed to 
buy. Once this latter matter is decided, the 
seed should be purchased immediately. «Delay 
is dangerous for seed buyers, these days. If 
you wait for spring before buying, you may not 
be able to get what you want, and your seed 
will almost surely be late in reaching you. 
Like Christmas shopping, seed buying should 
be done early. But it should be done only 
after careful planning. And that planning 
should be dictated by patriotism and_ based 
upon a hungry world’s needs. | Working thus 
within our garden walls, we shall truly become 
architects of fate. 

Wr-te to Lewis and Mary Theiss for ad- 
vice in planning your garden. Enclose 
a stamped, addressed envelop for rep'y. 


PARTY FOR 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


On receipt of five cents in 
stamps, instructions will be sent 
for a St. Patrick’s Day Party 
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Mirandy on Valentines 
(Continued from page 59) 

instid of lak a kitchen range, an’ a wash tub, 

an’ a sewin’-machine,” sobbed Sis Vaseline. 

“J tell you, Sis Mirandy, dat if husbands 
would des keep deir kisses flavored up wid 
romance instid of havin’ ’em taste of ham an’ 
eggs, dat hit would do mo’ to make dis worl’ a 
millennium dan any thing else ” 

“Dat’s de Gord’s truth dat you is spoke,” 
says I, “but hit ain’t never gwine to happen, 
becaze men an’ women ain’t built alike. De 
trouble wid us women is dat we stays brides 
ontel we’s gray-haided, an’ got de rheumatiz 
an’ de misery in our j’ints, an’ wears red flan- 
nel, whilst a man gits over bein’ a bridegroom 
at de altar de minnit de preacher says, ‘I pro- 
nounces you man an’ wile, an’ may de Lawd 
have mercy on yo’ souls.’ 

“An’ no matter how many corns a woman 
gits on her hands wukin’ for a man, she still 
pines to have him hold "em, an’ no matter how 
many inches aroun’ she gits, she still wants de 
arm of de man she loves aroun’ her, an’ no 
matter how deef she gits, she wants to have 
him yell into her ears dat she’s de yaller rose 
of Texas an’ de onliest woman in de worl’ 
to him. 

“ An’ ef he will do dat, she’ll wuk her fingers 
to de bone for him an’ be glad of a chanst to do 
hit, an’ he can beat her an’ starve her, an’ she’ll 
still think that she drew de blue ribbon prize 
in de matermonial lottery. An’ ef he don’t do 
-hit, she’ll be miserable an’ discontented, an’ 
spicion her husband’s affection for her, no 
matter ef he is domestic as de house cat an’ 
gives her ev’y cent of money dat he earns. 

“But men—de po’ simps!—don’t never find 
dis out, or else dey’s too all-fired lazy an’ 
selfish to act on hit, an’ so dey goes along 
spectin’ us to take deir love for granted an’ 
know dat we’s givin’ saterfaction as wives as 
long as dey don’t haul us up in de divorsch co’t, 
an’ we go along wid our mouths waterin’ for 
one mo’ bite of de taffy dat dey used to feed us 
on befo’ we married. 

“’Tain’t dat dey don’t love us no mo’, Sis 
Vaseline, for dey do. A beefsteak may be des 
as much a token of affection as a bunch of 
violets is, an’ when yo’ ole man remembers to 
bring home a new remedy for yo’ sciatica, hit 
may be des as much a valentine as ef he sent 
you a pink satin billydoo full of poetry ’bout 
loves an’ doves. Only de woman would rather 
go hungry for de steak an’ have de violets, an’ 
suffer wid de pain an’ git de valentine. An’ de 
man wouldn’t.” 


“Gis MIRANDY,” says Sis Vaseline, “‘do you 
know whut de real curse was dat was put on 
women when dey was turned out of de Garden of 
Eden on account of Eve gittin’ mixed up in dat 
apple business? Hit was to keep a soul dat 
was always slim, an’ young, an’ beautiful, an’ 
romantic, in a body dat got ole an’ fat an’ dat 
nobody thought of fallin’ in love wid.” 

“Dat’s so,” spons I, “de one thing dat a 
woman never loses is her sweet tooth.” 

“Sis Mirandy,” axes Sis Vaseline, “didn’t 
you never send Brer Ike a valentine sence you’s 
got married, so as to see ef you could wake 
up de romance in him?” 

“Dat I did!” I spons. ‘An’ I ain’t never 
tried dat fool trick but oncet, becaze Ike, he 
was a snoopin’ aroun’ all de young gals, won- 
derin’ which one of ’em sent hit to him, an’ 
kinder throwin’ out his chist thinkin’ dat he 
sholy must be a lady-killer ef anybody was a 
sendin’ valentines to him at his time of life an’ 
him a married man, too.” 

“Lemuel is a good man an’ a good wuker, 
an’ he always brings me his pay envelop, but 
I wisht he’d send me a valentine,” says Sis 
Vaseline. : 
ge Be saterfied wid de pay envelop,” spons I. 

Dere’s mo’ to hit. No woman ain’t got no 
cause to doubt her husband’s love as long as he 
wuks for her an’ de chillun. Dat’s a proof of 
devotion dat you can cash in at de bank—but 
[ ain’t sayin’ but whut I’d lak a little romance 
on de side. Hit sorter flavors matermony up.” 
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Raisins Grown Without.a Seed 


A Sweetmeat 
for 


Children 


Digestible—Nutritious 


UN-MAID SEEDLESS RAI- 
S SINS are rich in fruit-sugar—a 

natural, pure sugar in prac- 
tically pre-digested form. So here 
is one of the best sugars that any- 
one could have. 


And these raisins are rich in food 
value, containing over 1500 calories 
of energizing nutriment per pound. 
Healthy children who play hard 
burn up vast amounts of energy 
and such foods must replace it. 


Give these children their sweets 
in the delightful healthful form of 
raisins. 


How to Use 


Serve Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 
in Victory Cookies, Rolls, Corn- 
bread and Buns. Or mix in the 
morning oatmeal, corn flakes, wheat 
foods, or rice. 


Or furnish them as a_ natural 
confection, a delicious sweet between 
meals. 


Nothing could be any better in 
food for children. Let the active 
ones have them often. There are 
scores of ways to serve. Try them 
in puddings, pies, cakes and other 


foods. 


Note how prunes and all other 
fruits are improved in flavor when 
you stew these raisins with them. 

Grown-ups as well as children 
like these luscious raisin foods. 


Made from Seedless Grapes 


These raisins are made from juicy, 
tender, California grapes, grown 
without a seed. 


They make many dishes attrac- 
tive and palatable that children 
shun otherwise. 

So the feeding problem of many 
families is a very much simpler 
matter when raisins are employed. 


*SUN-MAID RAISINS 


From a Sunshine Plant 


Order a package now. Sun- 
Maid Raisins are made from 
juiciest, tender- 
est, seedless grapes. But be 


California’s 


Raisins (seeds removed) and 
Sun-Maid clusters (on the 
stem). 


sure to say “Sun-Maid Seed- 


- less’ instead of merely “‘seed- 
MAY less raisins,” else you may get 
MAID : ’ : 

z another kind. 


sun 


Ask your dealer for Raisin 
Candy. Good and good for 
you. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


February Good Housekeeping 


Membership 9,000 Growers. 
Fresno, California 


Also try Sun-Maid Seeded | 


John Prettyman’s Fourth 


Dimension 
(Continued from page 20) 


knew instinctively that I had something that 
they had not, something that made me ' their 
master even though I was in the ranks with 
them. 

“Their drill, that kept them flustered and 
sweating for days together, was child’s play to 
me. It has been an axiom of my life that what- 
ever I did I would give my whole mind to, and 
while the platoon was still forming fours, | 
went on and mastered the most intricate de- 
tails of modern soldiering. No drill sergeant 
had to speak to me twice. Even on route 
marches I used my intelligence, reserving my 
strength, balancing my equipment, experiment- 
ing with my step, so that I outmarched men of 
twice my muscle. Within a few weeks I was 
made corporal, for things moved quickly in 
those short-handed days, and then sergeant, 
They offered me a -commission, but that 
I refused. I explained respectfully that I 
was not a gentleman and would be out of 
my element, and would be of more use where 
I was. My officers liked me for it—but they 
also were afraid. They were young fellows 
who had been given commissions because they 
came from Eton and Harrow and were supposed 
therefore to be born leaders of men. But I 
knew too much for them. In any crisis it was 
on me they would have to depend, from me 
they would have to take their orders. And 
beneath their boyish bearing of authority they 
were afraid. 

“But long before I was made sergeant, I had 
mastered every man in my platoon. I studied 
them as a clever doctor studies his patients, as 
a lion-tamer the beasts he means to break. 
I found in each man his secret vice, or weak- 
ness, or shame, and played upon it till he was 
in my hands. Soldiers are of necessity gam- 
blers, and the gambling spirit was strong among 
these men. I taught them enough stable lore 
to whet their appetites, and made their bets 
for them, and when they lost, lent them money 
to try their luck again. In the end there was 
not one who could afford to cross me. 


‘ VES, there was one man, though—a hulking 

giant of a fellow called Sunny Jim because 
of his good-tempered cheeriness. But in drink he 
became a devil and a fool. He knew itand 
kept clear of temptation as a burnt child keeps 
clear of fire. Fora time I could get no hold on 
him. He laughed at me long after the others 
had stopped laughing, and laughed at them for 
their cowardice. But one night I got him 
drinking, and on the way back to camp he 
confided to me something that he had done in 
civilian life, which would have put a halter 
round his neck if it were known. It had been 
done in a fit of drunken fury. He boasted 
about it. But the next day he did not laugh 
at me any more. He went about like a cowed 
dog with his tail between his legs. 

“They hated me, all of them. Their hatred 
smoldered ineffectually because they had no 
wit to give it expression. Their only idea was 
brute force, and brute force against me was 
like a blunderbuss against an automatic. One 
night things came to a crisis. They taunted 
each other till at last they plucked up courage 
and fell on me. They meant to beat the life 
out of me, but I shouted a word to Sunny Jim, 
and he turned on them like a mad beast and 
fought them off. He was very strong, but 
also there was something frantic about him. 
They never threatened me again. 

“Sunny Jim had been the most popular man 
in the whole regiment. He became my shadow, 
my body-guard, my thing. I have heard him 
crying to himself in the night like a lost child. 

“We were sent out in March, 1915; and were 
in the trenches two weeks after we landed. My 
company was the smartest, best-disciplined 
company in the regiment. And yet strangely 
enough it showed up badly in the fighting. 
No disobedience, no bolting, but just apathy, 
a sort of stupor. And they were unlucky, too. 
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Men were always getting killed almost by | 
accident—-some piece of carelessness or stu- | 


pidity—anc the new drafts were just as bad. 
It was as though there was a sort of blight on 
ys. In two months Sunny Jim and I were the 
only survivors of the original company. Yet 
we did amazing things together. Night after 
night we would go over the top with a handful 
of men trench-raiding or wiring, and whatever 
we set out to do we did—and more. The other 
men rarely came back, but we came back. 
[ tell you, Young Saunders, a man can control 
these things. We became famous —we two— 
and before long I had the V. C. and Sunny Jim 
the D. C. M. Yet I know that once at least 
Sunny Jim tried to kill himself. 

“Tt was in the spring of 1915 that the end 
came. Ina big attack at dawn—an utter fail- 
ure it proved—Jim and I were cut off and took 
refuge in a shell crater. We were in the thick 
of our own barrage, and Jim was badly 
wounded almost immediately — something 
spinal I think it must have been, for he was 
conscious but quite helpless. The crater gave 
us practically no shelter. I dug myself in as 
well as I could and covered myself with Jim’s 
body. I told you he was a big man— 

“An hour afterward the German counter- 
attacked, and [ was taken prisoner. By that 
time Sunny Jim was dead... . 


“OIFTY years ago, when I sat in that chair 

where you are sitting now, Young Saun- 
ders, I did not waste my brain writing poetry 
that no one wants to read. As you say in 
your admirable obituary notice, I made myself 
master of three languages, and German was 
one of them. I spoke German accurately 
before I went to the front, and I took every 
opportunity to converse with our prisoners and 
perfect my accent, so I had no difficulty in 
ingratiating myself with my captors. I told 
them that I was of German descent on my 
mother’s side, that I had practically been 
driven into the army by public opinion and 
had surrendered as soon as [ had the chance. 


I had torn off my V. C. ribbon and sergeant’s | 


stripes, so they had no reason to suspect me. 
Also I told them the kind of things they wanted 
to hear about the English, and they treated 
me like a comrade. 

“None of my fellow prisoners could speak 
German. They only knew that I had influence 
with my guards and were glad enough of what 
advantages I thought wise to obtain for them 
(for after all a man’s country is where his busi- 
ness is, and one of these days I would go back 
to England and these men with me). I even 
let some of them into the secret of my conduct, 
and they thought me a devilish clever fellow to 
cheat the Germans like that. They thought 
it a good joke. And the Germans, knowing 
that my usefulness as a spy on the rest de- 
pended on the confidence I enjoyed, were care- 
ful not to favor me too publicly. 

“Altogether it was difficult sometimes not 
to burst out laughing in all their faces. 

“We were sent finally to a prison camp in a 
little town on the Rhine. The Germans under- 
stood how to use their prisoners. We worked. 
There was a jetty that needed rebuilding, and 
We were sent out in batches under guard to cut 
down the necessary timber. from the woods 
that covered the riverside. At first the men 
stood out against it, thinking we were helping 
the enemy, but I persuaded them and tempted 
them with the greater opportunity for escape, 
and an incipient revolt simmered down. If 
the Germans ever doubted my sincerity, they 
believed in me then. Kicks and curses never 
came my way. I saluted the officers like a 
born Prussian, and the camp commandant 
smiled at me when he passed. 

“Our guards were either old men of the 
Landsturm or young soldiers who had been 
wounded and had been put on light duty before 
foing back to the front. Among the latter was 
my best friend. He was a little fellow, with 
a fair, bullet head and round, blue eyes with 
aN expression in them which I had often seen 
before among the German soldiers, a look of 
puzzlement and inexplicable distress. He 
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ACKER?’S Tar Soap: has been favorably 
known and-used for nearly half a century. 






The confidence in ‘‘Packer’s’’ is today so 
widespread throughout the country, that you 
may buy it in the General Store on the village 
Main Street as readily as in the largest city stores. 









During all these years we have, naturally, 
acquired a great deal of first-hand knowledge as 
to the best means of caring for the hair and 






scalp. 


This fund of information belongs, of right, to 
you—the people who wse Packer’s Tar Soap. 
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We offer you, therefore, our Manual, ‘“The 
Hair and Scalp —Modern Care and Treatment,”’ 
36 pages of practical information. This Manual, 
compiled for us by a medical authority, reflects 
our own experience, together with the best of 
current medical thought on this vital subject. 
We will send you a copy of the Manual, gladly, 
on request. 
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John Prettyman’s Fourth 
Dimension 


mixed very little with his own comrades—it 
was as though he had. some secret tr uble of 


| which he dared not speak, something of which 





he was ashamed—but it happened that he 
guarded my section when. we went out to work, 


and sometimes when I was alone he would . 


come up to me and talk to me. At first it was 
all very shy and tentative, like a wild animal 
learning to eat out of one’s hand, but there 
was something desperate in the boy, and [ 
humored him, and little by little I won his 
confidence. 

“It appeared that he had heen badly 
wounded while fighting on the Western Front, 
but was almost recovered and expecting to be 


| sent back. 








“" AN D it will be for the last time,’ he said. 
‘One couldn’t come through thai twice.’ 

He stood there, his rifle slung over his shoulder, 

staring out across the river with God knows 


| what horror in his round, stupid eyes. He 


seemed to wait for me to say something, but I 
went on sawing my log, and presently he came 
a step nearer. ‘Is it true that the English kill 
their prisoners?’ he whispered. 

“T wanted to laugh. He was so clumsy, so 
obvious. But 1 had to be careful. After all, 
I couldn’t be sure that he wasn’t set to test 
me, and his innocence might be part of the 
disguise. 

‘ ‘Sometimes,’ I said. ‘It depends.’ 

“He gave a deep sigh, and then, seeing that 
[ had guessed what was in his mind, he frowned 
and drew himself up and began to march sol- 
emnly backward and forward among the other 
prisoners. He did not speak to me again that 
night, but the next day he came back. It was 
as though something about me fascinated him 
against his will. I was working alone on some 
special job at the time, and he sat down on the 
trunk of one of the felled trees and watched me. 

‘Youre looking better every day, Gefreite,’ 
[ said to tease him. 

“He nodded. ‘Yes, they’l! be having me up 
before the doctors soon. They’ll want to send 
me back, and I can’t—I can’t go.’ 

“T grinned at him, for ‘can’t’ sounded funny 
under the circumstances, and he clasped his 
rough, red hands together as though he were 
praying to me to understand. ‘It’s not for 
myself,’ he stammered. ‘I don’t care; Id as 
soon be out of it as not. It’s for my mother’s 
sake—my poor mother.’ 

“T laughed outright at that. It was so Ger- 
man, so sniveling. ‘My God, man,’ I said, 
‘we’ve all got mothers.’ 

‘My mother’s different.’ he answered. 
‘My mother’s not a good woman.’ He said it 
like a child repeating a lesson, and he was 
trembling with shame and wretchedness and 
would not look at me. And yet he went on— 
I think his heart must have been bursting with 
t all— ‘She couldn’t help it. She’s had a 
hard time. They—some one treated her badly 
when she was young- and she’s never had a 
chance since. Every one’s been against her— 
the police—every one—dragging her down 


| every time she tried to make a fresh start— 


and with a kid to feed and bring up—no—she 
hadn’t a dog’s chance. But she’s been good to 
me. And I’ve got to go back. I’ve got to pull 
her out of it. If I don't, she'll go down—down. 
If I’m killed, she won’t care.’ 

‘Each man for himself,’ I said. And then 
for some reason or other I told him about 
Seven Dials and my mother and as much of 
my life as sounded pathetic and romantic. 
It amused me and was good practise for my 
German. Listening to us, you couldn’t have 
told that I wasn’t a South German like himself. 
And he listened to me with the great tears 
in his blue eyes. E 

‘My poor comrade!’ he said. ‘Life’s 4 
heavy thing.’ 

‘After that he shared his rations with me, 
and whenever I was working alone, he would 
come and talk about his mother and his hopes 
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‘Life’s 4 
with me, 


he woul 


his hopes 


and fears till I knew every corner of his simple 
soul. And every day I felt the terror growing 
in him. It was like watching a rabbit in the 
toils of a huge, indifferent snake. 

“And then the last day came. He was not 
on duty that morning, but he managed to 
speak to me for a minute through the barbed 
wire of our camp. 

“«They’ve passed me,’ he said. ‘I’m to 
have ten days’ leave and then—go back.’ 


I could never have believed that such a round, | 


stupid face could have betrayed so much. 
‘I’m to go by tonight’s leave train,’ he said. 
‘T'll come and say goodby. 
alone if you can.’ 

“T nodded. It was easy enough for me to 
arrange. They trusted me, and in any case, 
hemmed in as we were by the town on one side 


and the river on the other, there was little | 


chance to escape. I got a job chopping up 
billets near the water’s edge, and it was there, 
toward dusk, that he found me. He was in full 
campaigning kit and looked bigger and older, 
so that for a minute I hardly knew him. He 


Get somewhere | 





stood close to me. I can see his solemn young | 


face now, gazing at me from under the shadow 
of his helmet. 


“ *T am going to my mother,’ he said. ‘She | 


has moved to Karlsruhe, only two hours from 
the Swiss frontier. I shall have ten days with 
her, and then—then, I shan’t go back. You 
understand? I’ve thought it all out. It will 
be easy, and when I’ve got work, she’ll follow 
and we'll start afresh—a new life.’ He took 
my hand and clasped it, and [ felt that for 
once he was as steady as a rock. ‘You have 
been a good comrade,’ he said. ‘Pray for me.’ 

“ ‘God help you!’ I ‘said. 

“He turned away, and [ swung up my 
hatchet, and he went down under it like a 
felled tree.” 


A SMOTHERED exclamation came out of 

the shadow where Young Saunders sat. 
John Prettyman drew himself up a little, and 
he was smiling. 

“Yes, that took nerve and a sure hand. But, 
you see, I, too, had thought things out. I had 
planned every detail, as a general plans out 
an offensive. I knew just where to hit and 
how long I must allow for every separate 
action—and of course I counted on my luck, 
if you like to call it that. No one came. Ina 
quarter of an hour I was in my young German’s 
uniform and in possession of his papers. I 
dragged his body down to the water’s edge, 
weighted it with an iron block, and slipped it 
over without a splash. A minute or two later 
I heard the whistle sounding for the call-up of 


the prisoners. I met some of them with their | 


guards straggling back to camp, but no one 
spoke to me, and it was almost night under the 


trees. The leave train was due in half an hour, | 


and I made straight for the station. Of course, 
if any of my supposed comrades had been going 
on furlough at the same time, my position 
would have been dangerous, but as it happened 
my little Franz Sebold was the only one from 
the camp, and I had nothing else to fear. 

“For five hours I lay stretched out on the 

floor of a crowded fourth class carriage and 
slept. Yes, I slept quite soundly, though there 
was hardly room to move and the air was thick 
with tobacco smoke and the stench of filthy 
unitorms. My companions had come straight 
from the front. Some of them were slightly 
wounded and lay huddled against the walls, 
moaning feverishly. The rest were silent and 
sullen-looking and took no notice of me. It 
was like a cattle-truck packed with dumb, 
unhappy animals. 
_ “At the station a guard with an under-officer 
in charge came to examine our papers. They 
flashed their lantern on Franz Sebold’s pass 
and gave it back to me with a grunt. 

“ ‘This is Karlsruhe, sheep’s-head!’ 

“I tumbled out, cursing sleepily, and the 
under-officer came after me. I did not hurry. 
I yawned and stretched myself. 

- “You're from the Bingen prisoners’ camp,’ 
he said. ‘We’ve had word of an escaped 
Prisoner. Know anything of it?’ 


Millions of people find that brushed 
teeth still discolor and decay. It is evident 
that old-time methods do not give adequate 
protection. 


As every dentist knows, the reason lies 
in a film. In that slimy, clinging, ever 
present film. It gets into crevices and 
stays, and resists the tooth brush. That 
is the tooth destroyer. 


That film is what discolors. It hardens 
into tartar. It holds food which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth—the cause of 
decay. 
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Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are due to the 
film. 


Scientific men have long sought a way 
to end that film. And one man now has 
found it. 


The way is called Pepsodent —a tooth 
paste based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous 


matter. 


The purpose is to dissolve the film, then 
prevent its accumulation. 


Watch Its Effects 
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The usual method is an acid, harmful to 
the teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 


But now a harmless activating method 
has been found. Five governments have 
already granted patents. That discovery 
makes possible these Pepsodent results. 
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dent means cleaner, safer teeth. It will 
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results continued, we believe. 
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John Prettyman’s Fourth 
Dimension 


“T stood stiffly at attention. ‘No, /err 
Feldwebel. It must have happened after I left.” 

“ ‘Well, if they’re all as sleepy there as you 
are—!’ he grumbled. 

“But his own joke amused him, and he hur- 
ried after the guard, laughing and slamming 
the doors as he went. 

“Yes, I have had proud moments in my life, 
but nothing has ever tasted better than that 
first day of my escape. 
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“' THE new Karlsruhe station was a showy, 

pretentious building, set well outside the 
town as though in expectation of some immense 
development which had never come. It was 
past three o’clock in the morning when | 







































































































































































Janded, and pelting with rain, so that I had a t 
dismal walk before I struck a lonely policeman f 
who directed me to my destination. He seemed ‘ 
in a conversational mood, and I lingered a a 
minute or two with him for the pleasure of t 
seeing how little he suspected me. t] 
“*Vour Frau Miitter might have chosen a i 
better neighborhood for herself,’ he said gloom- ti 
ily. ‘Liittichstrasse is in the new quarter, and yi 
a bad quarter it is, too. Before all this Karls- : 
ruhe was a self-respecting town where a decent vl 
citizen could live peacefully, but now, what 
has it become? God knows! Na—it’s no joke, w 
this war!’ we 
“¢*The accursed English!’ I said. ho 
“*Ah, the accursed English!’ he agreed ho 
173—H1s Token 172—An American Beauly more cheerfully. sO 
“T said ‘good-night’ and tramped on my way ac 
through the soaking darkness. Even with his st 
IN FULL COLORS. SIZES Il x 14 INCHES directions it was no easy matter to find the 
Liittichstrasse. It lay on the far side of the Wa 
PRICE 2 5 CENTS town amid a maze of black, glowering factories ha 
and unpaved streets thick in mire. But at asl 
‘ : : ; | least there were people here whom [I could . 
Our new 1919 catalogue which gives a complete list of Harrison question—work-people whose gaunt faces pa 
Fisher’s pictures now ready. Sent upon receipt of postage. peered at me through the dim lamplight like hin 
, " tormented spirits from another world—and at In 
last one woman offered to be my guide. ‘ 
We also Publish the Latest Pictures by “<The Frau Sebold is my neighbor,’ she bee 
| explained. ‘She’s a newcomer, but I heard / bes’ 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH PENRHYN STANLAWS | today that she is expecting her son. You are ‘ 
her son, are you not?’ ‘We 
and HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY | Yes," Tsaid. Z no 
| “ ‘She will be glad. She has been waiting “ 
all day and night. Look—her lamp is still £0. 
burning!’ mov 
| “Tt was true. <A light shone from the lower she | 
| window of the squalid little house before which the | 
we stood, and though there were other lights “ 
in the street, this seemed to me different from ‘The 
| the rest. Yes, it had a look of great patience, pires 
of indomitable patience. It made me smile than 
to myself to think of that for which it waited knoy 
of little Franz Sebold lying on his mud and 
| bed. of su 
| “The woman left me, and I knocked, and a frien 
| voice cried out shrilly, and a minute later the him- 
| door flew open. It was dark in the narrow shall 
| passage. I could only feel something that 
clung to me—something warm—yet hard and “A 
tense—like a frantic animal—that smelled sickly 
sweet. The door slammed to, and we remained whiel 
| like that, clinging to each other. I could not back 
shake her off—I don’t know that I even tried. of we 
I was not moved, you understand, but it rathe 
| seemed to me best to let the first force of the “A 
| storm break, for there was a frightening ele- ‘Tf yo 
| ment in that joy, and though human passion swung 
is often ridiculous, yet I had learned not = eit 
a ; = ~ as ¥ sspise it. cnow that it cé sstroy the soakir 
171—"The Parting Momeni 148—‘Somewhere in France on ggg ~~ trp Jaugh ane 
herself out with her face pressed against my alway: 
We guarantee deliveries in perfect condition. If outside of the a ee ee ee ea Body 
United States, please add 10 cents for registration. ae ' s to the 
‘Then after a while she took me by the hand cheek 
GOOD HOUSEKE EPING PRINT DEPARTMENT and led me into the room where the light some | 
burned, and there we confronted mar poe paths 
: No—though I tell you I was not moved, I have Seate 
19 West 40th St. New York City not forgotten her face even now. For, you table, 
understand, it was what you would call an evil of seeii 
face, a horrible face. I don’t know how old thing. 
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yw old 


she was. Her hair was a hard gold; and her 


cheeks were painted a crude rose-color, but she 
seemed to me as old as death. Little, cruel, 
calculating eyes she hdd,*and ‘¢ ted-fnouth like 
q horrid flower. And, yet I felt that she had 
tried desper*e!y to tone herself down, to seem 
less what she was. : 

“She stood there, gaping at me, with the 
tears drying amid the paint and powder, and 
4 look of terror in her eyes. 

“ ‘My God!’ she muttered. ‘My God, who 

your’ 
aA friend,’ I answered, ‘your son’s friend.’ 
She seemed to totter, and I caught hold of her, 
and again | was aware of that cloud of pungent 
sweetness that hung about her. For a moment 
Icould think of nothing else. ‘Your son sent 
me to you,’ I said. ‘I have a message.’ 

“ ‘Ts he safe?’ she asked. 


“ ‘Ves, quite safe. They'll not send him to |ff 


the front again. He’s out of their clutches for 
good and all.’ I let her sink on one of the hard 
chairs with which the room was furnished, 
and taking out Franz Sebold’s papers, threw 
them down on the table. ‘Your son gave me 
these so that you should have no doubts. 
Here are your letters to him. And his leave 
ticket. I came on that. 
you can trust me.’ 

” “She clawed the letters over like a hungry 
vulture. ‘And Franz?’ she whispered. ‘Franz?’ 

“(In Switzerland,’ I said. I held myself 
with a sort or sturdy reticence, as though I 
were ashamed of my own emotion. ‘We had 
both had enough of it out there. A friend got 
hold of a forged passport, and [ gave it to your 
son. It was the safer way, you see. He'll be 
across the frontier by nowy. 
storm blows over, he’ll write and send for you.’ 

“She looked up at me. The film of terror 
was clearing from her eyes, and they were 
hard and very penetrating. 

asked. 

“T shrugged my shoulders. 
pass. It enabled me to bring you news of 
him, and I am nearer to the frontier than I was. 
I must make a dash for it.’ 

“Tt is a great risk,’ she said. ‘Many have 
been caught. Why—why did you give up your 
best chance?’ 

“Your son and [ are friends,’ I mumbled. 
‘We fought side by side. And besides, I have 
no one—no one who cares.’ 

“T gathered up the papers and made as if to 
go. Oh, it was like a play, every word and 
movement thought out and calculated. And 
she took the cue as though she had been taught 
the part. 

“They won’t look for you here,’ she said. 
‘They won’t look for Franz till his leave ex- 
pires. By then you may have a better chance 
than now. [ ama stranger here. No one will 
know that you are not my son.’ She stood up 
and there was real color in her cheeks, a sort 
of sullen, eager flush. ‘You are my Franz’s 
iriend—you—you have risked your life for 
him—and you see how I have prepared—I 
shall be alone—if you would stay—’ 


“AND then, as I stared at her in pretended 

~ astonishment, the hard, sneering look 
vhich must have been most natural to her came 
back into her face. ‘You know perhaps the sort 
ot woman I am,’ she said. ‘Perhaps you'd 
rather be shot than found here.’ ; 

“At that IT laughed genuinely enough. 
‘If you think that, Muilterchen!’ I said. And I 
swung off Franz Sebold’s knapsack, and stacked 


his rifle in the corner, and let her carry his | 
Yes, it was | 


soaking greatcoat to the stove. 
queer to watch her. Human beings have 
always interested me; their strangeness is like 
ariddle with no answer. This woman was evil. 
Body and soul she was corrupt, worm-eaten 
tothe heart. And yet I saw her rub her painted 
cheek furtively against my coat sleeve because 
some time or other Franz Sebold might have 
touched it 
[seated myself at Franz Sebold’s place at the 
lable, her eyes grew dull again with the pain 


ae. 
f seeing me there, and her laugh was a poor 
| 


thing. 





Iam a deserter, too— | ff 


As soon as the | 


‘And you?’ she |ff 


‘I took Franz’s | 





(more than she knew)—and when | 


| 
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“It’s the Prettiest Dress | 


Ever Had— 


and just think, Mother, how 
much we saved! No one 
would ever dream it was a 
make over—at a cost of only $3 
for new trimmings! I couldn’t 
duplicate it for less than $40 
in the shops. Then there are 
your two waists and skirt, all 
of Dorothy’s frocks and the 
coat for Ted—and we’ve only 
just begun. Why, Mother, 
we'll save $100 on our clothes 
this season!” 


Savings like these are bringing joy to thousands of mothers and daughters 
now that women everywhere are learning at home through The Woman’s 
Institute to make their own clothes. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


The Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences has developed a 
wonderful method of teaching dressmaking by which you can learn easily 
and quickly in spare time amid the comfort and quiet of your own home 
surroundings, to make waists, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, lingerie, hats, 
children’s clothes—everything you desire for yourself, your family or 
others. This is an entirely new plan so simple you start making garments 


Read These Letters from 
Delighted Students 


Mrs. D. Willis, Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan, writes: ‘I made a coat 
out of an old coat of mine for m 
little girl of 5 years. I padded it 
and lined it, and it is the warmest 
and best-looking coat she has ever 
had and all it cost was the lining.’’ 


Mrs. Wm. N. McConklin, 25 East 
Washington Street, Paris, Texas 
writes: ‘For years I have asked 
myself the question, ‘What could I 
do to make a living for my invalid 
daughter and myself if I were 
thrown on my own responsibility?’ 
Your advertisement in Good House- 
keeping answered my question.’’ 

Miss Rose H. M. Ellis, Charleston, 
Nevis, British West Indies, writes : 
“Let me tell you of the beautiful 
work I am doing. I made three 
white voile dresses last month; 
also, six night gowns, two petti- 
coats, and four corset covers. Last 
week I made a skirt for my mother, 
and she is simply delighted with it. 
Everything is so easy now. I meet 
with no difficulties at all.’”’ 


Mrs. Amelia Oliver, Byesville, 
Ohio, writes: ‘I have started a 
dressmaking shop and am very 
busy. Have made five tailored 
jacket suits and three coats. I have 
made eight dresses for commence- 
ment and five evening dresses. 
Have done much repairing, such as 
making over dresses, and I have 
three weeks more work ahead of 
me.”’ 


Millinery 

If you want to learn at home to 
make hats of all kinds for your- 
self and others, or prepare to go 
into business as a milliner and 
have a profitable little shop of 
your own, check the Millinery 
course in ihe coupon on the right. 
Full particulars will come to you 
—without obligation—by return 


mail. 
Cooking 


Through the Woman’s Institute 
you can now also learn at home 
every phase of Cookery —how to 
select, buy, care for, prepare and 
serve healthful, appetizing food 
at a saving of one-third in cost—by 
the easy, delightful, home-study 
method of the Woman’s Institute. 
If interested in Cooking, just 
mark this subject in the coupon. 


at once, so thorough that without any pre- 
vious experience you can acquire in a few 
months right at home the skill of a profes- 
sional dressmaker. 


Dress Better at One-Third the Cost 


You can save two-thirds of the money you now 
spend for clothes, or have three times as many dresses 
by learning to make them yourself. You can have ab- 
solutely new dresses at merely the cost of materials, 
or can make over garments of previous seasons into 
fresh and charming dresses in the current styles at 
almost no cost at all. 


You can have better looking, better fitting, more 
becoming clothes because you will be able to develop 
styles just suited to your own individuality, in fabrics 
and colors of your own choosing. 


15,000 Others Have Learned Quickly 


There is not the slightest doubt about your ability 
to learn. More than 15,000 women and girls in city, 
town and country, in all circumstances and of all ages 
from 12 to 60 have proved by the garments they have 
made and the dollars they have saved the success of 
the Institute’s method. 


Go in Business as a Dressmaker 


The training is so complete that you can take up 
dressmaking as a profession and sew for your friends, 
secure a position or have a shop of your own. Hun- 
dreds of ambitious women and girls have successfully 
established themselves in business through their In- 
stitute course and now have splendid incomes. 


Send Today For 
“Dressmaking Made Easy” 


You cannot afford to let another day pass without 
finding out all about this new plan. Simply send the 
coupon below or a letter or postal for a copy of the 
Institute’s handsome 64-page illustrated book, ‘‘Dress- 
making Made Easy.” Your mere request will not ob- 
ligate you in any way, but it will bring you—free—the 
full story of how you can dress better at less cost or 
prepare for success in the dressmaking profession. 


Rah ssa etnecebainn ce 


INSTITUTE 


Scranton, Penna. 


WOMAN’S 
Dept. 8-P 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below. 


) Millinery 
Cooking 


Professional Dressmaking 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Street 


| 
| 
| 
| ) Home Dressmaking 
| 
| 
l 
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“ “In God’s name eat it up,’ she said, ‘or 
|T’ll have the police on me for hoarding.’ 

| “She must have hoarded, and scraped, and 
|starved, and stolen to make that feast. After 
prison fare I can tell you it tasted good, and [ 
doubt if any one in Germany could have fared 
| better. And she sat on the other side of the 
|table with a glass of something or other at her 
‘elbow and watched me. In repose her face 
ifell into the lines which her life had carved 
j . 

for her. It grew more utterly evil. I thought 
to myself, ‘If she attracts any man living, it jg 
| just because there is not a vice and not a foul 
corner of human nature which she does not 
know and understand.’ Afterward I remem-! 
bered my own thought. 

“At first we were both silent. Though I 
could feel her eyes on me, I ate like a man 
obsessed by hunger, and presently she began 
to talk, to ask questions. And I answered 
easily enough. It was not for nothing that I 
had worked Franz Sebold’s soul dry on those 
long days in the forest. I knew everything 
that his friend should know—his past life, and’ 
his tastes, and his hopes and fears. I laughed 
a little as though struck by a sudden humorous 
thought. 

“« “How cross poor Franz will feel when he 
hears about this supper!’ I chuckled. ‘He 
was always telling me about your A pfelkuchen, 
He said there was no one in Baden could make 
Apfelkuchen as you do.’ 

“After that her eyes dropped. I think she 
forgot me for a time. She sat there sipping the 
colorless drink beside her, staring at nothing, 
Only once she looked up to ask me what time 
Franz’s train would cross the frontier, and 
when [ had told her, I saw how she watched 
the cheap clock on the shelf like a wolf. 

“Presently she got up and lit a candle, and 
opened a door leading into an inner room. She 
stood on the threshold with the light lifted 
above her head and peered into the darkness, 
and I think that again she forgot me. ‘You 
will be tired,’ she said at last, ‘and glad to 
rest. You can sleep here. This is Franz’s 
room. You see I have kept it for him.’ 

“She motioned me to pass her, and then I 
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The Seal of Worth 











| attesting that the furniture which bears it 
| _is of Berkey & Gay manufacture. Like an 

artist’s signature on his painting, it is the 
maker’s identification of his own handi- 



















work and proof of its genuineness. 





But the user of this furniture requires no 
shop mark to signify its character, its worth 
or its charm; they become an inseparable 
part of the atmosphere of the home, to be 
handed down to generations which follow. 



















Berkey & Gay furniture is an investment in 
more than the mere chattels of a household. 
It has a cultural value which grows with 
years of association. 
























When planning spring replenishment, householders 
will find helpful suggestions-in ‘“The Story of Span- 
Umbrian Furniture” and ‘The Style of Knoleworth,” 
booklets which describe and illustrate two interesting 




















































































































Berkey & Gay styles. Send 25 cents for either booklet. saw what she meant. The sitting-room was 
like herself, tawdry, with a veneer that barely ; 
covered dirt and hideousness. But this little I 
B E R KEY 6 G AY room was white, and very clean, and almost - 
- - empty—just a chair and table with a wash-bowl I 
F U R N | jf U R E + O M PA NY —and a truckle-bed—and a crucifix on the wall. : 
[ noticed the crucifix. It seemed that once I 
a z this woman had believed in something. 
452 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. ead: aiemes? dhe oat da See - 
‘Franz’s room—’ And then she looked me t 
A new and comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces |straight in the face. ‘Do you think he is safe 
of Berkey & Gay furniture may be seen at our New York show- now?’ she asked. ‘Do you think that I shall - 
rooms, 113-119 West 40th St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors ever see him again?’ <— ve 
should be accompanied by, or have a letter of introduction from, “ *T am sure that he is safe,’ I answered. pe 
their furniture dealer. ‘“She stood there hesitating, trembling a . 
little. I could see her red mouth quiver with 
the effort to say what was in her mind—or to +. 
withhold it—God knows—and then suddenly, i 
roughly, she seized my hand and kissed it and = 
was gone. rm 
“ . nex ing . . . Thad lik 
‘THE next morning the sun shone. I ha vo 
oe } slept well and late, but when I went into ra 
I the sitting-room, she was waiting for me. In the ad 
a oore Thy pe: ins full light the room looked shabbier, more dis- re 
a Be solute, and she herself seemed at once unreal oth 
Glass Heads, Steel Points and yet vivid, like a dream of vice that fol - 
Used everywhere throughout the world to hang lows one into one’s waking hours. one 
4 . Lo TD ev Same eahaey Gedamins sateen anieues or “ «Vou and I have got to pretend that we re 
. ; / : paper. Simply push them in with your fingers. are very happy, ’ she said. ‘We must seem to Wi 
 [ ba Mn 5 * Moore Push-Less Hangers : |be making the most of this time together. pie 
“The Hanger with the Twist” Fortunately I have saved a little. I—TI shant ‘ 
: They give absolute safety in hanging need to work while my son is with me.’ And aii 
er coc, Seine we ke tae pon fl then she laughed.” ss a 
Easy to use. Won't mar walls. “But before everything I meant to make mj int 
M Stationery, Hardware, 10 ‘ plans. I knew now that I could count on het shes 
oT @) cq 4 Ss a oe ee oe c | to do whatever lay in her power at whatevel po 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. e : ler limited. s 
: ' cost, but her power was obviously ‘imit Fen 
FOR FURNITURE & WOODWORK Moore Push-Pin Company Finally we arranged that two days before ™) pees 
Dept. 27 Philadelphia, Pa. ican: emutend ¥ damuhd “i “to the Ger any 
wi] leave expired, I should make a trip t her 
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man side of Bile, officially on a farewell visit 
to a relative of hers there, who would provide 
me with civilian clothes.and give me what 
hints he could as to evading the frontier guards. 
If 1 got across, I told her, Franz and I were to 
meet and send word to her, and then she was 
to follow. I saw the light flash into her face 
at that. 

“Ves, it was a strange day, strange as any 
of the days that followed. To avoid the curios- 
ity of neighbors, perhaps because both of us 
were tormented with uncertainty, we took a 
tram out to the Durlacher Turm and climbed 
through a belt of trees to the orchards that ran 
along the ridge of the hills down to the Rhine 
valley. It was springtime, and the fruit-trees 
floated like white clouds against the green. 
I had never seen fruit-trees like that before. 
They do not grow in Seven Dials, nor yet in 
Fleet Street, nor on battle-fields, and in these 
places I had spent my life. They troubled me. 
I do not know why, but for the first time in 
my life I was afraid—not of discovery, but of 
something vaguer than that, more terrible. 


“WE were quite alone. At first we hardly 

spoke, but gradually her thoughts seemed 
to break from her against her will, and always it 
was of Franz she spoke—Franz lying some- 
where on his mud bed in the distant river. 
But it was not Franz, or the river which we 
could see winding through the plain, that 
troubled me—only the fruit-trees. It was 
strange how much I thought of them, how I 
think of them even now, after all these years. 
Yes, they were like snow, like snow after the 
first strong sunshine, white patches of snow 
lingering on the hillside. 

“As she talked, she seemed to grow more 
real, more human. She did not mince-along as 
she had done in the town, or peer furtively 
out of the corners of her eyes. She walked 
freely with lifted head. And it was always, 
‘When Franz and I did this,’ ‘When Franz 
and I do that,’ till I forgot that he was dead, 
and believed that one day we should all meet 
together and celebrate our release. Yes, I 
made plans with her. I helped her to get work 
—honest work, you understand—so that she 
should not be a burden to Franz in his new life. 
I helped to build up their new home. 

“And you must come and live with us till 
you have a home of your own,’ she said 
proudly. (Oh, I could see her grow stout and 
matronly and respectable before my eyes. The 
paint and powder and cheap finery were, after 
all, just a masquerade.) ‘You will be like a 
second son to me.’ And then she stopped, and 
I could see that the dream had faded and that 
she remembered. ‘Do you mind my saying 
that?’ she asked timidly. 

“Why should I mind?’ I answered. 

“We came home together through the dusk, 
and I began to tell her of my own life. I set 
my birthplace in a German gutter and my 
career in a German city where I guessed she 
had never been, but otherwise I changed 
nothing, pretended nothing. ‘I told her what 
I meant to make of my life and how it was to be 
done. A sort of fever of excitement came over 
me—I had always been reticent and secretive 
from fear of ridicule or betrayal—and it was 
like strong wine to me to talk freely, to show 
myself without lies or sham to another human 
being who would neither ridicule, nor betray, 
nor condemn. In the mud where we two came 
rom there is no morality. Men judge each 
other by one standard, by their submersion or 
survival. She had gone under, but I was to 
survive—at all costs. I needed no other justi- 
fication. [I remember telling her about the 
Widows’ Fund, and she weighed the scheme 
and appreciated it as I did. 

“Yes, it’s fine to succeed like that,’ she 
said. We had come out from among the trees, 
and in a few minutes we should be back again 
in the narrow Durlacher streets. But where we 
stood, it was very still. The dusk wrapped a 
Sort of gray veil about her, so that she was not 
Franz Sebold’s mother but just any woman, 
any woman whom for that moment I fancied in 
her place. ‘And I think you will always suc- 
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Fancy the charm of it—and how the beauty 
of your present furnishings will be enhanced 


by the association! 


But there is more than outward grace to the 
Lyon & Healy Apartment Grand—the modern 
piano. Deeply thorough musical quality; exclu- 
sive features such as the “Silento,” the admired 
practice clavier, and the “Candlectra,” or in-wired 


twin lights. 


May We Send A Paper Floor-Pattern? 


On request, and without charge or obligation, we 
will send a book fully descriptive of the Apartment 
Grand, a floor pattern which will enable you to judge 
the exact space this superb instrument occupies, and 
complete details of our liberal purchase plan. 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


Lyon &Healy 


EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSIC 


54°79 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


What Camp 


for 
the Boy or Girl? 
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HALL it be on the seashore, in the 
woods, on a lake or in the moun- 
tains? Shall it be a large camp or a 
small one? How old is the boy or girl? 
What particular type of camp do you 
prefer? And whatdo you wishtopay? 
Good Housekeeping’s School Department will be glad 
to assist in making a selection for you by putting you 


in touch with camps meeting your requirements. 


Director, the School Department 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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( IRLS { Earn a Good Salary as | 
e a Commercial Artist | 
RE YOU eager toearn your ownliving,—make a good independentincome? If you 


like to draw, developyour artistic talent,— b come atrained Commercial Illustra- 
tor. Inthis modern profession you are paid as muchasa manwithequalability. 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. The present opportunities in this field 
have never been excelled,—and women are naturally fitted for the work. Neysa 
McMein, Rose O’Neill, Helen Dryden, Fanny Munsell, Jessie Willcox Smith, May 
Wilson Preston and numerous others earn incomes that would look good to many a 
business man. 

You, too, should succeed, with the proper training. The Federal Course and 
Home Study Training is a proven result-getter. The work is fascinating, easy 
to learn and to apply. 


Advisory Council of Nationally Known Artists 


The Federal Advisory Council includes such ‘‘top-notch” illustrators and designers | 
as Charles E. Chambers, well-known Magazine and Story illustrator; Franklin | 








Booth, “Painter with the Pen;”” Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co.; Edward 
V. Brewer, of ‘‘Cream of Wheat”’ fame (he did the illustration in this advertisement) ; 
D. J. Lavin, Mgr. Chicago Tribune Art Dept.; Matlack Price, an authority on 
Posters, and others. You can now profit by their success and experience, for each 
has contributed an exclusive original lesson to the Federal Course. 


Send Today for ‘‘Your Future’’ 

Every ambitious girl should read this 56-page book, beautifully illustrated in 
colors. It shows remarkable work by Federal Students, tells of successes achieved by | 
women, and how you can study in your own home. Send for it NOW— it will open | 
your eyes to opportunities in this field. Gladly mailed without obligation or charge. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
5903 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Have You One Hour 


a day to spare? We need representa- 
tives throughout the country to take 
care of Goop. HousEKEEPING subscrip- 
tions and renewals. ‘The duties are 
the remuneration liberal. 
representatives make $200.00 
Write today .for complete 
Address 119 


light and 


Some 
monthly. 
details and supplies. 
West 4oth Street. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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Dimension 


ceed,’ she said. ‘I think that God will bless 
you.’ 

“She said that—to me! Because I had saved 
her son, as she thought, that was enough to 
reconcile me with God—if He existed. 

“And yet I did not laugh. 

“Ves, that was a strange day, but not the 


strangest of them all. 
“5 At night we went to the big picture palace 
in the Kaiserstrasse and saw the Kaiser 
and all his glittering staff, and streams of Eng- 
lish prisoners. Among the prisoners I recognized 
some of my old comrades, and I had a strange 
rush of feeling—half of exultation in my own 
escape, half of anger—so that I wanted to stand 
up and taunt the hissing, jibing crowd, insult 
them, make fun of them. My anger frightened 
me, so that I sat with closed eyes and clenched 
fists till the lights went up. I was glad when 
we were in the street again. I distrusted my- 
self. I was like a man who feels that he is on 
the verge of an epileptic seizure. 

Franz Sebold’s mother walked close at my 
side. She wore a thick white veil over her 
painted face, and men looked after her and at 
me and smiled furtively. She looked back at 
them from under her lowered eyelids. But 
once we were out of the hot, jostling crowd, I 
heard her moaning to herself. 

“ ‘Tama bad woman. Oh, my God, I ama 
bad woman!’ 

“* “No worse than thousands who sell them- 
selves in marriage,’ I retorted. ‘In your way 
you are more honest—if you care for honesty.’ 

‘“* ‘No,’ she answered scornfully. ‘I’ve not 
been honest. I’ve cheated and ruined other 
people besides myself. I had no pity.’ 

‘“*What does all that matter anyhow?’ I 
interrupted. ‘I’m not your judge. My own 
mother was no better.’ 

“* And then she laid her hard, clutching hand 
on my arm. ‘And you will go back to her— 
won’t you—when you are rich and famous?’ 
she whispered, and it was as though she pleaded 
with me for herself. ‘Promise that you will 





| go back. Yes—yes, it is true what you say— 


we are not worse than others. But we are 
unhappy like others—we love like others. 
You must go back.’ 

“But I was too afraid even to think of what 
Isaid. ‘No,’ I muttered. ‘Each man for him- 
self, or we all go under. She’s too far gone. 
I can’t drag her up with me. If she cares for 
me, she’ll be glad to let me go. With her hang- 
ing round my neck, I should have no chance.’ 

“T stopped then. She walked on quietly, 
but I saw her face under the lamplight. And 
I thought of a rat I had once seen, dying in 
the teeth of a snare. 

“That night I did not sleep. I could not 
stay quiet in that bare, white room. I felt 
oppressed, suffocated. It seemed to me that 
I was going to be delirious, and that I must get 
away at once, before it was too late. I dressed 
and went into the sitting-room. I don’t know 
what I wanted there. The door opposite me 
stood ajar, and I could see a strip of light 
shining. I knocked and went in. It was a 
wretched place, littered with cheap, tarnished 
rubbish, sticky with that overpowering scent 
which seemed to haunt me like a ghost. Franz 
Sebold’s mother lay crumpled up on the frowsy 
Her hair had fallen down, and I could 
see where the dye had begun to wear away and 
the paint had run into a grotesque smear. She 
did not look at me. She just turned her face 
to the wall. 

“T sat beside her. I held her hand. I held 
it all through that night. All through that 
night we did not speak to each other once. 

“T had still five days before Franz Sebold’s 
leave came to an end, but I knew that now | 
must make my dash to the frontier at once. 
I did not think clearly about it; it was like 
some one walking at my elbow, warning me. 
But I did not go. I did not even talk of going. 
A strange silence fell upon us two. We went 
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about together, and I could see that she was | 
brooding over something, but she gave me no 
sign of what was in her mind.’ Then one night, 
suddenly, she began to talk to me of her own 
life. Just as I had done to her she talked to me. 
Without reserve or shame or regret she took - 
up each incident and looked at it, as one might 
orgotten garment that 
one is going to throw away forever. And yet, 
though I knew that she withheld nothing, it 
was not to my judgment that she appealed. 
“When it was all done, she stretched her 
bony, cruel-looking hands to the firelight. 
‘My little Franz!’ she whispered. ‘My little 
!? 


pick up an old, half-f 


ranz! 

“And so the last night came. The train to 
Bile, which we had decided on, did not leave 
till eleven o’clock, and as though neither of us 
could face the stillness of the house, we went 
out together. It was one of those evenings that 
sometimes break the stormy monotony of early 
spring—warm and soft as summer—and to 
celebrate. some real or imagined victory a mili- 
tary band was giving a concert in the Stadt- | 
garten. There seemed nothing better for us 
to do than to go and listen. 
at the gates to pay our entrance money, 
Franz Sebold’s mother read out an official 
notice pasted against the wall. The military 
authorities offered a thousand marks reward 
for the capture of any spy or escaped prisoner | 
of war; they threatened an accomplice with | 
punishments varying between penal servitude | 


As we waited 


“I saw Franz Sebold’s mother smile wist- 
fully to herself. ‘With a thousand marks I | 
shouldn’t be a burden,’ she said. 

“And then as she spoke a thought came to | 
me, a thought so mad, so wild, that I drove my 
nails into the palms of my hands in terror. 

“Tsaid nothing. We sat together at a round | 
table in the shadow of the gaunt trees, and | 
drank our coffee, and watched the people go | 
past under the flaring gas-jets. I tried to exult 
over the narrow-waisted, dandified officers who 
I whispered to myself, 
‘You pompous fools, if you only knew who 
But I was like a man acting a | 
Beneath it all every- | 


brushed against me. 


part before his own soul. 
thing crumbled and grew black. It seemed as 
though my very will were slipping through my | 


“Suddenly the band began to play. 
could not see the musicians, but all around us 
the people stood still, like a crowd of silent 
I did not know what it was they 
played. It was something slow and very sad. 
Thated it. I hated it so that I wanted to jump 
and shout to them to stop, to play something 
that would make a man’s blood grow hot in his 
I wanted to make fun of it. 

“This sentimental, driveling stuff!’ I said 


“And I looked at Franz Sebold’s mother, but 
she had not heard. Her hands in the white 
cotton gloves lay tightly clasped on her lap, 
and she was crying. The tears rolled quietly 
down her cheeks. They seemed to come from 
4 bottomless source, and as they fell they | 
Washed away the paint and powder, so that at 
last I saw her as she was—old, and tired, and | 
She made no sound. I do not think 
she knew she was crying, or where she was. | 
But presently she looked at me, and we got | 
up and went away together in silence as we 


AND now John Daniel Prettyman sat forward | 
_, With his marble hands clasped on the arms 
of his chair and the firelight on his face. Death 
ack from him like an ebbing 
as living fear in the eyes that 
d passionately on their last picture. He 
spoke faster, more clearly, rushing to his climax. 
And so we came back to the three rooms in 
My train started in an 
our. By midnight I should be at the frontier; 
ybreak, if my luck held, in safety. But 
‘hat I had to do I did mechanically, because 
will had been set in a certain course, with- | 
cut consciousness, without purpose. 
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the squalid house. 
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Corsets in 
War Service 


HIRTY-FIVE million women an- 

swering America’s call took up the 
Nation’s work in the home, in the in- 
dustries, and in the professions; one of 
the greatest forces contributed to the 
conclusion of a successful peace. Thirty- 
five million women to be kept well and 
efficient for their vital work! 





Corsets 
The Original-Unequalled Front Lacing Corsets 


were privileged to take an important place in the great mission of 
conserving the health of American woman- 
hood. The hygienic body support of Gossards 
gave comfort and added efficiency to millions 
of earnest workers, safe-guarding their health 
under the strain of unaccustomed labor and 
offering at all times a wearing service that 
meant a practical and patriotic economy. 


War has taught us much about every subject 
in the world—but not the least of its lessons 
has been its warning to womanhood to buy 
corsets that are hygienically correct; to be 
fitted carefully; and to adjust their corsets 
each time they are worn so that their full 
benefit may be realized. 


The H.W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


TORONTO Cuicaco New York BUENOS AIRES 


Made in the United States SSAPTY Worn with Health and Comfort 


d Canad by W ‘i 
and Canada ah yy Women the World Over 













Cut down your living expenses, have fresher, better-Alavored 
vegetables, and increase your country’s food supply. You 
; save time, labor and 

’ : Garden 
’ money, and get bigger Pl A 
Fm, better crops by using anet r. Tools 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel- 
Hoe, Cultivator and Plow opens the furrow, sows all garden 
seeds (in hills or drills), covers, rolls down and marks the next row 
all at one operation. Hoes, plows and cultivates all through the 
season. Will pay for itself ina single season in time, labor, 


and seed saved. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO. Ine. 
Box1201T Philadelphia 






72-page Catalog, free! 

Illustrates Planet Jrs. doing 
actual work, and describes over 
55 different tools for farm and 
garden. Write postal for it. to- 
day! 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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$575= 


f. o. b. Brooklyn 


POCONO HILLS MUDEL 
” 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 


Picture this bungalow in your favorite summering place—up in 
the mountains, at the seashore, close to the shimmering waters of a 
breeze-swept lake, or perhaps nestling in the silences of the deep 
woods! 

Possession of one of these inexpensive, artistic and sturdily built 
houses not only adds greatly to the pleasures of country life, but 
saves the high cost of living at summer resorts. 

Shipped in sections of convenient size for easy handling. Any 
two persons can quickly assemble the parts. No expert labor 
necessary. Simple instructions for assembling furnished. 


Bossert Houses 


should not be confused with so-called ‘‘portable” houses of temporary character. 
Bossert Houses are of enduring quality of material and workmanship and fully 
covered by U. S. patents. 

They are fabricated at the Bossert Bossert Houses are shipped complete 
plant—a method of construction which from our factory—even with doors 
insures uniform quality throughout and and windows hung and hardware at- 
lowers construction costs. tached. 


Price of Pocono Hills Bungalow, $575 f.0o.b. Brooklyn. 
Send check or money order for $143.75. Pay balance of 
$431.25 when notified bungalow is ready for shipment. 
Send 18c for catalog showing the full line of Bossert Houses. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 
1308 Grand St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ILL you exchange 
your spare time for 
a salary check? Represent 
Good Housekeeping in 
your community and take 

and nervous. 


care of subscriptions. 
With a Labor Saving L-S . rf 
Needle threading is done Liberal terms. Address 


easily with one motion. . 
Good Housekeeping, 119 


Get this sewing comfort; 10c 
at your store or from us. West 4oth Street New 

L ; 4 
York City. 


For Sewing 
Machine Users 


Every woman who uses a go 
sewing machine knows the 
vexation of trying to thread 
the needle when the light is 
poor and fingers are tired 


Give make of machine so 
that needle will be sure to fit. 


L-S NEEDLE CoO. 
4947 Wakefield St. _Phila., Pa. 


L0¢ 





Fehruarv Good Housekeeping 





John Prettyman’s Fourth 
Dimension 


like a man who sets out on a journey and jg 
overtaken by some devastating sickness, 
Though his goal may stand for his life’s happi- 
ness, he forgets it. Nothing matters to him 
but the moment’s misery and the question 
‘What shall I do next?’ I tried to realize that 
the next few hours might hold liberty for me, 
to picture my return to England and the hero’s 
part I meant to play there. It was all dead. 
unreal, meaningless. What mattered was in 
this room, between this woman and me—now— 

“T watched her in silence as she went about 
her last preparations. She was not crying any 
more. I do not think she was a woman who 
had ever cried much, and I knew, somehow, 
that she would never cry again, that all the 
tears she had were gone. 

“She put food in my haversack and a little 
paper packet, and her hand rested on it fora 
moment. ‘For Franz,’ she said. ‘For Franz,’ 

“T put on Franz Sebold’s helmet. ‘You 
must give it him yourself,’ I said between my 
teeth. 

“*T shall never see Franz again,’ she 
answered. She stood very still, looking at me, 
not seeing me. [ slipped into my harness, 
I took Franz Sebold’s rifle from its corner. 
The sweat ran down my limbs. My bones 
seemed to turn to water. 

“ «Tell Franz that I have gone away,’ she 
said. ‘Tell him that 1 am a bad woman, that 
I never really cared—even for him.’ A con- 
traction passed over her face, leaving it witha 
terrible smile. ‘I have thought over what you 
said,’ she went on, ‘and about myself, and I 
know that it is all quite true. I’m too far gone, 
too rotten, not worth saving. I should only 
drag Franz down with me, and even I can love 
enough to be glad to let him go. They—they 
have offered me a place in a German café in 
Brussels and advanced money. It is there in 
the packet—for Franz—and I’m going. I 
shan’t come back.’ 

“And then suddenly it seemed to me I 
came to the edge of the precipice, and some- 
thing unseen—outside myselfi—thrust me for- 
ward, over the brink. I heard myself speak- 
ing in a loud, clear voice: ‘There was only one 
thing Franz cared for. He didn’t care whether 
he lived or died—not for himself. It was for 
your sake—you were all he thought about— 
you and your salvation. He wanted you to be 
good. He believed in you. He knew what 
you’d been through. Yes—he was afraid to 
die—haunted by the fear of death because then 
there would be no one to help you—because 
then you would go down—not caring. If you 
fail him now, everything that he lived for 
and dreamed of will have gone for nothing. 
He prayed for you. I know you were his first 
and last thought. In his way he died to save 
you.’ 

“ ‘Dead!’ she whispered. ‘Dead!’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ I said. ‘Ll was a prisoner of wari 
his camp. I killed him.’ 


“T COULD not see her at first. I was blind 
with tears. A frightful anguish lifted from 
me. A hand that had been crushing my throat 
let go its hold, and I drew my breath witha relief 
so exquisite that it was sheer happiness, almost 
beatitude. I knew vaguely that I was lost, 
but death or freedom meant nothing—my 
plans—my ambitions—just nothing. It was 
as though in a moment I had broken through 
into a new world with new values, and all the 
things that had mattered most to me were just 
broken toys. : 
“Then, when my eyes cleared, I saw her face. 
And it was not evil. It was full of horror, but 
also of God knows what pity, what knowledge 
and understanding of human sin and wretched- 
ness. ae 
“And I dropped on my knees and hid mj 
face against her and cried and cried-— 
“So we remained. I don’t know for how 
long. I don’t know what passed in her—or@ 
me. We did not speak to each other. But 
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presently she lifted me to my feet. She held 


the door open. 
“And as I stumbled past her, she made the 
sign of the cross overme:”* | 


jou PRETTYMAN dropped forward. He 

seemed suddenly to sink to a gray heap like 

: - that has burnt itself out. “It frightens 
” he whispered. ‘It frightens me.’ 

put at last he stood up. He pointed to the 
three sheets of paper lying on the floor. “Tell 
them,” he said, “tell them that all that I have 
done since—all the enterprises which they 

raise me for—are rotten, clever frauds meant 
to last aslong asI do, w hich will crumble together 
when I am dead, like a pack of cards. I have 
no more need of them. I am proud to think 
how I have cheated people who counted them- 
selves cunning men and women of the world. 
Let them knowit. J shall bring no libel action. 
It will be a great chance for you—perhaps 
afterward people may even read your poetry. 
But this—this other thing—” It seemed to 
Young Saunders, listening from the shadow, 
that now the little distant bell was growing 
fainter, tolling itself into silence. ‘‘This other 
thing is different—outside the plan of my life 
—against my beliefs—my purpose—something 
inexplicable —irreconcilable—beyond reason— 
beyond understanding.” 

“Perhi ups — tomorrow — you will under- 
stand,” said Young Saunders. 

There was no answer. Lost in his own 
thoughts, Young Saunders did not hear the 
closing of the glass door. When he looked up, 
the room was empty, and it seemed to him that 
he had dreamed. 

But there was the chair drawn up close to 
the fire, and the three scattered sheets of John 
Prettyman’s obituary notice. And as he lis- 
tened, the quiet street woke to the echo of 
horses’ hoofs and the rumble of a carriage roll- 
ing out toward the great thoroughfare beyond. 
“Tinker-Tailor,”’ Miss Wvylie’s latest story, 
will appear in the March Good Housekeeping 


Democracy Celebrates 
(Continued from page 43) 
big Southerner is right, and that in the simple, 
every-day things of life lies much of the secret of 
happiness, and that the person who finds it out 
has achieved a solid foundation of contentment. 

When men tell you their experiences of the 
war, over and over again, intertwined with the 
description of battles, they tell of small human 
happenings, how a wounded boy shared his 
last cigarette with a dying comrade, how one 
fellow told funny stories to keep up the courage 
of his comrades before the attack, how men 
died with a smile. They are as important as 
the tale of battles lost or won, and the men who 
tell them know it. For, strangely enough, out 
of the blood and agony and ruthlessness of 
war comes the knowledge that kindness and 
generosity, self-sacrifice and love, are all that 
make life worth living. Added to the fearless- 
ness with which they will meet life, to their 
ability to find happiness in small things, to 
their freedom from worry, the men and women 
who are going home will have in their hearts a 
new depth of loving-kindness, a truer sense of 
service, a new-found faith and hope, and the 
certainty that greater than all these is love. 

I remember reading in an American maga- 
zine, some months ago, an article that em- 
phasized the gulf there would be, after the 
war, between men and women who had served 
abroad and those who had served at home. It 
was a disquieting article, but, thank heaven, 
its forebodings were untrue! You have only to 
listen to any American waiting to go home, to 
realize how untrue. They speak of the cour- 
age, of the self-sacrifice, of the patriotism of 
those at home. ‘There is no feeling among 
those over here that they will return to find 
themselves estranged from you because your 
experience of the war has been different from 
theirs. Distance does not matter when we 
have all been one in faith and hope. On the 
contrary, it is as though a miracle had been 
Wrought and distance had brought us nearer 











Meshéd study; woven entirely in one piece. Dark blue ground with Autumn foliage 
shades of Browns, Tans and Mul!berrys predominating. 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


(Reproductions ) 





OR the past six years, in a very small conservative way, these 

rugs have been woven by hand and loom in the image of 
the best Orientals that could be found as studies. 

These rugs should not be confused with familiar reproductions 
because the Oriental-type loom used insures a texture, color har- 
mony, luxurious tread and detail of workmanship faithful to the 
costly originals from which they have been patterned. 

The price of these rugs is from one-third to one-fourth the 
cost of the studies from which they were made—in fact, the 
fairness of price will be a revelation to you. 

Many discriminating merchants are displaying 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


The name of the merchant in your city selling these rugs will 
be sent upon request. 
Color prints may be had upon application. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
16-E. West 39th Street at Fifth Avenue 
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You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


OU can BE WELL and weigh what you should. I 
KNOW it, positively, for during the past 16 years 
I have built up, or reduced 87,000 to correct weight, and 

what I HAVE done for others I CAN do for you. 

I teach you how to sit, stand and walk correctly, give you grace, 
abundant vitality—courage to undertake and do things that make 
life buoyant and so worth while. 

In a few short weeks you will surprise your family and friends. 


87,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made 
them well and taught them how to keep well. 

Reduced and increased their weight, given them good figures, and a 
good carriage—all in the privacy of their rooms—and I have kept their 
confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 


You Can Weigh What You Should 


It is easier to be free from nag- 
ging ailments than to be sick, 
when you know how. Even the 
most chronic afflictions are vastly 
benefited by my nelp. 


Write for my booklet—sent you 
without charge. Let me tell you 
of my wonderful experience. I’ve 
conditioned women for 16 years, 
much as our soldiers have been 
conditioned. If I cannot help you, 
I'll tell you what will. Your let- 
ters will be held in strict confi- 
Write me about yourself. 
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/f you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 
X after it and send to me: 
Excess Flesh inany Lack of Reserve 
part of body ervousness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability 


Neck or Arms Constipation 
Indigestion 


Round Sheulders 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness 


Weakness 


Incorrect Walking 
Rheumatism 


Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation Colds 
Lame Back Torpid Liver dence 


Headache Malassimilation 
taint Cocroft, Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago= 


Sleeplessness 
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‘Blows Can | 
Earn Some 
Money? 


a 


In These Days 
of Readjustment 


How can I, a woman absolutely with- 
out previous experience, earn the money 
so necessary to the welfare and happiness 
of myself and those dependent upon me? 

Weare answering this question most satisfac- 
torily to thousands of women. They are now 
engaged in a pleasant, dignified and profitable 
business, as our representatives, selling 


?, 
World's Star 
Hosiery and Kam Kni¥- 
Underwear 

to their friends and neighbors. As we haveshown 
them, we can show you, the fine independent way 
to have more money to spend—to meet the in- 
creased cost of living—to help support the family 
—to educate the children, etc. 


More Than 17,000 Women Helped 
They are now enjoying constant increasing 
sales. Their incomes are growing larger every 
. You can do the same as they have done. 
Writetoday. Wewillsend you our beautifully 
Illustrated Catalogue--shows how easy it is to 
become a World's Star Money Maker, 


YORLDS STAR KNITTING © 


DEPL 270 BAY CITY, MICH 
Over 24 Years in Business 3 
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KAYINIE 
BLOUSES 


are made with the sare. 
degree of care that 1 
exercised in the mak 
i "6 of fine garments for 
we ae 

Original bouish style 
is happil combined wrth 
durability. Zhe famous 
“Kaynee Loop enables 

hit adjustment and 
oe dealers in the 

United States & Canada 


Interesting [iterature on request 
dress Dept G. 


Blouses -Shirts -Wash Suits - Rompers 
Creepers - Payamettes ~“Undertogs 


KAYNEE BUILDINGS CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





OR_ years, Ger- 
many’s boasted 
experts have tried 
to produce a tasteless 
castor oil— 
But where they failed 
— America succeeded. 


By a process of scien- 
tific refining, Kellogg 
has given the world a 
castor oil—quite taste- 
less and free from 
nausea — without the 
addition of flavoring 
100% pure. 

And yet, because of effi- 
cient volume produc- 
tion—Kellogg’s Taste- 
less Castor Oil costs 
but a trifle more than 
the old, harsh kind. 


For health's sake, always 
eep a bottle in your medi- 
cine chest, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Buffalo N. es 


druggist 
Sold only in 
sealed hottles 
with the lea, 
on the label 








Democracy Celebrates 


to one another. America was never so united 


| as she will be when the home-coming ships 


bring back to you those whom you love. 

Home-coming! How much that one word 
holds of hope and happiness! A deeper re- 
alization of all it connotes came to those who 
were in Paris when the home-coming of Al- 
sace-Lorraine was celebrated. There never has 
been such another celebration. Jt seemed as 
though the whole world had gathered in the 
Place de la Concorde to see the great procession 
sweep down the Champs Elysees, across the 
Place, and up to the reviewing stand where 
President Poincare, Monsieur Clemenceau, 
and the ministers from foreign countries wel- 
comed it. They were a small band, that group 
of Alsatians who marched at the head of the 
great parade, but they woke in the waiting 
crowd a tremor of emotion that was nearly 
inexpressible. There were Alsatian girls in 
their peasant costume—red skirts, white 
aprons, great, black ribbon hair-dresses—who 
marched with shining faces. There were little 
children bearing cedar branches, their coun- 
try’s emblem, but more moving than their eager, 
young seriousness as they greeted the rulers of 
France was the presence of old men and women 
who marched slowly but with exalted faces. 
An old man carried the French flag. White- 
haired and bent men and women followed him, 
marching out from under German dominance 
back into the arms of the France they loved. 
Turning from the reviewing stand, they swung 
on toward a statue on the Place de la Concorde. 
It is the figure of a woman, who has worn 
mourning wreaths ever since the loss of the 
provinces. There is one word of inscription— 
Strassbourg. On this day when the return of 
the lost provinces was celebrated, the wreaths 
of mourning were taken away at last and for- 
ever, and in their place the Alsatians heaped 
flowers till the figure of Strassbourg was en- 
tirely hidden beneath their sweet fragrance. 

Alsace-Lorraine had come back to the 
France she loves, and as if for a symbol a great 
flock of homing pigeons were set free. They 
mounted up, up, into the sky, followed by an- 
other and another flock. On wings of pearl, 
and white, and soft gray they circled and 
skimmed above the great procession. They, 
too, had borne their part in the war. They 
were the French carrier pigeons that had 
proved the fastest and most reliable means of 
sending messages between the lines. They had 
known skies torn with the thunder of guns 
and death-wreaking explosives. Today they 
mounted into ajpeaceful sky, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, until the air was full of 
wings. Homing pigeons—a fitting symbol of 
Alsace-Lorraine and her longing for home dur- 
ing her long years of captivity. 

Dusk came, and still the great procession 
wound on. High in the air aeroplanes that fol- 
lowed it, swinging low in daring circles and 
rushing sweeps, lit their signal fires. It was as 
though there were a rushing of stars in the sky, 
stars that sent down great streamers of white 
light. How many times in the days of war 
Paris had seen those planes soaring overhead, 
watching over a city threatened by its enemies. 
Then the sound of their rushing flight had 
inspired fear, but now the crowd that watched 
sent up wild cheers and spurred the pilots on to 
greater feats of daring in a peaceful sky. 


T was a time when hearts were warm. 
Little incidents showed the spirit of the great 
crowd. An American soldier and a French 
girl, their arms about each other, balanced on 
the top of a great cannon, one of the many that 
were captured from the Germans. Its ugly 
throat, camouflaged with mottlings of a sickly, 
greenish color, held no terrors now. Farther 
on, a great, raw-boned Yankee of six feet odd 
held a tiny, red-capped French child on either 
shoulder. And in the very front of the crowd 
stood hundreds of crippled men. Women 
made way for them; their comrades helped 
them to the best places. Everywhere there was 
tender solicitude for those who bore the wounds 
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of battle. Th« great crowd was trying to ex- 
in any way it might its gratitude to those 
who had given the best of their lives for the 
sake of their country. of od? sxe 
But neither the wild eatbursts of the first 
jew days, When crowds danced, and sang, and 
marched in every street celebrating the signing 
of the armistice, nor the tremendous sweep of 
the great procession that celebrated the home- 
ming of Alsace-Lorraine, nor the countless 
gther manifestations during that week when 
the guns at the front were stilled and the war 
yas over, could fully express the thankfulness 
amd joy in every heart. Something more was 
needed. And as always, in times of great sor- 
row or great joy, people turned instinctively 
toward their churches and cathedrals. Even 
those whose religion is ill-defined and nameless, 
those who believe they are without religion, turn 
at times like these to a place that generations 
have found holy. And so word went out that a 
Te Deum of thankfulness for victory would be 
sung at Notre Dame on Sunday morning. 


THE time for the mass had been set at eleven 
o'clock, but by nine great lines of people had 
jormed outside the cathedral doors. It was a 
day of biting cold. The sun burst fitfully 
through a gray sky, the wind was raw and 
cheerless, and the chill of the pavements bit 
through to the very bones of the thousands 
who stood in line. Still they waited. It was as 
though they came bearing something precious, 
the cup of their thankfulness filled to overflow- 
ing. No cold could chill the fervor of their 
gladness. At last the massive doors swung 
open, and the world poured in. 

Never since the days of Napoleon’s conquests 
had the great cathedral held such an assembly. 
Men and women from all corners of the world 
stood packed tight together in the shadow of 
the pillars. [t did not matter that they could 
nt speak the same language. There was no 
ned of words. They were brought close to 
each other by the depth of their joy, by the 
common experiences of the last bitter years, by 
the knowledge of a victory for which they had 
all striven. Hundreds of candles lit the dim- 
ness of the gray old cathedral and reflected the 
radiance of the flags of many lands. From high 
in the vaulted loftiness came the sound of 
chimes; those chimes long stilled by war rang 
out sweet and clear again. A moment’s silence, 
and the organ burst into a triumphant proces- 
sional, and the dignitaries of the church 
marched in. The red robe of the cardinal 
flamed in the dusk of the altar, incense mounted 
up, voices of choir boys sang the holiest of 
chants, and people unfamiliar with the pomp 
and ceremony of the service stood in utter 
silence, overcome by its solemnity. 

A thousand voices took up the Magnificat 
and the Te Deum. The music welled up and 
echoed in the vaulted loftiness of the cathe- 
dral, then died away, and a hush crept over the 
vast audience. Men and women kneeled side 
by side, each praying in his own tongue. The 
silence was broken by the “ Marseillaise.” Its 
trumphant strains swept through the audi- 
ence, stirring it to a very tempest of emotion. 
The people broke into its tremendous cadences, 
singing with all their hearts. Black-robed nuns 
and American Y. M. C. A. girls, American 
nurses and French nurses, men in the uniforms 
ol every allied nation, stood shoulder to 
shoulder singing. Women in black sang with 
white lips. Tears streamed down the faces of 
men and women and were not wiped away. 

The service ended, I made my way to an altar 
Thad known during the days when the enemy 
crept nearer and nearer to Paris, when the 
list of the dead grew longer with each day and 
hearts almost despaired. As in the days of 
war, the flags of all the Allies hung above that 
altar, but today it was buried deep in flowers, 
a hundred candles burned beneath the inscrip- 
tion that dedicated it to those who had died 
“for God and Country,’ and men and women 
om many countries knelt there. And _ be- 
fore the eternal silence of that candle-lit altar 
cm a ntering flags must kneel the hearts 

1s,1n memory of our dead. 


How often have you ad- 
mired the dainty and 
stylish porch dress your 
neighbor wore when you 
made that afternoon call. 
Be the admired one your- 
self by adding a few rea- 
sonably priced La Mode —_ 


wardrobe. 

“There’s a La Mode style Zr 
for every woman-——a La Mode 
dress for every purse.” 

Ask at your favorite store, 
or write Dept. G direct for 
style book, and nearest 
dealer’s name. 


8 Of fine quality 
No. 226 fancy striped 
Gingham with collar and cuffs 
of white Pique. Tabs of white 
Pique on pockets, and black bow 
at collar serve to lift it above the 
commonplace. Price.... $6.00 

Of very good 
No. 2290— quality ser- 
viceable plaid Gingham. Withcol- 
lar and cuffs of good white Pique. 
The wide loose belt, and fan- 
cy pockets, which are cut on the 
bias, add to the general neatness 
and attractiveness of this drecs. 
| NP PS ae eA F $7.50 =< 


Of superior 
No. 2293— quality blue 
Chambray. With collar and cuffs 
of unusually fine quality white 
Pique. Attention is particularly 
called to chic and stylish lines of 
thi: model. Price....... $8.50 
Many other -tyicsfrom $3 to $15. 
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AMERICAN 
DYES 


American women can not 
fail to be interested in 
American dyes; it meansthe 
question of whether your 
curtains will stand the sun, 
whether your little girl’s 
dress will bear washing, 
whether your new spring 
slip covers are “fast”’ color. 


The tragedy of wash day no 
household has escaped, but 
now our own American 
manufacturers have solved 
the problem, and no more 
need you buy in fear, and 
send to the laundry in 
trembling. American dyes 
will now outwear the fabric. 
The story of the wonderful 
work our manufacturers 
have done reads like a 
romance. You will find 
it on page 64. 
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352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















MOTHERS 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Upon your wisdom depends their physical, mental 
and moral development. The greatest of these is 
the moral development—the building of character 
—for this gives value to the others. There is no 
way that you can better solve this problem than 
by the proper selection of their reading, 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 

is enthusiastically endorsed by leading educators 
and by fatherS and mothers in over 75.000 good 
American homes because of its distinctive plan of 
character-building. It isa rich treasure-house of 
childish delights and a boonto parents. Stories 
that interest, entertain, inspire high ideals, and 
build strong clean character. 

You will be pleased tolearn at what a low price 
and easy terms you can secure this remarkable 
library. Mail this FREE coupon today—NOW— 
for beautiful, illustrated book describing liprary 

and plan. Be sure to give ages of 

your children. 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, 
Dept. A.B. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me FREE your beautifully ilius- 
trated book and tell me how I can secure the 
Young Folks Library at your low price on easy 

terms. 
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3 66 99 
It’s Over “Over There 
And FAUST INSTANT COFFEE, known “over there” as 
U. S. Trench Coffee, is again available “OVER HERE.” 
Our boys wanted, deserved, and got the best of everything 


that was in the power of the U. S. to give them. We served 
“our boys” first—we are now ready to again serve the public. 


“Faust Coffee and Tea 


In the INSTANT FORM 


No Pot—No Grounds—No Leaves—No Boiling or Cooking— 
No Straining — Simply put Soluble Powder 
In Cup and add Hot Water. 


That’s all you have to do for the Purchase Faust Instant Coffee or 
most delicious coffee or tea. You Tea from grocer. If he does not 
can’t make it wrong. It will be the carryit, send dealers name and 30c. 
same every time—wonderful in (foreign 40c.) for Coffee or Tea. 
flavor, healthful instead of harmful— Dealers supplied direct or by any 
economical, convenient, instant. jobber. Jobbers—write us. 






















The New and Delicious Combination Seasoning—Faust Chile Powder— is 
Also Manufactured By Us. 





At Dealers, 15c. — by Mail, 20c. 











































in Food 
Value 


LOW 


in Cost 


KORNLET offers you the happy com- 
bination of high food value and excep- 
tionally low cost. 

Its nourishing and tonic qualities, its 
dainty, delightful flavor, its wonderful 
economy, win many new friends every 
day. 

* 
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KORNLET is the nourishing milk of 
tender, green sweet corn, extracted when 
the kernels are richest in milk. 

It is one of the strongest and most 
appetizing foods you can buy. 

The label tells how to make a variety 
of tasty dishes. At grocers. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


’ ; 
MAYONNAISE oaessin 
DRESSING 
Made from the original recipe that has made 
“‘Howard Dressing’ famous. 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the cleans 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
eps. Ifyou want real quality, insi st on Huward’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. At good stores everywhere, 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get yourmoney back. 


J. F. HOWARD, Haverhill, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 4o) 


hall nave ¢ 
since she had been ‘on the case, and as char. 
acteristically he made no protest. Instead 
he met her with that quick understanding that 
she had claimed as one of love’s ingredients. 
He looked her over well, and proudly, then 
tapped his head significantly. 

“‘T see, there’s more to this soldier-boy case 
than just wounds. Want me to run you down 
the boulevard while you work it out?” 

“Thank God for a man?” breathed Sheila, 
and then aloud: “No, it’s worked out. But 
you might run me down just the same.” 

“Feels almost like frost tonight,” said Peter 
as he put the car into first. “Do you think jt 
will hold warm enough for—” 

“For what?” Sheila’s tone sounded blank 

Peter chuckled. “For the gardens and the olf 
ladies, of course. Have you by any chance 
forgotten that there’s going to be a wedding in 
four days?” 

“Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday—” 
counted Sheila. ‘Why, so it is!” Then she 
echoed Peter’s chuckle, “Oh, yes, there’s going 
to be a wedding, a beautiful wedding in four 
days.” 

A strange little twinge took Peter’s heart 
there in the dark at the queer, impersonal note 
in what she had said. What did it mean? 


HEILA gave the girl twenty-four hours to 
reach the San after receiving the letter; she 
came in eighteen, and the nurse rejoiced at this 
good omen. She had delegated Peter to meet 
all trains that day, take the girl to her room, 
send for her at once, and tell nobody. Peter 
obeyed, and early in the afternoon Sheila 
looked up from her reading to the boy to see 
Peter standing in the doorway, the message on 
his lips. 

“Baggage delivered,’ was Peter’s announce- 
ment. 

“Thank you. I’ll come in a minute and see 
if my key fits.’ She hunted up the little 
mother, left her in charge, and hurried over to 
the nurses’ home. 

There in the big living-hall, perched ina 
wicker chair under the poster of Old King Cole, 
Sheila found the girl who was young and oh, 
so pretty. She looked about as capable of 
taking a plunge \into the grim depths of life 
and coming out safely as a toy Pom of weath- 
ering the waters of the Devil’s Hole. “How 
shall I ever push her in?” thought Sheila as she 
held out her hand in greeting. 

Madeline took it with all the hectic impul- 
siveness of youth. ‘You're his nurse. Isn'tit 
great his coming back this way? All our set 
is engaged—or about to be—but I’m the only 
one that’s got her man back with battle scars 
all over him. Makes me feel like a story-book 
heroine.” 

Sheila O’Leary didn’t know whether she 
wanted to laugh or cry. She ended by doing 
what probably surprised her more than it did 
the girl. She sat down in the wicker chair 
herself and gathered the girl into her lap. “Oh, 
you blessed, blessed baby,” she crooned softly. 

The girl pouted adorably. It was very ev 
dent that she liked to be petted, coaxed, ani 
spoiled. If there was a woman slumbering 
under all this dimpling, infantile charm, she 
was quite indiscernible to the woman who 
held her. , 

Slowly she bent over the girl and let her lace 
show all the delight she could feel in her pret 
ness and baby ways. There must be sympathy 
between them, or her task would be hopeless 
“There, let me untie that bewitching bonnet 
of yours and take off your gloves. We have’ 
lot to tell each other before you see you! 
soldier.” : 

“But Phil—won’t he be waiting, wondering 
why I don’t come? Oh, I’m just crazy tos 
him!” 

“He deesn’t know you’re here yet.” 

“Qh!” The smooth, white forehead did its 
utmost to manage a frown. “Why, didn’t he 
send for me?” 
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“No.” 
“Who did? His mother wrote.” 
“J sent.” 

The round, childish eyes filled with appre- 
hension; she wrenched herself free of Sheila’s 
arms. “He isn’t going to—the letter said—?” 

“He’s better. Sit down, dear. That’s 
what we have to talk over. His body is mend- 
ing fast, but his mind—well, his mind has been 
taken prisoner.” 

Madeline tossed an adorable crown of golden 
curls. “I don’t understand.” 

“Didn’t expect you to, at first. It’s this 
way. He’s been through some very big, very 
terrible experiences, and he can’t forget them. 
He isn’t the boy you used to play with, the 
bov who was happy just having a good time. 
He’s grown very serious. That’s what experi- 
ence is likely to do for us all in time, but with 
him it’s come all in a heap. When that hap- 


pens, you can’t go back and be happy in the BECAUSE — PEQUOTS are a recognized standard of sheet- 
iy asprin ing excellence. 

“He’s bound fast and walled about with the This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number of Insti- 
en aars cuter hie cece Go tutions, Hospitals, and Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
seeing what the Germans have done. For the Services of the United States Army and the United States Navy 
moment it has made him forget that the sun have adopted PEQUOTS for their use, and this only after rigid 


shines, and birds sing, and the world is a place to 


beglad in. The bright colors nave faded out of competitive tests. 


life for him; everything looks gray and somber.” " éme 

“Gee! and how he used to like a good For Quality, Durability and Appearance 
cabaret with a jazz band!” The girl whispered ; ; : 
it, and there “a awe in her voice. Mand insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is “‘ just as good.’’ Sold 
colors! I had to wear the gayest things I had, in the piece or made up in Sheets and Pillow Cases. Also Pillow 


to please him.” 

“Ves. I know. And he’ll like them best 
again, some day. Just be patient, dear. And 
the waiting won’t be hard, you’ll have so much 
todo for him. You'll have to be bringing the 
sunshine back, making him listen to the bird- 
songs, teaching him how to be glad, to love 


Tubing by the yard. Ask your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


doing all the happy, foolish boy-things he used é oe 
to like.” Hi MiG Sisi Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
“Ii see—I can.” The girl’s voice was breath- Sellin 1g Agents 


“T’m sure you can.” Sheila tried to put 
conviction into her words. “At first you may 
find it a little hard. It means—” 

Ves?” 

“Tt means creeping into his prison with him, 
so gently, so lovingly, and staying close beside 
him while you cut the memory-cords one by 
one. Could you do that?” 

The girl sprang past Sheila toward the door. 
“Come! What are we waiting for?” 

“But he doesn’t know you are here yet,” 
parried the nurse. 

“Let’s go and tell him, then. He always 
adored surprises.’’ The dimples in her cheeks 
danced in anticipation while she took Sheila’s 
hand and tried to drag her nearer the door. 
But at the threshold something in the woman’s 
face stopped her. She hesitated. “Maybe— 
maybe he doesn’t like surprises any more.” 
Again the impulsive hands were thrust into 
thenurse’s, “Tell me, tell me honestly— You 
said you sent for me. Was it—didn’t he want 
me—to come?” 

And Sheila, remembering what the boy had 
loved about her, gave her back the truth. “No, 
he has grown afraid of you. ‘That’s another 
thing you will have to bring back to him with 
the songs and the sunlight—his love for you.” 










Spring Fashions 


In fashion, it is often the first word that is the most helpful, 












and you will find it in this magazine on pages 60 to 70, the 
very latest things from Paris, the newest and smaricst from 


the New York establishments. 












Fashion grows in the spring, little by little, like the flowers, 
and the first thing that tips up where we can see it is the 
spring hat. On pages 61 and 63 is the first of the spring 


millinery. If you find your winter hats worn, and want 





ER hand was flung aside, and the girl flew something new right away, you will make no mistake in 


past her, back to the wicker chair under 
Old King Cole. Burying her head in her arms 
she burst into uncontrollable sobs, while Sheila 
stood motionless in the doorway and waited. 
She must have waited an hour before the girl 
raised her eyes, wet as her own. For Sheila 
knew that a woman’s soul was being born into 
the world, and none understood better than 
she what the agony of travail meant to the 
child who was giving it birth. 

“Come,” said Sheila gently. 

The girl rose uncertainly; all the divine as- 
surance of youth was gone. “I think I see,” 
she began unsteadily, “I think I can.” 

“I know you can.” And this time there 
Was no doubt in Sheila’s heart. 






choosing your first hat along the lines of these: models. 












And the same with the first spring suit. You can rely upon 
the “boxed”’ coat and straight skirt, as shown on pages 64 
and 65. The advance fashions on pages 66 and 67 for the 


South will be good in style all through the season. 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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You’ll.enjoy your breakfasts more in a warm room. 
Success Oil Heater, with its cheery, glowing fire and heat, 
will.keep the dining room, or any other room in the house, 
as warm as toast these cold days and nights. 


There’s absolutely no odor—it is positively safe—and the 
cost for kerosene is insignificant. ‘Think of heating a room 
12x14 for 15 hours on one gallon of oil. There’s no oil or 
dirt to soil the hands, either. 


It’s a beauty,.too. The corrugated copper reflector 
throws out the heat and light and gives it that sub- 

stantial, attractive appearance. It adds comfort 
to any home. 

You'll find it carried in most any good furni- 
ture, department and hardware store. Made 

in one, two and three burner sizes. 

Notice: Be sure to ask for the SUCCESS oil 
heater so you’ll get the round wick, center 
draft burners which prevent odors and 

soot. Insist upon getting the SUCCESS 

from your dealer. It’s far superior to 
the old-style round oil stove. Write 
us if your dealer doesn’t handle the 

SUCCESS. 


Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Co. 


Dept. 8 PITTSBURGH 
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UCCESS OIL HEATER* 

















MAKES OLD 
THINGS NEW 
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34 to 59 ins. wide 
No, G-153 


| 
| 
23 to 37 ins. wide 
| 








WONDERFUL FOR 
DUSTING 
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Keeps Out Soot, Dirt, Dust, Rain or Snow 


For Bed Rooms, Living Rooms, Bath Rooms, 
School Rooms, Hospitals, Offices, Etc. 


Frames of selected hard wood, finished in 
“mission oak,” oil-stained. A specially treated, 
fine-meshed, buff-colored cotton cloth forms 
the center of the ventilator and acts as a filter. 


Wlauoe No. G-93—9 ins. high, adjustable 
FURNITURE 23 to 37 ins. wide 


No. G-96—9 ins. high, adjustable 
15 ins. high, adjustable 


Price No. G-93 60 cents each, 2 for $1.00 

Price No. G-96 75 cents each, 3 for $2.00 

Price No. G-153 75 cents each, 3 for $2.00 

Cash with order. The above prices cover 
delivery any place east of Missouri River. 
Order from your dealer or from us. 


Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Ys} thecontinental Co,, 1323 Book Bldg Detroit Mich. 
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She saw to it that the little mother had been 
called away before they reached the Surgical 
so that the room was empty except for the 
occupant of the cot. “Hello, boy,”’ she called 
triumphantly from the doorway, “I have 
brought you the best present a soldier ever 
had,” and she pushed Madeline into the room 
and closed the door. 

For a moment those two young creatures 
looked at each other, overcome with confusion 
and the self-consciousness of their own great 
change. 

The boy spoke first. ‘‘ Madge!” 

“Phil!” It came in a breathless little cry, 
like a bird’s answer to its mate. Then the girl 
followed. Across the room she flew, to the 
bed, and down on her knees, hiding her face 
deep in the folds of coverlet and hospital shirt. 
Words came forth chokingly at last, like bub- 
bles of air rising slowly to the surface. 

“Those letters—those awful letters! Just 
foolish things that didn’t matter. One of the 
boys at the canteen—I used to wait on the 
table and make believe every soldier I served 
was mine, and [ always wore my prettiest 
clothes—he said—the boy—that over there 
they didn’t want anything but light stuffi— 
those were his words—said a chap couldn't 
stand hearing that his girl was lonely. . . . He 
said to cut out all the blue funks and the wor- 
ries; the light stuff helped to steady a chap’s 
nerve. So I—” 

And then the boy lied like a soldier. ‘“ Don’t, 
Madge darling. I knew all along you were 
playing off like a good sport. And it helped a 
lot. Gee, how it helped!” 

When Sheila looked in hours later, the girl 
was still by the bed, her cheek on the pillow 
beside the boy’s. 


ie was a strangely illusive Leerie that met 

Peter that night in the rest house after the 
ailing part of the San had been put safely to 
bed. Her eyes seemed to transcend the stars, 
and her face might have served for a young 
neophyte. As Peter saw, for the first time he 
glimpsed the signal Fate had been playing 
with so many days. 

“What’s happened? Anything wrong with 
those cubs?” 

“Nothing. They’re as right as right can 
be.” Then with the old directness Sheila 
plunged headlong into the thing she knew 
must be done. ‘‘Man of mine, I’m going to 
hurt you. Can you forgive and stil! under- 
stand?” 

“T can try.” Peter did his best to keep his 
voice from sounding too heavy, for a fear was 
gripping at his heart, and his eyes sought 
Sheila’s face, pleading as he would never have 
let his lips plead. 

Sheila covered her eyes. She didn’t want 
to see. It was too reminiscent of the little boy 
lying awake in a dark attic, afraid of sleep. 
“We have both done without happiness so 
long, don’t you think we can do without it a 
little longer?” : 

“T suppose so—if we must.” Peter’s voice 
was very dull. “But why? I’ve always had 
an idea that happiness was something like 
opportunity; it had to be snatched and held 
fast when it came your way, or you might 
never have another chance at it.” Had Sheila 
brought him to the gates of Paradise only to 
bar them against his entering, he wondered? 

The woman who loved him understood and 
laid her hand on his breast as if she would stay 
the hurt there if she could. “It may make it 
easier if you know that the giving up is going 
to be hard for me, too. 1’ve thought about that 
home of ours so long that I’ve begun to see it 
and all that goes with it. I even stumble upon 
it in my dreams. It’s always at the end of a 
jong, tired road, going uphill. If I thought I 
should have to give it up, I wouldn’t have the 
courage to do what I’m going to’ now.” 

She sat down on the bench, laid her arms 
over the sill of the rustic window, and look 
toward the pond. The night was very stl; 
the blurred outlines of the swans, huddled 
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inst the bank, were the only signs of life. 
When she spoke, it was almost to herself. 

“When they sent me away from the San 
three years ago, I thought I could never bear 


it—to go away alone, that way, disgraced, to | 


work over again in a strange place, 
among strange people. But I had to doit, just 
as I have to do this.” She straightened and 
faced Peter. Her voice changed; it belonged 
to the curt, determined Sheila. 

“Tm going across, to nurse the boys over 
there. The boy over in the Surgical pointed the 
wav for me. There’s a big thing going on in 
the world—something almost as big as the 
war—it’s the business of getting the boys 
ready for life after their share in the war is 
over, and I don’t mean just nursing their bodies 
sack to health. Everything is changed for 
them; they’ve got new standards, new inter- 
ests, new hearts, new souls, and we women 
have got to keep pace with them. And we 
mustn’t fail them—don’t you see that? Oh, I 
know I have no place of my own in the war: 
you are safe, and [ have no brothers. But I’m 
a woman—a nurse, thank God! And I’m free 
to go for the mothers and sweethearts who 
can’t. Don’t you understand?” 

And Peter answered from an overwhelm- 
ingly full and troubled heart, “Oh, yes, I 
understand.” 

“T knew you would.” Sheila raised starry 
eves to the man who had never failed her. 
“Those boys will need all the sympathy, all 
the wholesome tenderness we can send across 
to them, and they’ll need our hands at their 
backs until they get their foothold again. I’ve 
served my apprenticeship at that so long, 1 
can do it.” 

Peter gathered her close in his arms. ‘God 
and I know how well.” 

It was not until they were leaving the gar- 
dens that Peter asked the question that had 
been in his mind all through the evening. 
“What about the wedding? I suppose you’re 
not going to marry me, now.” 

“Can’t. Haven’t the courage. Man of 
mine, don’t you know that after I once be- 
longed to you I couldn’t leave you? I’ve only 
had sips of happiness so far. If I once drained 
the cup, only God’s hand could take it from 
me.” 

“And the wedding? The old San’s just set 
its heart on that wedding.” 

The radiant smile crept back to Sheila’s lips. 
Even in the dark Peter could tell that the old 
luminous Leerie was beside him once more. 
“Why, that’s one of the nicest parts of it all. 
We're going to pass our wedding on to those 
children—make them a sort of wedding present 
ofit. Won’t that be splendid?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Peter without enthusiasm. 
“Does it suit them?” 

“They don’t know yet. 
go and tell them.” 


Guess I’d_ better 


Tis doubtful if anybody but Sheila O’Leary 

could have managed such an affair and left 
every one reasonably happy over it—two of 
them unreasonably so. She accepted the wed- 
ding collation bestowed by the wealthy old 
ladies of the Sanatarium and passed it over to 
the boy and his betrothed as if it had been as 
tnvial a gift as an ice-cream cone. In a like 
manner she passed on the trousseau, kissed 
all the nurses rapturously for their work, and 
piled it all into Madeline’s arms with the re- | 
mark that it was lucky they were so nearly of a 
sie. When she brought the wedding dress 
she kissed her, too, and said that she was going 
tomake the prettiest picture in it that the San 
or the soldier had seen in years. She placated 
the management; she wheedled Miss Maxwell 
into a good humor; she even coaxed Dr. Fuller 
into giving away the bride. Only Hennessy 
tefused to be propitiated. ; : 





the valuable building information it contains. § CO. a 





_ Are ye thinkin’ of givin’ Mr. Brooks away 
with everythin’ else?” he asked scornfully, 
and then, his indignation rising to a white 
Wrath, he shouted, “I'll not put bows on the 
swans, and I'll not come to any second-hand 
weddin’.”” : 

But he did come, and hold with Flanders the 


On Your New.Home 


EFORE building get the new 
1919 book of Sterling System 
Homes. Your home is shown. 

Ready to erect—every part cut to 
exactness. Nothing for your carpen- 
ter to do but put the parts together. 
All waste of time and material elim- 
inated. This means a tremendous 
saving to every home builder. 


Sterling Homes 


are absolutely perfect in every detail. Every 
type from the modest bungalow to_ the im- 
posing mansion is illustrated in beautiful 
colore in our : 


New 1919 Sterling System Book 


Don’t decide on your home until you have 
seen it. Valuable building information on 
every page. An endless variety of plans to 
choose from. It means a big saving in time 
and money. . Send the coupon below. 
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—" “My Right Hand In The Home” — 
Che Aluminum Cleanser 
RICTION is sometimes better than suds. 
Where soap fails, American Steel Wool 


begins. 


Cleans aluminum, Pyrex, copper, glass, crock- 
ery, enamel and other cooking utensils. 


Saves the hands. No gloves are necessary as 
the fine steel strands are wooled to a soft mass. 


The attractive package contains a “Dictionary 

of Uses” and “ Instructions for Using.” If the 

grade you want is not available at your dealer’s | ’ 
} 
















or chain stores send us name of your store and 


15c and you will be supplied with a package. 


Dept. G 
AMERICAN 
STEEL WOOL 
MFG. CO., Inc. 
451-453 Greenwich St. 
in New York City 
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=O Wiest The Last of the Surgical 
= satin ribbons they had promised to hold for 
Sheila. And the wedding became one of the 
U a ] greenest of all the memories that had gone 
down on the San books. 
As the sun clipped the far-away hills the boy 


is always thrifty 2235 = 


and white of late roses were massed in summer 
The economy of Burnett’s Vanilla is two-fold. A little of 


splendor. Then came the girl with Sheila at 
her side; the girl had begged too hard to be 
refused. But Sheila’s face was as white as it 
had been the day they operated on Dr. Dempsy 
and only Peter guessed what it had cost her to 
stand with the bride. To Peter’s care had been 
entrusted the little mother, and he let her weep 
continually on his shoulder in between the 
it goes far and also by the certainty of its delicious flavor laughs he kept bringing to her lips. 
you avoid the risk of spoiling costly ingredients with an AND ital ended merrily. Sheila saw to that 
inferior “cheap” extract. Flavor is 90% of a dessert—and But perhaps the thing that gave her the 
: “ene : keenest pleasure was wheedling out of Mr, 
only a tiny element in its cost. Give your desserts the Crotchets his bungalow that stood on the 
rare, delicate exquisiteness of this superior vanilla—and slopes beyond the golf links for a honeymoon, 
hn thrifty GS CE “They'll have all the quiet they want and 
. the care he still needs,’ she told Peter when 
they were alone. ‘And nobody but the nurse 
in charge knows about it—yet.”” Then seeing 
the great longing in Peter’s eyes she drew him 
away from the crowd. ‘Listen, man of mine! I 
have the feeling that when we are married there 
will be no wedding, just you and I and the 
preacher. And in my heart I like it better 
that way.” 

“So do I,” agreed Peter. 

“T’m leaving—train tonight,” Sheila hur- 
ried on. “No use putting it off; better sail as 
soon as the passport’s ready. ‘There’s just one 
thing more [ want to say before I leave you.” 

Then Peter chuckled for the first time that 
day. “You can say it, of course, but if you 
think you’re going to leave me behind, you're 
mistaken. I wired the chief the day you told 
me. They need another correspondent over 
there. When it comes to passports there is 
some advantage in not being a husband after 


© 
all. Well—are you glad?” 
When Hennessy came upon them a few min- 
; utes later, they looked so supremely happy and 
Chocolate Pie oblivious of the rest of the world that he was 


One cup milk, 5 tablespoons 
sugar and a pinch of salt. 
Add 114 squares melted 
chocolate and cook in 
double boiler till smooth. 
Add 2 teaspoons flour (mix- 
ed with cold milk), cook 
and stir till thick. Add 2 


| forced to stop. ‘Sure, ye might be the bride 
| an’ groom after all by the looks of ye. What's 
come over ye allofasudden?” And when Peter 
told him, and they both put their hands in 
Hennessy’s in final parting, he shirred his 
lips and whistled forth evidence of a satisfied 
ppc tia yg — to which he added a word of warning 
spoon Burnett’s Vanilla. to Peter: 
snes 0 ill = Bake in one crust and a " a < — 7 ae the same, - 
i ae rooks. efore ye get her home again, ye 
a leah aaa — find the Irish a right, ‘A woman’s more 
trouble to look afther than a thorn in the 


909 


foot or a goat fetched back from the fair! 


New Recipe Book 


Thrifty and economical recipes offering 
ways to prepare delicious desserts at a 
saving of costly eggs, sugar, butter, 
etc. A copy sent for 5c in stamps. 








In March will appear the next story in the Sheila 
| O’Leary series, “The Lad Who Outsang the Stars 


A New and Better Way to Serve Eggless and Easy to Make 


fave 


Evaporated or Condensed Milk 


Here’s an end to those disagreeable 
features which every housewife has ex- 
perienced in serving evaporated or con- 
densed milk—the uncleanly can, or the waste 
. and bother of serving from a pitcher. 
Simply slip can of milk into a Davis Can-Server; a 
handsome, heavily-nickeled Demi-Sasse siyle server from 
which the milk is poured as from a pitcher and kept pure 
and sweet to the last drop 
No holes to punch—this server cuts them for you. No danger 
irom dirt or insects. Holds the large-size milk can—a 25‘ saving 
over small cans. Easily cleaned—lasts for years. Elegant 
enough for any table. 


Express Prepaid for $1.50 
With curved, pitcher style handle $1.25 


Write for name of our nearest dealer—or send postal order. 
4 s wanted—Attractive offer to agents Write 


[)avis (an-{eever (QRPORATION 


Flatiron Building, New York 


February Good }!ousekeeping 


(Continued from page 50) 


are soft and the tapioca is clear; cover until 
nearly done. Peaches, uncooked or canned, 
may be substituted for the apples, and sago for 
the tapioca. 

Another delicious tapioca dish is Rose Tap: 
joca. Soak three-quarters of a cupful of peat! 
tapioca in water to cover for one hour. Add 


| one-half teaspoonful of salt and put in 4 
| double-boiler; add four tablespoonfuls of sugal 


and cook until transparent and soft, stirnng 
frequently. Add a little more water if too Suu, 
then add one-half cupful of currant or grape 
jelly and stir until dissolved. Serve cold ina 
glass dish with or without cream. 

Apple Roll makes a popular eggless dessert. 
Make a short baking-powder biscuit dough, 


| roll half an inch thick in an oblong, and spread 


with margarin melted. Pare and slice thin two 
pe vonfuls 


large apples and mix with four tablespoo! 
of sugar and one-fourth teaspoonful of cinna 
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mon. Spread this over the dough and roll in 


cal such a manner that you will have a roll about 9 
fifteen inches long and two inches in diameter. 

old for Bring the ends together, and lay in a shallow, 

of the round, greased pan. With a sharp knife or | 

d gone scissors cut the roll nearly through at one- | 

the boy inch intervals and spread slightly apart. Rub 


over with milk, sprinkle with cinnamon and a | 





he gold few chopped nuts if on hand, and bake in a hot | 
— oven about fifteen minutes or until the crust | 
ry be js done and the apples are tender. Serve with 

. ; any preferred sauce. { 
te asit butter or any preferre ce | \ 
empsy, Brown Betty pens 3 . : ; } 
her to A Brown Betty that is a little out of the | Thick, succulent mince pies, rich in sugary 
ah cpiinary is made with apple sauce instead of tlavor—why do some women know how to make 
tilly the usual chopped apple. Put into a buttered 7 : | : ° “1 
en the beking-dish as a layer about one-half cupful of them afways, while others sometimes fail} 

mame, solt bread-crums. Then adds few The ahways-successful cooks afways insist on 
bits of margarin, a thick layer of apple sauce ° > coin: fl - 

to that. (about one cupful), one-quarter of a teaspoon- getting Atmore’s Mince Meat. 
Yr: a ful of cinnamon, one tablespoonful of sugar, Whole, seedless raisins are part of the Atmore 
_ and grated lemon-peel. Repeat this, having a blend. Cooking expands them and they ‘‘fill 
“ the layer of crums on top; pour over the whole | up” with rich juices. This ‘‘holds up” the 
rg one-fourth cupful of hot water and bake slowly | crust, giving a rich appearance of ‘‘plumminess”’ 
ap about two hours. Cover the first half of the impossible with many other kinds of mince mea’. 
e oan time. Serve with cream or hard sauce if desired. Make an Atmore Mince Pie today. You can 
Seeing : Apple Hasty Pudding do it economically—without sugar. 
ras bie Apple Hasty Pudding makes an excellent Pi L5¢ fetes coe hel pate aa 
ine! [ dessert for children and a perfectly satisfac- | 3 omere ah pOnaguae “al ince; Meat makes 
d there tory one for their elders, especially for luncheon i aoe ; io ne et 
ss the ona cold winter day. Sift slowly through the | oar Fasbioned "Nines 

etter fingers one cupful of granulated corn-meal into | a apes xp bulk 


one quart of boiling, salted water in a double- | 


¢ ; , fos ; —_ s ! repara- 
boiler. Cook for one hour, until it has thickened, | needs no prepara 


é i bt af £ : ion at all. Ask your 
® ~ then add one cupful of finely sliced sweet apvle tion at all Ask you 
sate and cook one hour longer, stirring occasionally GrOCes. 
ust bs Serve with sirup and butter or sugar and cream. | 
you. 
e that Eggless Steamed Puddirg 
if = There are many simple eggless steamed pud- | 
a id dings, so delicious that the absence of eggs | 
m could never be detected. A very simple and | 
whee: yet excellent one, especially good for chil- 
‘a dren, is made as follows: Sift and combine 
oo one pint of whole-wheat flour, one-half tea- | 
aa spoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda, | — 
‘ re and two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar with | : a~ 
te Pie one-third cupful of molasses and one and one- } ; ; 
: fourth cupfuls of milk. Add one-half cupful > es a 
Be of raisins and currants or one cupful of chopped | @& Atmore & Son 
Pele apple and steam in a buttered pudding mold | “a é Philadelphia, Pa. 
: ds “24 about two and one-half hours. Serve with any | ——— 
nd his preferred sauce. 
ec ? 
itisfied Pineapple Rounds ~ a ™ 
si Pineapple Rounds are most attractive and \ Ri ht Now Am Makin a | OW 
make a particularly nice dessert. Cut out g 


: be rather large rounds of bread, spread them with ’ a 
r¢ margarin, and brown on each side in a frying- F t Pri 10 000 ( k r 
) pan; keep very hot and put on a hot serving : ac ory ce on a 00 e $ 


in the 


=o plate. Just before serving lay a slice of cold P z f sd 
5 pineapple and a little of the juice on each. A UST now I - making a special price proposition on 10,000 
ead cia 5 Meal ail ad taiee “acura , Fireless Cookers to introduce them quickly into new homes. 
, candied cherry or a bit of red jelly may be put : : 4 be 
Sheila in the middle if desired. The combination of 4 My Rapid Fireless Cooker actually reduces the cost of living. 
Stars is senat and cobil Sluuabinle is malate. A 42. It saves you a big per cent of your fuel bill, saves you time and 
; Wm. Campbell worry, and cooks all kinds of foods better. It makes them more 
) Molasses Crisps The yo oy S dpaeay digestible and more delicious. All the flavor of the food remains 
ake _ Molasses Crisps form another dessert, a in the food after it is cooked. My 
favorite with children, but equally tempting oe Saves You Work—Saves You Steps—Saves 
to all. Cut large rounds squares of bred H 
0 a, Cut, large Founds or squares of bread, You Standing Over the Hot Cookstove, 
- until sprinkle with salt, and dip in a plate of molasses B Nothi % Stick 
anned, and brown quickly on each side on a greased use Nothing Burns or Sticks 
ago for griddle. Be sure that the griddle is not too hot. i want you to-wse my Rapid Wiens Cockers neat 8 tor Lowe 
B gees . : fi eee : nen I want you to take a vote of the entire family and yourse! 
A Biles hot with butter or margarin. —and if you don’t decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a 
» Tap- my — — and epee dessert may oo ‘ } ped agin the oe ey hea dd ge 7 on nent ay better 
¢ | ’e made of Irish moss cooked in milk. Use | : } meals, more wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say that you 
I Pad the moss in the veonention aa one-third coptel : 4 ‘ ae with far less work than you ever did peer send it 
: in a to one quart of milk. Wash the moss « arefully < ¥ aes een Gee payee ee ee 
+ sugar and soak fifteen minutes in cold water. Put a Try My Rapid 30 Days On My 
tirring into a double-boiler with the milk and cook ae Personal Money Back Guaranty 
0 stiff, about thirty minutes or until the milk begins ge Try my Rapid this way and see how much better it is than the ordi- 
grape to thicken. Remove the moss. add one tea- nary—two tops instead of one to retain the heat—no reheating neces- 
‘ spoontul f Vanilla and oneteurth teas ain | ‘ sary—radiators do not crack or break—last forever. 
jd ina “aay a Nene Seas OEE ARE Meee Send For Big FREE Book. It shows that with the Rapid, you can 
of salt. Pour into cold. wet, individual molds. cook or prepare every dish you serve on your table, It roasts, boils, 
csnett and set aside to cool Tip out’ ola fiat efaae a sreennes fries, paren prety 7 =. and vegetables 
essert. r asl « . ! é at giass —ma elicious soups, i , bre t % serves, 
Jough dish and put a slice of apple or grape jelly on top a score of things you never knew 2 Fireless Cooker could do. Si 
dough, . : 5 . for the Free Book. With it will come my special price proposition. 


Write today. A postal willdo. WM. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


spread of each. Sx rve with thin cream. Melt a square | od 
in two of chocolate in the milk before adding the moss, inum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment The Wm. Campbell Company 
U 


Alamiaum 
onfuls and pro ceed as usual. Mold in small cups and | of “‘Wear-Ever” Aluminum teasils Department 296 Detroit, Michigan 
cinna put a bit of whipped cream on top of each. 
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32, Flavors 


that will make Any food appetizing 


Flavor is the basis of all foods! No food is better than 
its flavor. 


Sauer’s offers you 32 flavors to blend your various in- 
gredients into a harmonious whole and make your dishes 


more inviting, appetizing and tasty. 
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ALLSPICE 













ONION arte : 
oebttor: have proven a real aid in conservation and transformed a 
PINEAPPLE patriotic duty into a pleasure. 
fn kal Winner of Grand Prize, Highest Award at Panama-Pacific 

“eae International Exposition, and sixteen other awards at 
LLA : Me 
WINTERGREEN American and European Expositions for 
APRICOT 
BANANA PURITY, STRENGTH AND FINE FLAVOR 
PISTACHLO : : : 
MAPLE Largest Selling Brand in the United States. 
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The C. F. Sauer Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


The war is over, but the necessity for conservation not yet past. 
must still save food to help feed the world. 
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have a spare half hour—or perhaps an hour—which 
can be used to good advantage daily. We are just 
appointing Goop HousEKEEPING representatives to 
take care of subscriptions and renewals in the com- 
munities where vacancies have occurred. Salary and 
commission. Previous experience.unnecessary. 
Address Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 











Sandwich Surprises for the 


Children 


(Continued from page 53) 


cucumber pickles crosswise, and place jour of 
these slices with a stem of watercress in the 
curve of the horseshoe to represent a four- 
leaf clover. 

Frog Sandwiches. Trim slices of raisin 
bread into an oval shape, cutting off one end of 
each slice. Spread with any moist filling. 
Insert lettuce-leaves between slices, exposing 
a wide rim of green. Trim these with scissors 
to form the legs and head. Put two dots of 
jelly on the head to represent the eyes. 

Circus Sandwiches. Put squares of bran 
bread together with a filling of chopped dates 
and cream. On top of each sandwich put a 


; small portion of frosting. Before this hardens, 


affix to it an animal cracker in a upright posi- 
lion. 


Football Sandwiches. ‘Trim slices of brown 


| bread into the form of a football and use orange 
| marmalade for the filling. On top of each sand- 





wich make the markings with white frosting, 
using a frosting tube. 


Hickory-Dickory-Dock Sandwiches. Make 


| round sandwiches of white bread with a filling 
| of chopped figs and nuts. By means of a frost- 


ing tube, make the numbers and hands of a 
clock on top of each sandwich, using thick 
chocolate icing; on one side of the clock place 
a tiny chocolate mouse. 

Graduation Sandwiches. Make roll sand- 
wiches of white bread; spread each slice with 
a tart jelly. Roll white waxed paper around 
each, and tie in place with blue ribbon. 

Snowball Sandwiches. Cut quarter-inch 
slices of nut bread into small pieces one inch 
square. Heat marshmallows in a moderate 
oven until soft, but not browned. Place one of 
these on each side of a square of nut bread. 
Pinch the marshmallows together so that they 
form a round, white ball. 

Baseball Sandwiches. Spread round slices 
of white bread with jam. On top of each sand- 


| wich mark the two seams and stitches of a base- 


| 44 lb. Hamburg steak 








‘all, using chocolate icing and a frosting tube. 


Menu Building 
(Continued from page 40) 


The salad is most important for the bulk 
which it furnishes. The necessary amounts of 
mineral salts and the most necessary of all, the 
vitamines, will.be furnished by the raw vege- 
tables and fruit which make up the salad. 


Italian Delight 


I small onion 

1 clove garlic 

1 bell pepper 

144 teaspoonfuls salt 
Cayenne 


14 Ib. spaghetti 


t cupful canned corn 
1 cupful condensed to- 
mato soup 
44 cupful olive-oil Paprika 
1 cupful grated cheese Worcestershire sauce 
Cook spaghetti in boiling, salted water. 
Chop the onion, garlic, and pepper fine and fry 
in olive-oil until the onions are golden-colored. 
Add the tomato soup, salt, paprika, a dash of 
cayenne, and about one-half tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. When thoroughly heat- 
ed, stir in cheese until melted; then add the 
spaghetti, corn, and lastly the Hamburg, which 
should be thinned out with a little cold water to 
prevent its cooking in lumps. Stir over the 
fire for five minutes and turn into a baking- 
dish. Sprinkle with grated cheese; bake 
twenty minutes. Half a can of mushrooms may 
be added if desired. 


Individual Prune and Kumquat Salad 


Worcestershire sauce 3 marshmallows 


6 prunes Boiled salad dressing 
2 kumquats Lettuce 

Soak the prunes for a few hours, then care- 
fully remove the pits. Drain well. Fill the 
seed cavities with a mixture of marshmallows 
and kumquats cut in small pieces with sharp 
scissors. For serving, arrange in a nest of let- 
tuce and pass the dressing. 
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Food Reconstruction 
(Continued from page 36) 


esential points of the Dietary High Command? 
First, simplicity. Men are children of nature. 
The human animal was developed largely 
through the influence of its environment 
igfore intelligence and cooking came to inter- 
je. Primitive man must have lived on 
natural articles of food. There was a time 
when there were no cooks—and some house- 
wives think that time has returned. There was 
atime when the human animal did not have 
three hundred different dishes to choose from 
ata single meal. There was a time when the 
vital factors which nature placed in foods were 
not removed before they were consumed. 
There was a time when teeth did not decay by 
reason of loss of function through the machina- 
tions of the chef. I am not asking for a return 
to these prehistoric, primitive, simian methods 
of living. My plea now is for science, which 
should lead to a wise choice, to aid in retaining 
in foods the vital and nutritional elements 
which are necessary to human welfare and 
development. ; ; 

Possibly the time is now ripe for an organized 
efort. An army without discipline is an easy 
prey to the foe. When a great work is to be 
achieved, only systematic effort can accomplish 
it. The High Command has told us the foods 
that are wholesome. They are simple and as 
near to nature as possible. Under the orders 
of the High Command the cook will no longer 
be called upon to denature the articles which 
he cooks; the miller will no longer be required 
toremove all the wholesome parts of the grain; 
the manufacturer will not be expected to 
prechew and predigest the foods which pass 
through his hands. 1n the kitchen foods will 
wlonger be expected to be sugared and larded 
and spiced beyond all recognition. 


Where the Simple Life Begins 

The simple life does not begin in the pulpit, 
nor on the platform, nor in the club; it begins 
in the kitchen. There are only five things 
necessary to human health and long life. They 
are proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals, 
and growth factors, or vitamins. ‘These five 
elements are not created by man but are ur- 
nished by nature. Science shows the way to 
combine them so that health and life are best 
preserved and economy best safeguarded. 

I have repeatedly pointed out in the pages 
of Goop HousEKEEP!NG how all these essential 
conditions should be secured. My purpose 
now is not to repeat these methods, but only to 


call attention to the supreme importance, in | 


the present era of reconstruction, of safeguard- 
ing them. As a mere matter of philanthropy 
we should regard these conditions in rationing 


the world. It is happily true that the most | 


salutary and efficient diet is also the least 
expensive and most economical. If we are to 
teed the world, the requirements of the Dietetic 
High Command must be observed 

_ The most effective means of retarding a 
frontal attack, in the absence of tanks and a 
lurious artillery fire, has been the barbed-wire 
eatanglement. There is a barbed-wire entan- 


glement which is hindering in almost a like man- 
ner the provisioning of the famished nations. | 


I rake up the Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States for August, 
1918, the latest one issued, and find on page 33 


the following remarkable data: For the 8 | 


months ending August 31 there were exported, 
lM 1916, 100,000,000 bushels of wheat; in 
1917, 89,000,000 bushels; and for the same 
etiod in 1918 only 22,000,000 bushels. Dur- 
ing the same period there were exported, in 
1910, 10,000,000; in 1917, 8,000,000; and in 
i915, 17,000,000 barrels of flour. For July 
there were exported, in 1917, 5,000,000 bushels 
ot wheat and in 1918 only 225,000 bushels of 
ee oueing the same period there were 
nt on , I 1917, 747,000 barrels of flour and 
red papa bereels of flour. These data 
pean countries “ps lb ce ‘4 while 

sly ased, while 








Send Today 
For a Trial Jar! 


HE now famous Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee, that went over 
the top with the smashing U. S. army and won its service 
stripes in France, is ready for you. 


If your grocer has not yet received a shipment of this remark- 
able coffee. send us his name with 40c in coin or stamps and we 
will mail you a standard size glass jar (equal to a pound of 
ordinary coffee). 


Try this new coffee. No pot, no boiling, no bother—made in 
the cup instantly. It’s delicious. Ask the boys who used it 


“over there.’ 


Baker Importing Company 


222 North Second Street 109 Hudson Street 
Minneapolis New York 


ington Hall 
ed Coffee 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes :— 
**“Before completing the 
lessons, received over 
$1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Re- 
view, McCall's and other 

leading magazines. 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versitication and Poetics. 
Journalism. [In all, over One 
as ——— Bose ro- 
: fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
| HEE gS a Sane nell, and other leading colleges 
THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHICAN, The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 









Food Reconstruction 


the export of unground wheat has correspond. 
ingly decreased. 

Flour is much more subject to deterioration 
during shipping than wheat. It requires also 


a much more expensive form of package. Ip 


@ addition to this it does not conform to the 
character of wheat flour which the Interallied 
in a = rou Ee% Food Commission endorsed for the consump- 
tion of the Allies, namely, a flour milled to 85 


percent. The Public Health Service of the 
Tre special Pillsbury’s Health Bran | United States has just issued a most interesting 
recipes on the package show how to | publication on the subject of highly milled 
make delicious cookies, bread, muffins, | cereal flours, particularly those of corn and 
etc., that you will surely enjoy. wheat. The results confirm those previously 
published by the Public Health Service, that 
white flours made of wheat and bolted meals 
made of corn are extremely incomplete foods, 
They are almost totally deficient in the anti- 
neuritic vitamin. They contain only a small 
portion of the original oil in the grain, indicat. 
ing the almost entire elimination of the germ. 
i Bran are oa Ps -e These flours, when fed to pigeons, ome 
regu i part of your daily diet. S* | chickens, white mice, and hogs, speedily 
legal mar. - produced, that is, within three weeks, the 
You'll like bran muffins made the | symptoms characterized by that dreadful dis. 
Pillsbury way. They have the desired | ease, beriberi. When the whole grains were 
laxative effect. fed, although they are recognized as being 
Insist Upon Pillsbury’s At Your Grocer’s incomplete foods, no symptoms of beriberi 
PittsBuRY Frour Mitts CoMPANy were developed. Similar experiments con- 
Sa ducted on young animals of the various kinds 
mentioned above show that it is impossible for 
them to grow to maturity on a diet composed 
of white wheat flour or white corn flour. The 
barbed-wire school of dietitians in this country 
claims that the other foods which we eat are 
able to supply the growth factors and health 
factors removed in the modern process of 
milling. Even if we should grant that this is 
the case in this country, it is no reason for 
excusing the infinite damage done to our cereal 
supply by modern methods. 





























Be sure to ask for Pillsbury's, as it is 
milled especially for human consump- 
tion. This extra clean, flaky, sterilized 
Bran supplies the roughage necessary 
to ‘correct intestinal and digestive 
troubles. 





























False “ Milk Conservation” 


The case is different among the peoples 
to whom we must send our foods. They can 
not get food of any kind except from our 
bounty. Sending them white flour may not 
even prolong their lives. The animals which 
ate white flour died almost as soon as though 
they had been deprived of food altogether. 
We therefore paralyze our own philanthropy 
by refusing to send wheat and sending white 
flour in its place. If we should send the starv- 
ing nations of Europe the whole grain wheat, 
they would grind it into a wheat flour contain- 
ing all or most of the vital elements which we 
remove before the white flour is shipped. Why 
should we thus defeat our own efforts to nourish 


a 3 
& 
to a state of health the 250,000,000 people now 
] « ur Sy C@d E an dependent upon our bounty? Why should we 
continue to feed our own people a product which 
requires an abundance of other expensive foods 


: to supply the vital elements removed in milling? 
We have a limited supply of yarn, in Khaki 


Y SONS “a One of the chief obstacles to the advance of 
Identify our victorious troops abroad was the cratets 
I 
Gray, Navy and bright colors that we 


NDELIBLE INK your produced by exploding shells. The Dietetic 

goods High Command meets with similar obstacks 
will retail at low prices. Samples mailed 
on request. A few good agents wanted, 


The enemy has attempted to obliterate th 
hygienic school of dietitians by bombing with 
NORFOLK YARN COMPANY 
248 Boylston St., Boston 
























Saves money, time, confusion and 
loss. Applied with a common pen to 
linens, cottons, woo'ens, etc. Will 
not run, fade or wash out. At stores 
everywhere vr sent postpaid tor 25¢ 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. . 
226-228 Henshaw Avenue, Northampton, Mass. 


The Right Camp 


° 
for boys or for girls 

Somewhere there is a camp that is just what 
you have in mind for your boy or your girl. 


If you will write the director—giving the age of 
the boy or girl, the type of camp desired, the 

































the exploding shell falsely labeled “milk con- 
servation.” Excuse is made for the production 
of white flour solely because the germ, bran, 
and shorts are necessary to conserve the 
supply of milk! The answer to this illogical 
excuse is simple. In the first place, granting 
that this is a proper way to conserve mx; 
by feeding the milled separates to dairy cattle, 
it follows that milk is just as important to the 
famished nations as it is to us. We therefore 
should send our wheat abroad instead of ow 
flour, so that the milch cows of Europe may 































‘°y SILENT BIRDS 
TURNED INTO LOVELY SINGERS 
MAX GEISLER’S 
ROLLER SEEDand BIRD BISCUIT 
(The Scientifically Balanced Food) 


Will Make Your Canary Sing All Year Round— 
Soften and Sweeten Its Notes 










































































oy atiger op geag eg hr ge try seks cae ene ae A | location and environment preferred, whether in the have something to eat. It has ne been 

don’t feed tha i ie | woods or mountains, on a lake or at the seashore, 3 . . shay @ » feeding ol 

AT ALL ORUGGISTS; Roller Seed 25c; Bird Bisoui and an estimate of the charges to be paid—he will show n by Dr. Armsby that the io 8 nd 
be glad to make recommendations and to ask milling wastes, so-called, to milch cows 4 





Direct from us, pa port paid: Roller Seed and Free Sample Box 
Bird Biscuit for 
Valuable Bird Book free for your dr 















camps meeting your requirements to send you 
their booklets 





eating the milk produced is far less effective 
in the production of energy than the feeding 01 
whole grains to man. ‘Thus the assumptiol 
that the milling of wheat and feeding the wastes 
to dairy cattle is not a sound method of cot 
servation is seen to be a sound one. 
















SPECIAL; A Limited N 


giet arne 
amber of ~ 
TESTED SINGERS $8 UP 
Reised from Imported Stock 


MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-1, Omaha, Nebr. 
Birds and Pet Animals—30 Years in Business. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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In order to secure the best, most economical, | 


and most healthful provisioning of the fam- 
jshed countries we should send only our whole 


grains to them. We should not forget in this | 
connection also that oats contain 8 percent, | 


Indian corn 4 percent, and wheat 2 percent of 
fat. This indispensable fat or oil is contained 


chiefly in the germ. High milling thus deprives | 
the eaters of white flour of practically all the | 


oil contained in cereals, so important and so 
indispensable in nutrition. 


The opponents of the Dietetic High Com- , 


mand still occupy the trench, which they be- 
lieve uncrossable, of proclaiming that the outer 
covering of cereals—namely, the bran—is 
highly irritating and injurious to health. This 
unscientific myth has been completely exploded 
by the British Dietetic High Command, which 
secured the data contained in the report of the 
Food War Committee of the Royal Society on 
the Digestibility of Breads. Feeding a flour 
containing go percent of the grain, and there- 
fore a very considerable portion of the bran, to 
healthy persons produced no injurious effects 
whatever. The exact language of the report 
is as follows: “In no case did it cause digestive 
trouble, and in certain cases health seemed to 
improve during its use. The bread was stated 
by all to be palatable, and no one complained 
of becoming tired of it.” 

Similar bread was fed to invalids. Attention 
is called to the fact that “patients suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis are notably 
capricious in their appetite and are more easily 
upset than healthy people by improper food.” 

When baked, the flour “‘ made a brown 
loaf indistinguishable in color from ordinary 
bran or brown bread.” This bread was fed to 
twenty-five patients in sanitaria, suffering from 
tuberculosis. ‘In both sanitaria the patients 
under observation had no other bread for three 
weeks. The reports of both Dr. Dixon 
and Dr. Glover show that although these 
patients were carefully observed daily, no evi- 
dence of digestive disturbance was observed 
in any single case.” 


Conclusions 

Ido not believe that any unbiased person can 
read the data relating to the superior quality 
of food produced from ninety percent or one 
hundred percent cereal flours without being 
fully convinced that the time has now come to 
demand a reform in the character of our foods. 
We need less refining, less mixing, less pre- 
chewing, less predigesting of our food supplies. 
We need more of nature’s kinds cf foods, more 
bran, more germ, more shorts, more middlings, 
and above all more common sense in the 
selection of our food supply. The result of such 
a diet would be immediately helpful. First 
of all, it would tend to lessen and finally 
remedy the world threat of constipation. 
Constipation is the chief cause of the produc- 
tion and absorption of toxic substances arising 
from the retention of food, especially in the 
colon. By supplying to man the antineuritic 
and growth factors contained in our natural 
foods, all the results of a tendency to poly- 
neuritis, beriberi, pellagra, and similar dietary 
diseases would be avoided. 

The simple foods which the world should 
now have cost less, are more easily transported, 
and are more effective than the kinds of food 
which we are now sending to starving people. 
The most insistent necessity of starving people 
is bread, and this can be more quickly and 
easily supplied in the form of the whole, 
unground cereals than in any other way. 
The mills of Europe are still intact save in 
Belgium and in northern France, and probably 
only a small area of Belgium has lost its mills. 
The very first and most important step to 
establish the health of those who are crying 
‘or our bounty is in sending the whole cereals 
to them. Our own people would ke immensely 
benefited in health and in efficiency by de- 
manding a flour « ontaining at least go percent 
of wheat. Such a supply would at once de- 
Stroy the practise of bleaching, which is the 
last Step in the degradation of the products 
derived by the milling of wheat. 
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LEONARD | 
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Refrigerator 


FTER 36 years leadership in refrigerator 
manufacturing, Mr. C. H. Leonard has 
produced his masterpiece which bears his 

name— The Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator. 
It has many exclusive features. 
more than a million refrigerators,- and builds 
one-sixth of all the refrigerators sold annually. 
His are today the world’s greatest refriger- 
ator factories. 


Better Home Refrigeration 


LEONARD | 


The Leonard guards health and conserves food. 


He has built 





It is 


the only one manufactured with snowy, one piece porcelain, 
extending entirely around the door fran.es and with rounded 


inside front corners. 


A Refrigerator is a Necessity 


It guards your family health; keeps food 
fresh; saves. milk and. properly chills bever- 
ages and water for summer comfort. Ask 

| your husband's opinion and take him wit. 
you when you buy. 


No dirt can collect anywhere— 
no odors to taint and spoil food 
—constant circulation of cold, dry 
air is perfectly maintained. Leonard 
patented Trigger Lock draws door 
to an air tight joint. Rear Icing 


doors if desired. 


Can Be Seen at Leonard 
Dealers Only 


Leonard Cleanable Porcelain Lined 
Refrigerators are sold in various sizes 
—no more than you pay for a refrig- 
erator without these features and we 
make refrigerators to suit every 
purse. Write for nearest dealer's 
address. 


Write for Mr. Leonard’s free book 


“Care of Refrigerators” and illustra- 
ted catalog. 


* TE 
7 65 
Refrigerator Company @™ 


127 Clyde Park Ave. “* Like a 
Grand Rapids, Michigan “Zis4"'""" 


Grand Rapids 








FLOOR FINISH 


MAKES GOOD FLOORS BETTER 
GREAT FOR FURNITURE TOO 


é 
FREE BOOKLET ?ivtnett'stattow.sostow’ 


COMFY SLIPPERS 


Rest your feet and save 
leather. Wear them at 
home for real rest. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company 
110 East 13th Street, New York 
Look for the Comfy 


trade mark on 
the slipper. 


Daniel Green 
Comly 


Felt Slippers 





To introduce our line we will send a hand-made 
sheer nainsook slip or dress, hand-embroi- 
dered yoke finished with fine entre-deux, neck 
and sleeves trimmed with lace and entre-deux, 
size infants to 2 years for $1.50,special intro- 
duction prior rite for booklet of beautiful 
models hand-made in old French Quarter of 
New Orleans by French Needleworkers as 
skilled as their cousins in France. 
Satisfaction or money back. 


DE LIS, Dept. A, New Orleans. 


DIRECT FROM ie 


SAVE 25°°S0 PERCENT 
Thousands Do! 5 
Why Not You? 


We sell the finest quality 
silks from maker to user 
saving you two profits. 


Compare Prices with Local Stores 
and General Mail Order Houses 


High Lustre Meteor, 40 in. $1.95 yd. [Satin Striped Taffeta, 26 in. 1.30yd 
Heavy Crepe de Chine, 40 in, 1.75 Fall Poplin(Silk and Cotton) 36 ir 
Cbarmeuse, 40 in, : : . + L2e0yd. 
Pure Dye Georgette, 40 in, 

Super Grade Taffeta, 86 In. 1.7 

Extra Heavy Satin, 86 in. 1.8 


Ask for FREE sample caselett “B'’—state material 
and shade desii ed 
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Every Woman Knows 








* 
There is not a nail or a screw in 


working parts. 
that nails and screws work loose 


the rivets don’t. A “Rid-Jid” even with 
the hardest kind of service should last 
It never can get wobbly. 
Most stores carry “Rid-Jid” Ironing 
tables in stock, if your retailer can’t 


a lifetime. 


supply you send us his name and 
dress and we will tell you how to 


a “Betsy Ross” pad and shield free 


(value $1.65.) 


“Rid-Jid” Ironing Tables range in price from 


$2.25 to $3.25. 
Department C 


Oregon Woodenware Mfg. Co. 


100 Madison Street, Waukegan, I 


Other factories: Portland, Oregon 


Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 veivet prints, Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo | 
Finishing Co., 240 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 





The reason for this is 


Lowell, Michigan 


“Home-Making asa Profession’ 


that a comfortable, rigid 
ironing table makes iron- 
ing reallyeasy. That is 
what the “Rid-Jid” does 
for you. It isnot just an 
ironing board on legs. 
The “Rid-Jid” has a sci- 
entific arrangement of 
“truss” supports which 
makes it as solid as your table 
when set up. One end of 
the “Rid-Jid” (remember the 
name) is open, so that there 
is almost enough free space 
underneath to take the long- 
est skirt or a full one-piece 
suit. The “Rid-Jid” is hip- 
high—just right for comfort- 
able, easy ironing. 


* The Strongest and Most 
Compact Ironing Table 


The “Rid-Jid” is rivetted together. 


the 
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Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic .Science courses, fitting for well- 
paid positions and home efficiency. 


Am. Scheol of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, III. 











MENDING TAPES 


Music torn? Gummed tape mends 
it.Made oF linen or transparent 


paper. Good fortorn ks. important 
Papers and bank notes.Oneor the 


many Dennison “handies* 
At 10,000 Deunison dealers 


Send to Dennison, Dept. E., Framingham, 
Mass., for “The Handy Book.” 








CTheGem of the 












| while the hands of the clock moved on. 


Where He Spent the Night 


(Continued from page 46) 


high shelf, because you’re reaching for a social 
bubble to float around this house! I’ll never 
marry the bubble kind. I want a real girl to 
love. Just as 1 want a real life to tackle! [’m 
going to get out of this house and stay out of 
it, until I can come back and show you a few 
realities of my own!”’ 

Red as a turkey-cock, the lad had gone 
marching away with the “Breath-o’-Spring” 
girl and only the clothes on his back. 

X. Currie had summoned his lawyer, Mum- 
bleton. He added a codicil to his will, disin- 
heriting the lad unless he returned home of his 
own accord. Summer followed spring, and a 
winter passed before he heard anything of 
Stanny. His advertising manager, coming into 
contact with an architect named Jaunce Averis, 
who had gone into partnership with Currie’s 
nephew, slipped a word of warning to X. Currie 
about the shyster propensities of young 
Stanny’s partner. But Currie had made no 
move to get in touch with his nephew. Time 
passed. Then wedding cards from the south 
came to X. Currie,.announcing the marriage of 
Icele Peyton, daughter of Judge and Mrs. Pey- 
ton, to Standish C. West. The soap manu- 
facturer chuckled in his sleeve, remembering 
the “‘ Breath-o’-Spring”’ love, and sent a dozen 
gold coffee spoons south. A note written in 
delicate chirography and signed by Icele Pey- 
ton West thanked him for his gift. He settled 
down to wait for the return of the lad witha 
bubble bride. 

Stanny had not come home that year nor 
the next. Through the advertising manager, 
X. Currie had heard of the lad’s entrance into 
the service. Tonight Stanny had wired his 
foster-father of a night’s furlough. 

X. Currie roused in his chair. He summoned 
the old serving-man to build up the fire. With 
his hands behind him, a finger turning the 
cameo ring, the manufacturer paced back and 
forth, glancing at the clock and at the fire that 
the rheumatic serving-man was soundlessly 
replenishing. He became somewhat chesty, as 
he walked back and forth, reflecting, with close 
jaw thrust out, that no matter how big a fool 
the lad was, he was physically fit. He was a 
tip-top carcass to send overseas as a specimen 
of American brawn. He had been reared with 
the same system and science that had been 
applied to the bringing forward of the Currie 
soaps. Physically, he was a credit to the finest 
soap house in the country. The lad would 
make a good soldier. If he was soft of heart, 
he was hard of head; if his impulses blocked 
his progress, they struck from the shoulder. The 
stubby finger strummed the pink cameo ring. 

The fire burned low again on the andirons, 
Rain 
coursed down the outside of the window-panes 
and splashed on the cumbrous ledges. The 
sound of the rain penetrated the interior of the 
residence. X. Currie, with his finger in the 
volume of verses, paced the hall again, thinking 
of the lad who was going to the trenches after 
tonight. | Tears on his pouched cheeks, he 
watched the clock. 


ACROSS the East River, in Brooklyn, the 
rain hammered loudly on the roofage of a 
row of houses in a plain block, clamored along 
the gutters and spouted through the waste- 
pipes. On the door-sill of a house toward the 
center of the block, Flaxie Legare stood watch- 
ing the rain. The unshaded gaslight from 4 
window behind her outlined her slightly flat- 
chested figure and bright head, her scanty 
black skirt, her white blouse, and the band of a 
munition worker on her sleeve. Her hair was 
cropped to the nape of her neck. Her profile, 
as she looked up and down the block, was 
eager and ardent. She held a slip of paper m 
her hand. The step where she stood was 
partly sheltered from the rain by the door-cap; 
a few feet beyond, pools of water were every- 
where on the sunken brick pavements. Lean- 
ing against the wet door, she closed her eyes- 
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The message in her hand was from a boy 


che had said goodby to one sunny day in 





water and had a night’s furlough—it doubled 
and redoubled the staggering force of that 
spring goodby! The goodby to those who go 
over the water is the hardest of all. She knew 
that. Her brothers were in the service. She 
givered, as she stood on the door-sill just out 
jthe rain. She could not, could not, say the 
lard goodby to Stanny West! She had not 
gn him since that other goodby, but until 
tight the hope of happiness that love brings 
jad not died in her flat young breast. Her 
iad drooped, and a wave of bitterness swept 
ier. It was not that she rebelled against the 
godbys she must say in the great drama of the 
imes—it was that the human desire for happi- 
ness, for even a crumb of happiness, welled up 
in her tonight. 














THEN she shrugged her thin shoulders, and 
the angle of her bright head became dis- 
dainful. Why should she find it difficult to say 
soodby to a happiness that had never been 
hers? What did he mean to her? What was 
this message but an ironical breath from a lost 
gring? She was now a cog, an atom, in 
the great machinery of gun-making, who, in 
taking her place as an operator of a shell ma- 
chine, had released one of her brothers for the 
yar; at noon she ate her buns and apple from 
alunch-wagon, proud of the Legare blood that 
enabled her to do so. Stanny West was the 
adopted son of a rich man, a soldier who did 
not need his pay. Bright head high, she spread 
her hands against the wet door and traced the 
blue veins between the callous places. Since 
she had stopped posing for the commercial 
artists to make cartridges, how her hands had 
changed! They were as unlike her other 
hands as the spring goodby was unlike the hard 
godby. What if he came—the soldier who 
did not need his pay—and saw those rough 
hands against her door? She paled, and shrank 
—she loved him. She knew nothing of his 
present life beyond a chance knowledge of his 
being associated in business with Jaunce 
Averis, the man who had swindled her father 
in the deal that started the financial ruin of 
the Legare family. When chance had flung 
this knowledge of Stanny’s business associa- 
tions in her way, she had longed to seek him 
ad warn him against Averis. But her pride, 
the Legare pride that poverty heightened, 
ud let the opportunity pass. She loved him, 
in the deathless, chained way that the poor 
and proud can love. From the stone step she 
looked, with eyes of anguish and rapture, at 
the rain. Somehow it roused in her a passion 
o protest against the flatness of her breast. 
How long ago love seemed—how Jong since 
she had seen him! She put her forehead against 
the damp door-jamb. Where were her bright 
ardors? Where, even, was the familiar, fiery 
pride? This adamant quality that made her, 
tay after day, carry on her part in the war 
drama, was as strange to her as her new hands. 
Where was the old young Flaxie? The bright 
head sank between the sharp, graceful shoulders. 
In detail, she recalled the day in spring when 
she might have married him. “There had never 
en such sunshine as that day. The air would 
never be so sweet again. Oh, it had been 
sunny, sweet! Arm-in-arm with Stanny West, 
she had left his uncle’s palatial house on Cen- 
ital Park when her call there had gone awry. 
They had walked together in the park. In the 
nog ag under the feathery green trees and 
vith Po nagaibeste grass nurse-maids played 
les. Unable to dispel a shadow cast 
o them by the mean, covert look his uncle 
iad given them, they walked a long way with- 
‘ speaking. His eyes were ahead; her eyes 
vere on him. 
ogshond words had been decisive. “We'll 
aclen pang: Flax. We'll get a flat 
work up P e Ay a practical builder. We ll 
Laughing ' “ wash with kitchen soap. 
tte . ne his head in the sunshine. 
the look of the look his uncle had given her, 
OOK that said, “You'll pauperize him, 



















































~ing—it told her that he was going over the 








Modernize Your Laundry 


PPLY thesame methods 

that helped the U. S. 

win the war. Take short 

cuts to big results. Employ 

labor-saving devices; get 

more work done with less 
effort. 


Help is scarce and will be scarce 
for a long time to come. Laun- 
dresses will, before long, demand 
electric washing machines. 


Anticipate this condition and add 
to your own comfort and tdepen- 
dence by placing yourself in the 
position where, if necessary, you 
can do even a big washing quickly, 
easily, tirelessly without putting 
your hands in hot water or even 
turning a wringer. Get a 


aUAUN:DRY-ETT 


WASHING & DRYING MACHINE 


The tub is of genuine copper, nickel 
plated. Pressing down on a pedal lifts the 
tub of clothes out of the water, the tub 
is then revolved rapidly and the clothes 
are dried, ready for hanging, rain or shine. 
Each piece is uniformly dried, no hot 
clothes to handle and no going outside on 
a freezing cold day. Here is the shortest 
cut from wash tub to ironing board. 








This exclusive, patented machine 
washes and dries (wringer dry) everything 
—rag rugs, blankets, comforts, sheets, 
table linen, silks, lingerie and laces. It 
doesn’t crush or pull off buttons and 
doesn’t under any circumstances tear 
the sheerest and most delicate clothes. 

Fifteen minutes does a wash. 
One minute dries it wringer dry. 

The LAUN-DRY-ETTE is a most easily operated washing machine—simple— 

safe—and finely constructed. 
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House Free from Rats 2 


“Rough On Rats” is so economical that itcosts == 
but about 5ca fear to keepa housefree from fats, Sou 
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A sure killer, Tasteless, odorless; mix it with food 
they will eat, Oldest and largest selling extermin- 
ator. Send for freebooklet—*"Ending Rats& Mice,” — 
ZZ, E.S. WELLS, Chemist. Jersey City, N.J. x 


RouGu onRATs 


DON'T DIE IN TE HOUSE 


F 7 A Famous 

ree Trial} i": 

| Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles 

and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. 

Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes FL aes 

moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed in every 
home, Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The finest and most am gift, wedding or birthday. Write today 
\for our new illustrated cata all postpaid free to you. tie 
‘PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 5, Statesville, N.C. 
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| Where He Spent the Night 


' she knew, as she walked through the 
park where the babies played, that she would 
not marry him. The knowledge, setting he 
head at an arrogant angle, made her Teserye 
her raptures about the flat and kitchen soq 

He had been quick to catch the angle of he 
| head. Seizing her hand, with a look of pro- 
test, he cried: “‘Do you care about the Money 

Flax? Dear, don’t. I’ve had money all my 

life. I give you my word, it’s rotten styf® 

The way he held her hand expressed strength 

eager to test itself. ‘‘Let me earn your daily 

bread for you, Flax,” vehemently. “Dg; 
let’s want more than that. Let’s be the simple 
sort. Life is too good a thing to spoil by 
money.” But as he scanned her clouded pro. 
file, where fear of pauperizing him might have 
been read as fear for herself, he let go her hand, 

“Breath-o’-Spring girl, don’t you want my 
kitchen soap?” he stammered. ; 





HERE were many answers she might have 
made him—she might have told him she 
would love the flat, or she might have caught 
| his hand back and cried out against the shadow 
| strangling them, or she might have smiled at 
him, one bright smile that expressed every- 
_ thing. But she had remained aloof, blocked 
by the look his uncle had given her, and by her 
Legare nature that could not uncover its pain, 
They had gone on through the park with 
averted eyes. The sun had set. Shadows 
had driven off the nurse-maids and babies. 
Here and there lovers, burdened by neither 
blue-blooded poverty nor money, had appeared 
on dusky benches. Moodily they paused to 
face each other in the early dark. High over 
their heads the stars shone; a crescent moon 
was visible above the spaces of the park. goc 
“Do you care for me, Flax?” shortly. nes 
“Yes, Stanny,” as pungently. con 
“But not enough to take me penniless?” int 
briefly. cou 
“Not enough to make you penniless,” with- the 
out breath. I 
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Kings County Court House, Seattle, Washington, 
equipped with ONLIWON HYGIENE. 


OT only is ONLIWON HYGIENE to be 


found in Government Buildings, Plants and Manufac- 
turing Industries that are serving the United States, but 
in State, County and City Buildings as well. The 
National choice appears to be— 


il @NLIWON 


REGISTERED U. S PATENT OFFICE 


HYGIENE 


a 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of an 
interfolded package of high grade but moderate 
priced toilet paper and a handsome nickeled cabinet 
that protects each sheet from dust and germs, 
serves just two sheets at atime, prevents waste 
and littered floors and is thoroughly efficient and 


He laughed miserably. ‘‘ You expect me to tar, 


believe you sincere in giving me up because 
it might make me poor?”’ 

She might have made him believe in her 
sincerity by a single sweet word, but her pride 


cob 
bac 
sme 
Fla 


sales ald throbbed in her throat. She felt futile, out 90. 

ONLIWON toilet paper is excellent quality; is not expensive; is cut and ,raged, unattractive, in her threadbare suit and whi 
folded by machinery into packages of 1000 full sized sheets that reach you cotton gloves. “I expect you to believe noth- I 
untouched and uncontaminated, ready for insertion in the protecting cabinet. ing.” 3 her 
He had been boyish enough to misread het . 
face, as he searched it in the dusk with the O 
stars above them and the moon a silver cradle 
against the sky. Contempt emblazoned on his 
eyes and mouth, he cried: “I thought Td 
found my girl in you. But you're not my git, 
if you care about money. You're some othe Wet 
man’s—not mine.” Scr 
For the moment, in her whirl of conflicting whe 

| emotions, she imagined him right—and that In 
somewhere in a sphere she could not atta the 

| because of her poverty, the sphere she be beh 
| longed to by birth, a serene, sheened gi We 
| awaited him, whose hand would not suggest ner 
kitchen soap. Thinking she had not bee pro 
fashioned for him, she turned blindly towarl Ot 
an exit of the park. tore 
They had gone over to Brooklyn, where tit dra 
sight of the Legare abode in a humble block tut 
had heightened her pride. At her door she two 
had given him a hand trembling in its coarse Was 
glove. ‘Goodby, Stanny,” not dreaming, for han 
all her vainglory, that the word rang true. | min 
“Goodby, Flax,” with the hopelessness eye 
disillusioned youth. pa = 
“Goodby,” in cold repetition. In spite I 
her altitude, she had not dreamed that this S00) 
would be the end. nig 


But a cold word in the spring is like a cold s 


ONLIWON Cabinets are handsome fixtures, very easy to install, simple 
to operate. They are very durable—use cannot injure them and there are 
no sharp corners to catch and tear your clothing. The indicating arrow 
on the front tells you when it is time to refill. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels and Towel Cabinets and 
ONLIWON ILYGIENE 


1271 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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|EPAGE'S 
GLUE 


is made by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER,MASS. 
who also make and guarantee 


rain on the buds. It freezes tender things. As fen 
i the springtides passed, and she saw no more i the 
him, she marveled at the havoc pride cou® € 


If you were willing to pay twice 
its price, you could not buy 
better. 





THE PERMANENT work. A sense of appalment began to gr — 
her fine, thin blood. The block where si a: 
lived, her father who could not recover !rom arti 


e ° a hase enc 
| having once been swindled, her mother whos | 





Free from coloring matter. 
Sanitol is white and pure. 
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strength never seemed to give out, her brothers 
who overflowed the cramped house, roused in 
her a feeling of revulsion—oh, she almost de- 
spised God in her fright at what her pride 
had done! Her first sense of returning balance 
came when she released her oldest brother for} 
war. In quick succession the other brothers | 
went, tall, long-legged Legares, whose going} 
left the house too roomy. Her father died. | 
Her mother undertook the work nearest at| 
hand, giving her intelligence and endurance 
to it, rolling lint with a stage favorite on one) 
side of her and a college woman on the other. | 
Flaxie, following her mother’s example, gave| 
the best in her to the grim task allotted her un-| 
fledged, feminine hands. 

This slip of paper that she held tonight 
broke her endurance. How could she go on 
and on? If she were to lose the vague prop of 
knowing that Stanny West was in the same 
country with her, how could she go on? She 
removed her forehead from the door-jamb. She 
breathed in the rain. Exultation ran through 
her. Her blood bounded, and her heart leaped 
with her thoughts. What did it matter if her 
error of pride lay behind and nothing lay be- 
fore? Tonight his dear step might sound 
along the rainy block! Tonight, from the peo- 
ple he must love and who must love him, he| 
might come to her! Leaning out, she let the} 
rain saturate her hair, her arms, and breast. | 
She did not question the motive that had| 
moved him to let her know of his night’s fur-| 
lough. Tender moods stormed over her as she} 
faced the hard goodby. 

If he came—! Spring could hold no more| 
memories than this night would have for him!} 
She was not the youthful’ Flaxie. She was a 
cartridge-maker, with the splendor of her work 
in her eyes. She was a woman who had said 
goodby and rued it, one who was daily wit- 
nessing the goodbys to those who might never 
come back. It seemed to her, as she leaned out 
into the drenching rain, that all the men of her 
country were going over the water, leaving 
the women nothing to love— 

In the rain, a motor truck driven by a soli- 
tary girl in a rubber coat rumbled over the 
cobbles. A thin cat stalked from an area with 
back arched in the downpour. The block 
smelled of sturdy, fresh water and wet tin. 
Flaxie Legare lifted her face, with her hands 
on her flat young breast. “O God,” she 
whispered, ‘let him come to me tonight!” 

Her face blanched. She hid her eyes against 
her arm on the wet door, praying. 


N a business thoroughfare in Manhattan, 

where buildings of many stories reared sky- 
ward and the earthward traffic ran back and 
forth, the rain commingled many odors; there 
were the odors of the crossings, the odors of 
wet clothes, the odors escaping from the sky- 
scrapers and from older, lower structures 
whose defaced fronts lent them a crazy air. 
In one of these crazed old structures, where 
the loose stairs groaned under any footfall, 
behind a third-floor door inscribed “Averis and 
West, Architects,” Jaunce Averis, senior part- 
her of a firm young in years but flourishing in 
prospects, was working overtime on the plans 
of a hospital. A green shade askew on his 
forehead, his shoulders hunched over the 
drawing-board, and his left hand fingering a 
tuft of hair on his temple, Averis was looking 
two Ways at once while he worked; one eye 
Was locused on the plans under his tireless 
hand, plans that had been conceived in the 
mind of the firm’s junior partner, and the other 
eye was fixed on a telegram from the same 
source. 

[he message informed Averis that West, 
soon embarking from his native shores, hada 
night’s furlough. Insignificant in itself, the 
postal voiced a menace to the mind of the man 
Who tor some time had been successfully flim- 
flamming young West. At the beginning of 
the partnership Averis had risked a small 
amount of capital to start a business that West, 
Popular socially, enthusiastic, alert on the 
artistic end and easy-going on the financial 
end, had built up. Juggling things had hardly 
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Sromephace aaa Two valuable Household 
10 Ye Booklets —‘‘Formulas for 
— : Soaps and Cleaning Com- 
50,000 | pounds” and-“Cleaning 

in U; *, Hints”—to every woman in- 
— 2 terested. Write for them. 


Don’t Send Out Your Clothes 


to Bring Home the Germs of Disease 


Keep your clothes in your own home. One way to invite epidemics is 
to permit others to handle your own apparel and bedding. Good health, clean- 
liness, economy—all are furthered by washing at home with an 


Automatic Electric Washer 


The Automatic is the simple no- Washes a tubful in 7 minutes—at a power 
cost of 1 44 cents an hour. 


ta 29 — you have heard so Clothes last longer and look better, and 
much about. you know by whom they are handled. 

t washes everything beautifully clean, Wringer swings easily to 3 positions; runs 
from heavy blankets to fine lingerie, with- forward or backward, instantly reversible 
out the least injury. by simple lever. Automatic Safety Release 

Equipped with electric motor, with a cord causes rolls to separate—insuring perfect 
that connects to any electric light socket. safety. No tilting of tub to drain water. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER COMPANY 


300 Third Street NEWTON, IOWA 











CHILDREN: 
Stop! Look! Cut! 


On page 48 you will find a new set of jointed cut-outs— 


George Washington cutting down the Cherry Tree, with 
a Bird in the Tree. 


In March there will be a cut-out of the same little girl 
you had in January but she will have on a different dress 
and hat, and her mother will be with her. The little girl 
can bend over, pick up a basket of Easter eggs from the 
floor, and put them in her Mother’s apron. 
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Use This Delicious Oil 






For Salads 


For Shortening 
For Frying 


Let the man of the house decide 
how good it is for salad dressings. 
Judge it, yourself as shortening by 
4 its success in cake. 

Try it for frying with the-whole family for jury. You 
will get a wholesale verdict in favor of Douglas Oil. 

Douglas Oil makes perfect mayonnaise; sure and certain 
mayonnaise, thick and stiff with a few minutes of beating. 

It is thoroughly satisfactory for every cooking purpose. 
You can forget the price of butter if you use Douglas Oil. 
One kettleful for frying lests indefinitely because you use | 





it again and again. It doesn’t absorb flavor or odor. 


“Douglas Oil 


Made from the Heart of Corn Alone 


Altogether Douglas Oil is delicious, 
nutritious and economical. And—as 
a final recommendation—it is made 
from corn, our conservation grain. 


Order Your First Can Today 





Your dealer has Douglas Oil or can 
get it for you. If you can’t secure 
it write us direct and we will see that | 
you are supplied. 





Send for the Douglas Book of Recipes—Free 


Compiled by experts and published to sell 
for 50 cents. For a limited time we offer it 
free to women who use Douglas Oil. 
Send name and address and dealer’s name. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 
905-1005 First Street, West 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
(127) 




















Cook With Douglas Corn Starch 


_ Use Douglas Corn Starch in all possible ways, not only for the results it produces but 
its nutritive qualities. It makes desserts which delight the children, thickens sauces, 
soups and gravies to velvet smoothness, produces finest pastry flour when mixed 
as explained in the Douglas Book of Recipes. Made by the world’s largest exclu- 


sive starch manufacturers. You secure the de luxe brand when you specify Douglas. 
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| out something for nothing. 


Where He Spent the Night: 


taxed the senior partner’s facile capacities for 
double play; he had become truly fond of the 
lovable young goat in harness with him. West’s 
optimistic qualities were tremendous. He 
was the buoy on which the firm floated its 
babyhood, the rattle on which it cut its teeth. 
His rattling ideas and buoyancy appeared jn- 
exhaustible. When the non-essential building 
list made necessary by the war threatened de- 
capitation to the firm, West, in a twenty-six 
hour stretch of work before leaving for his can- 
tonment, sketched a drawerful of inspirational 
ideas for the hospitals, military storehouses, 
barracks, and divers buildings that the time 
required. He had left these behind him for 
Averis to work out, and on these brilliant plans 
of the young artist-patriot Averis expected to 
boom the firm to a state of single-blessedness, 
from which the name of West would in time 
be stricken. 


VERIS’ justification for self first had all 
along been that young West needed the 
mailed fist of adversity on his handsome cra- 
nium, that he had a ri~ uncle, and that his wife 
dressed better than Averis’s wife. The wife 


of Jaunce Averis, giving birth to a child every , 


year or so in a thrifty home in Harlem and 
seeing that each infant started a savings 


| account for his, or her, college days, was frugal 
| in the present and ambitious for the future. 


This was Averis’ favorite justification for his 
roundabout dealings with mankind. Working 
on the hospital plans, Averis wondered un- 
easily why his young partner had let him 
know of the night’s furlough. Did it mean 


' that West was coming to go over the books? 


More than likely he intended to withdraw 
these plans that bade fair to boom the business. 
Averis fingered the tuft of hair on his left 
temple. The longer he cogitated, the surer he 


| became that West had it in for him tonight. 


Hand busy with the drawing pen, he recalled 
an occasion when West had come upon some 
double estimates involving the renovation of 
an out-of-town hotel. West had hot-headedly 
intruded on Averis eating his Sunday dinner 
in Harlem, to get at the subject of the esti- 
mates. 

“These are facts, Averis; there’s no hedging 
them!” West had cried, direct eyes the color 
of slate. 

Averis’s policy had been to assume stupid- 
ity. Folding and unfolding his shabbily trous- 
ered legs, he said aggrievedly: ‘This is a nice 
thing between friends! Haven’t we gone along 
for two years without a break?” He fingered 
the tuft of hair on his temple. ‘What are you 
trying to imply?” 


“Quit camouflaging, Averis.” West had 


| been brusque. . ‘What have you to say about 


these estimates? Chuck sentiment.” 

“Tf that’s the way you talk,” bridling, “I 
have a lot to say.” 

“Have you? Let’s hear it.” 

“T have a lot to say,” Averis repeated, like a 
rat running around in a trap. ‘When it comes 
to sentiment, who mixes sentiment and busi- 
ness more than you? You’d hand over a bushel 
of free favors any day in the week to your 
friends. Coming to these estimates, there 
are two sets. I admit it. The first set gave 
I was going to 
show you the higher estimates—just to prove 
the fact of your rotten business methods. 
When it comes to facts, I’ve a lot to say.” 

The slate-colored eyes had smiled slightly. 
“ Are you saying anything, Averis, or are you 
just talking?” 

Averis had blustered on. He had raked over 
other instances of deals with too narrow mar- 
gins, had credited himself with saving the frm 
again and again by his common sense, had run 
in a circle of verbosity. 

When there was nothing more to say—and 
nothing had been said—West laid the estimates 
down. “Save your tongue-clacking, Averis, 
he smiled, with a fleck of whimsy. ‘We'll close 
things up.” 

Averis had protested. “What do you mean, 
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West?” rubbing the palms of his hands in 
concern. “ You're not going to dissolve a per- 
fectly good partnership because I tried to get 
a more profitable line on our work, are you? 
Stop and think. West! I’m a man with a fam- 
ily to keep up. I risked the capital to start 
this thing. Closing up would hit me. To 
hide his agitation, he called his little Angela 
duncing through the hall. “Come in here, 
jngel, and get your dinner bib untied.”’” When 
the child came, in her Sunday socks and sash, 
he wiped chicken gravy from her mouth with 
nervous fingers. : 

Angela, leaning against her father, regarded 
the tall visitor with engaging candor. “I’m 
seven years old,” she confided to him. “T earn 
five cents a week dusting the parlor.” Cross- 
ing her chubby hands on her sash, she awaited | 
his approbation. ; | 

Young West had looked dow n at the mite URANTEEDE 
with a natural softening toward anything so an : ie cakes « 
small and feminine, so yellow-haired and The house of Heinz ®aws THROUG 
cherubic. ‘What’s your name, Miss Penny- | stands squarely behind HEINZ COM 
wise?” he inquired, with the informality that | every Heinz product with = = 
children like. authority to your grocer to 

“Angel Averis.”’ She made him a curtsey. | return the full purchase 
Having her “tummy” so full of chicken, she | prece should any of the 
lost her balance and sat with a bump on the | J7 Varieties” for an) 
floor. reason fail to please you. 


Young West had laughed. ‘‘Oh, what a fall, | 
Angel!” To thank her for the curtsey and | ONE OF THE 
make up for the tumble, he swung her to the 
parlor chandelier and tucked _a copper in each | 
pocket of her frilly frock. “ How many pennies 
will you make this week?” he teased her. 
“Can you count them?” 
“Tl make seven pennies.” . Her calculation 
had been gleeful. She danced about him, for- 
getiul of sash and curls. ‘‘ What’s your name?” 
excitedly. ‘“‘How many cents do you earn a 
week? How old are you? One, two, three 
seventy?” She threw her arms about his legs, | 
shrieking, “Swing me up again! Swing me!” 
The other children had trouped in from the 
dining-room to see what was going on: Jaunce 
junior, whose physique was his father’s pride; 
Janet, who had the brains of the lot; and the 
baby, Doris. They clambered all over young 
West, peeking into his pockets. touseling his 
hair, and generally enjoying him. Averis 
watched them with pleasure in their sound 
limbs and pretty faces. He fingered the tuft ; 
of hair on his temple. Could a man be blamed 150Z.NET WT. © 
for seeing that his own had plenty? And how 
tid West spend his money? Keeping up an ex- 
pensive apartment and a gewgaw wife! abemeee 
HJ. Aiein2 Co, PrrTsBuRge US? 
PERHAPS these justifications had traveled wige SE tame 
_ from the mind of Averis to the mind of 
West. For, playing with the children, the 
younger man had lost his flush of anger for an 
expression that changed his face delightfully. a 
simple look of paternity and friendship. When 
he had put a handful of pennies in the chil- | 
dren’s pockets and swung then to the chan- 
delier, he turned to the older man with a | 


shadowed laugh. 
“After all,” in a good humor, “life’s too | * 
short and uncertain to throttle your friends. | 
I guess everything’s O. K., Averis. We have | 
pulled along pretty well together. Let's forget | 
the squabble.” Hoisting Angel to his knee 


and rumpling her yellow curls, the junior part- | 
her turned the subject to a schoolhouse in | 


Montclair that he was reasonably sure of 
‘anding. oy want you to hear about a new 
system of ventilation that I’m going to install 


, d “ the contracts, Averis. It’s a practical 
and tong-needed device for supplyi 
wes ! supplying more | s P se ? ‘ ; . 
be air for the children.” In the tidy parlor | Many plain but nourishing and inexpensive foods only need a little 
ae — he outlined his ideals for more per- | Heinz Tomato Ketchup to make a delicious dish at a very low 
x ventilatio argued awav . senna tretas . : : . 

é ion, argued away his dissatisfac cost. In these times when food economy is a national necessity 


ton and suspicions in the sw i 
_. 4d suspicions ne sweep of his young ‘ ¥ i i 7 
ivietions, With Angee omee? of his young Heinz Tomato Ketchup gives a delightful relish to the most simple 


her, she cad . : inati i 
‘er, shadows had combated the light on his meal. A combination of flavor garnered from fruit and vegetable, 


lace. Now and then he h:z < 
act. Now and then he d looked down from sugar and vinegar, and spices, combined by chefs who 


The schoolhouse in Montclair had been know the uttermost secrets of successful iin cl — 
muilt, w ) , f ilation i 
Ut, with the new system of ventilation in- Tomato Ketchup. 
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YOUR TASTE 


e FOR SS 
FRESH APPLE PIE 


will be increased and the housewife’s work of preparation 
| * greatly minimized where 

1 

| 


INGS 
ATENTEDPROCESS —_—_ U5 
CUBE APPLES IN 


| 
| are used. No spoiled apples to throw out; 
no marketing. 
In handy ais-right cartons direct to your pantry from 
| famed Pacific Northwest orchards come these luscious, Xx 
full-flavored apples in cubed form. S 
No matter how cold the day or how short the notice that 
company is coming, KING'S apples are ready as soon as the 


pastry. Simply soften them in hot water. 
The housewife will satisfactorily solve her many dessert 
} 


fl 
ih problems by keeping KING'S apples on her pantry shelf. 
q This new idea of “Fresh Apples” in dehydrated form is th: 
A 20th century way—the economical way 
4 
A A pound of KING'S Cube Apples equals eight pounds 
y of market apples 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


KING’S PRODUCTS—DEHYDRATED 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


WITTENBERG-KING CO. 


Madern Food Conservers 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
New York Office 
100 HUDSON STREET 


Chicago Office 
130 N. WELLS ST. 






‘ The Passing of the Kings’ 


It has been a brilliant pageant -the 
coronations and the bridal processions 
and the passing to the Great Beyond of 
the Kings and Queens of our time. The 
author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and 
‘Tl’. ‘Tembaron” has seen as much of it, 


perhaps, as any other one living person. 

Read “The Passing of the Kings” by 

Frances Hodgson Burnett in 
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Where He Spent the Night 


hospital plans were spread out, Averis 
the position of his feet. The rain was stil] fall. 
ing beyond the office window. It was growing 
late. With an ear open for West’s step on the 
stairs, Averis’s thoughts mixed the faces of 
his children with the often shadowed, alway, 
lovable, face-of his childless co-worker, Out 
of his thoughts came the fact that West Was 
going off to keep the children of the world safe 
The feet under the drawing-board change 
position again. Averis hunched down on op, 
hip, as the fine point of his pen worked out the 
hospital plan. His eye shifted to the name 
on the door. What justification was he goin: 
to find for squeezing out a man fighting fo; 
the safety of those children asleep up-town? 
He fingered the tuft of hair on his temple. 
Outside, the rain pattered like countless 
little feet running through the city. It tinkled 
prettily on metal plating somewhere. With its 
incessant prattle it softened the din of the 
commercial thoroughfare. ‘“ By gum,” Jaunce 
Averis thought, shakily, “I won’t string him, 
while he’s gone!’’ The stairs of the crazed old 
structure creaked, and he looked expectantly 
at the door. But it was only a rat scurrying 
through the building. : 
He took out his watch and laid it beside him 
on the drawing-board. 


























ey an apartment district off Riverside the 

wet streets suggested runways to the river, 
the globes of light marking the entrance to each 
apartment house made mirrors on the rainy 
slopes, and the dank and ornate dwellings vied 
| in the effectiveness of their room lights, across 
| the slippery down-grades to the Hudson. 
| Where a music lamp shone behind curtains of 









gentian-blue silk, Icele West sat staring into a 

mirror over the piano. The looking-glass, an 

oval of polished quicksilver enscrolled with 
| rosebuds, reflected china-blue eyes, snowy 
| shoulders, and a ringed hand closed over a letter 
' on the piano keys. 
| The letter told Icele that her husband would 
| sail for the trenches after tonight’s furlough 

—it invoked in the rosebud mirror an hyster- 
ical vision of a young widow swathed in crépel 
Shocked by the reflection, Icele dropped her 
blue eyes. She put the letter aside. Her 
ringed fingers flew pensively over the keys, 
playing a fantasy of a pond-lily that pined for 
a star. The exhibition of perfect technique 
was cut short by the ringed hands clenching 
on the ivories and the dark head drooping 
until the mirror reflected only a coronet oi 
braids where a jeweled comb gleamed. Icele’s 
lip curled slightly. So her husband was com- 
ing home for a night! The pining pond-lily 
would be expected to lift up her head and bid 
the star adieu—as if the star were just a friendly 
light that had twinkled on her for a while 
He was coming home before he went over 
seas. She knew that a sense of duty, rather 
than a sense of passion, was bringing him to 
her tonight. Her lip quivered. She did not 
wish her husband to come dutifully. In he 
meditative posture on the music-bench, she 
pictured him as she had never seen him—0 
| his knees to her. Lifting her head, she studied 
| her small, oval face in the mirror. Her att 
| tude expressed unconscious approbation 
| smooth, creamy skin, thin nostrils, penciled 
brows, and unformed chin. Then she became 
apathetic and frowned at herself. 

The only child of people who made he 
every whim a law, Icele had never recoveret 
from the chagrin of realizing that her husbane 
had married her trom chivalrous pity rather 
than adoration. She iad met Stan while 
tending a seminary in New York. At the sigtt 
of the big, handsome young architect, she sa 
to herself in her girlish, positive way, “He & 
the man [ wish to marry.” 

When it had been Icele’s caprice to go home 
before her school-term had ended and Stan 2a¢ 
not followed her south, the petted girl hac 
flown into a tantrum, Retiring to her dainty 
| bedroom, she stubbornly refused even food. Is 
vain her mother cajoled and her father tram 
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a portion of his legal mind on gifts that. might 

ease her. She pulled her silken bed coverlet 
over her head like a sulky siren. Out of her 
fasting and wounded vanity she concocted 
jines for Stan’s undoing; she wrote him that 
she was ill, perhaps dying, and that she wished 
—dreadfully—to see the friend she had made 
that winter in New York. One or two genuine 
teardrops blistered the pages. 

Stan had come south in response to her let- 
ter. It had struck him at a time when he 
was unhappy enough to feel sympathy for the 
unhappiness of another. Icele, pale, with 
heavy bluc eyes and a spiritless step, moved 
him to pity akin to tenderness. On her girl- 
ish confession of love for him—love that might 
kill her unless it came to fruition—he asked 
her to become his wife. The Peyton home 
in the south was decorated with palms and cut 
flowers for the wedding. There was a hidden 
orchestra and a costly eollation. Icele wore 

arls and orange blossoms. The newspapers 
that recounted her father’s position mentioned 
his uncle, X. Currie, of Manhattan. They re- 
ceived five thousand dollars’ worth of wedding 
presents, including a dozen gold spoons from 
the rich soap manufacturer. Their honeymoon 
was spent at Palm Beach. In New York they 
became apartment dwellers. 

For a while Icele had been happy in her flare 
of triumph. Then, because Stan did not love 
her, she wished to enslave him, and she prac- 
tised her girlish wiles on him—of an evening, 
when he came home, she would pretend to be 
angry with him, so he would coax her sweet 
again; often she would appear, fetchingly 
dressed, in his moldy office rooms and inter- 
tupt a busy morning by putting her white 
hands over his work, to tell him of the fat 
check her papa had sent her in the last mail 
or the adorable letter her mamma had written 
her, or to ask him, with a pout, why he would 
persist in staying at odds with his wealthy 
uncle. 

She wished, very much, to effect a recon- 
ciliation between her husband and his uncle. 
“Do you realize, Stan,”’ she said, one evening 
at the piano, “the advantages we could get 
from being on pleasant terms with Uncle 
Currie? He has money enough to do anything 
for us. I’m going to invite him to dine with 
us some evening this week.” 

Her husband reiterated a decision to keep 
away from his uncle until he was neck-to-neck 
with him financially. 


N her comment on this she had summed 

up her opinion of Stan’s business abilities. 
“You'll never be a success, my dear. Every- 
body takes advantage of you. It’s nonsense 
to wait for a thing that can not come.” 

Stan had stared at her in quick hurt. ‘Don’t 
you believe in me, Icele?” he ejaculated. 

“Why should I believe in a hubby who 
can’t even meet my expenses?” she mur- 
mured with a girlish smile that robbed the 
words of malice. Her fingers wandered over 
the piano keys. She pursued the subject of 
the soap manufacturer while playing a rhap- 
sody of spring: “‘ Please be sensible about this, 
Stan. We can’t any of us afford to overlook 
the value of money. And your Uncle Currie 
must be a dear.”’ Sparkling, effervescent, she 
turned on the piano stool. ‘“What’s his tele 
phone number? I’m going to call him up and 
introduce him to your charming wife.” 

Stan had spoken seriously. “Id rather you 
wouldn’t, Iccle.” : ; 

“Why?” she persisted, roguishly. 

_ Haven’t we gone over it a good many 
times?” His voice held a note of weari- 
ness. “I think you know my wishes in the 
matter,” 

She put her hands on either side of her along 
“You mean you 
won't beg his pardon for being such a simple 
ton until we’re rich?” she laughed. “We'll 
never be rich—unless my father dies and leaves 
us what he has, or your uncle dies and leaves 
us some of his money. My dear, you simply 
haven't it in you to be rich. You're just an 
old darling.” “She arose to take the telephone 


the rosewood music-benc h. 











Runkel'’s 





the COCOA with that ‘chocolaty’taste 


An caster way of 


making it delicious 


that ‘“‘chocolaty” COCOA makes 
it possible, because it’s so Pure 





HEN Mr. Hoover tastes this “victory 

cake” he'll smile his approval—it’s 

so full of good taste—which adds a lot to 

his popularity. And there’s not a thing in 
it to hurt a patriot’s conscience. 


And you—the busy mistress of the 


household—there’s a good kitchen-secret 
in that cake for you:—-That same “choc- 
olaty” taste which makes a cup of 


Runkel’s such a success at every meal, 
is what makes a Runkel cake or candy 
or dessert disappear so quickly at a healthy, 
happy family’s table. 


And that “chocolaty” taste is due to 
Runkel purity. Let your own cup tell the 
purity story. 


There’s no sediment in a cup of 
Runkel’s—the little “rim” 
finely-ground and absolutely pure cocoa. 
Other cocoas show a heavy “sediment” 
in the bottom of the cup, because shells 
and kernels of the cocoa-beans, and other 
matter, have been ground up into the cocoa 
to give it “body.” ‘Those cocoas can not 
take the place of chocolate in the kitchen. 


on its sides is 


But Runkel’s, because it is so pure, and 
is all cocoa, gives you that “chocolaty” 
taste and saves you all the troublesome 
fuss of grating and melting expensive choc- 
olate—and goes a great deal further with 
any recipe. Try it with the recipe on 
this page—and tell your friends. 
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Runkel’s Victory Cake 


4 cup butter substitute 
2 cups brown sugar 
‘y cup Runkel’s Cocoa 
i cup mashed potatoes 
2 eggs 
44 cup milk 
4 cups rye flour 
-up wheat flour 
evel teaspoons baking 
powder 
'y teaspoon each nutmeg 
and allspice 
'» teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 cup chopped nuts 


1 
Ic 
51 


Cream together the butter sub- 
stitute and sugar, add potatoes, 
then the cocoa moistened with a 
little cold water. Beat and add 
the eggs together with the milk; 
sift and add all dry ingredients; 
beat thoroughly and bake in 
greased pan in a moderate oven 


for one hour 





rhe recipe for this delicious 
Runkel fudge you will find in 


the war-time supplement of our 


It is free-—write for it to 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 
New York 















Bearing a name that 


identifies excellence in 
washing machine building, it is 
not difficult to understand why the 
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With 
Flexible Besom 

was immediately welcomed into thou- 
sands of American homes and why it 
has fully sustained the trade good 
will of the maker’s mark. 

Its efficiency, its simplicity, and 
its ease of operation stamps it as 
a household utility of indispensable 
worth. 

Descriptive folder and name of 


nearest dealer furnished upon re- 
quest. <A post-card is sufficient. 
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Where He Spent the Night 


from its hanger upheld by a hand-painged 
wooden lady in a flowered dress. , 

Her husband had interfered, laying his hand 
on the mouthpiece. “Don’t do that, Icele.” 

His action infuriated her. “I won't be 
treated this way!” she exclaimed. “‘I’ll tele. 
phone your uncle if Ichoose! I wasn’t brought 
up to have people disagreeable to me. I wjjj 
telephone Uncle Currie!” She snatched yp 
the instrument again, so violently that the 
painted lady toppled over on her wooden nose. 

Stan’s big hand stopped her again. “Don’t 
Icele.” 

She jerked away, to face him in white laugh. 
ter. “You simple simpleton!” she spit, out 
of her fury at being crossed. “Why did I ever 
marry such a—gander? I thought you were 
different; naturally, I thought you were dif. 
ferent! You can’t even make money! Every 
man I know makes money. I can’t understand 
you. I’m tired of you. If things don’t get 
any better, I’m going home for a while!” She 
began to cry; running to the piano and striking 
it with her hands. 

His face appeared over her shoulder in the 
rosebud mirror. He put his cheek to hers, 
‘Don’t cry, Icele,” he said. “It isn’t worth 
it,” 


‘i D® you mean my wishes are worthless?” 
Her china-blue eyes regarded him re- 
proachfully in the mirror. 

““No. Your wishes are worth a lot.”. He 
smiled at her, then sobered, adding, “You can 
surely see why I don’t care to hang to my 
uncle’s coat-tails.”’ 

“T can’t see.” She shook her dark head. 

“Then let’s chuck the topic, Icele.” He 
turned away and went to his den with his 
quick, impetuous step. 

She watched him in the mirror. He settled 
in his den and lighted his pipe. After a while 
he rested his head on the back of his chair. 
The light from the music-lamp showed a 
shadow on his face, a trace of haggardness on 
his mouth and eyes. The shadow—often 
there—annoyed her. She had not been able to 
contain her impatience of it that evening. 


“Stan,” she called sharply, getting to her 


feet, “why do you act this way?” 


He turned his head on his chair-rest and re- 
garded her abstractedly across the length of 


the well-appointed rooms. . “What did you 
say, Icele?”’ 


His expression stung her vanity. To woo 
him back:to her, she ran into the den and 
cuddled on an arm of his chair. She put her 
dark head on his shoulder. “Where are your 
thoughts, simple man?” she cooed in her 
silken voice. 

Stroking her hair, the shadow deepened on 
his frank features. 

She was curious of the shadow. ‘“‘ What are 
you thinking of, Stan?” touching his cheek 
with her fingers, touching his brow and mouth. 

His eyes looked into hers without seeing her. 

“Of spring, maybe, Icele,” he answered at 
random. 

“Think of me—I’m something like the 
spring,” she gurgled, color flowing up into her 
cheeks and laughter curving her lips. 

“Are you?” His query was abstract. The 
shadow spread on his face. Unexpectedly he 
buried his face in his hands. . 

On the arm of his chair she was motionless, 
galvanized by her pique—though when he did 
not lift his head or notice her, her ringed hands 
hovered vagrantly over his head, as if they 
might stroke his hair. a 

But her hands quickly clenched at his i 
difference to her. ‘I hate you!” she said 

between her teeth. Giving him a. slight, 

offended push, she left the arm of his chair 
and flew to her bedroom. 

She undressed in a tantrum, letting her cob- 
web clothes lie where they fell. In bed, ™1 
the sjlk coverlet drawn over her head, she 
made up her mind to stay there an? eat noth 

| ing until he came to her on his knees—she 
| fully expected to bring him to terms by 4 
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maneuver that had never failed with her 
ents. But Stan had paid scant attention 
to her trick of temper, beyond civilly asking 


her if she were ill. She was finally forced to | 


arise and eat a meal alone. She had never for- 
given him. To this night, she had not forgiven 
sm! 


him! 
The ringed hands relaxed and drifted over 
the piano keys. Icele played a yearning waltz, 


flawlessly. Her husband had never loved her. | 
He never would love her. He had married her | | 
because he felt sorry for her.. Despite her | 


girlish charms, her tricks, her caprices, he had 
remained the kind, impulsive friend-husband. 


The mirror over the piano gave back a some- | | 
what reflective face—might not his thought | 


of her tonight be construed as an acknowledg- 
ment of her supremacy? Perhaps, in the final 
analysis, he found her as alluring as she had 
always been led to believe herself. She hoped 


this might be so. -Her blue eyes began to | 
sparkle. When he came, she would not be | 
overquick to welcome him—though her heart | 
might be quickened a bit! At the click of his | 
key.in the door, she would keep her eyes down | 


and go on playing her waltz. He would place 
his cap and military rain-cape on the hall table. 
His face, ruddy from the rain, would appear 
in the mirror over her shoulder. She would 


turn her head—still idly playing—and serenely | # 


inquire what had brought him through such a 
wet, dreary night. She would ask him if it 
was still raining so wretchedly, and if he 
thought it would go on raining forever. Dally- 


ing, tantalizing, laughing, she would hold him | 


ofi—until he went on his knees. Her breath 
lengthened. Tonight, his gray eyes would be 
shadowed only by her; his strong, not alto- 
gether happy mouth would be athirst for only 
her mouth; his clean, fine nostrils would 
breathe of her. He would kneel, a suppliant. 
She studied the roseate beauty in the mirror 
over the piano. 

Out on the slopes that led to the river, the 
rain fell with a barren sound. Along the shin- 
ing streets water crept down to water—the 
rain going down to the river; continuous, 
shimmering drops descended each moment, to 
be lost in the surge that seemed to mean noth- 
ing to the larger body that engulfed it and 
flowed on, away from it—toward the ocean. 
Suddenly Icele West rose from the music- 
bench with a look void of affectation. Her 
ringed hands flew to her cheeks. She ran to her 
bedroom with her hands over her ears, shut- 
ting out the dirge of the rain. 

She flung her arms over the empty bed, 
kneeling, sobbing. 


ALL night, the rain made sterile music on the 
slopes that ran to the river. On Central 
Park rivulets of water coursed all night down 


heavily curtained windows. In Brooklyn dawn | 


found the rain still hammering the tin roofage 
and spouting through the water-pipes. Up in 
Harlem the rainfall crooned a lullaby until 
morning. There was no diminution, through- 
out the metropolis, of the rush of water to the 
sewers. In the country, the sound of the rain 
followed the night’s progression. The streams 
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swelled. The woods dripped. The downpour 


on the roads went on. 


God is the great adjuster. When human 


beings make an effort to right things, they gen- 
erally increase the hubbub! Had Stanny West 
gone to his uncle that night, money might have 
cast its yellow mark over his departure. Had 
he given Flaxie Legare an hour, her prodigal 
mood might have given him too much to re- 


member, afar. Had he spent an hour or two | 


with Jaunce Averis, his natural anger might 
have brought regrets. Had he gone to Icele 
he might have worked harm to the mood that 
sent her to her knees beside his bed. Stanny 
Was not aware of these things. But he did 
realize, as he tramped in the steady rain, the 
lutility of explanations and protests—so he let 
the messages to his uncle, the girl he loved, 
his business associate, and his wife, stand for 
his goodbys, 

moo in the open, Stan spent the night 
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Better Baking with Less Fuel 


ALF the heat in your oven goes to waste when you use 

old-fashioned baking ware. Metal keeps heat from 

the food just as an iron shutter keeps out sunlight. But 
all the oven heat floods through Pyrex. 

Pyrex, the glass which withstands highest oven tem- 
peratures, makes possible a new kind of baking—better 
baking, with half the fuel. Pyrex uses all the heat and 
makes food economies a pleasure. 

All breads baked in Pyrex are lighter and rise higher— 
pies have under crust crisp and brown just like the top. 
Pyrex never absorbs odors, never discolors, chips, dents 
nor wears out and is so easy to clean. It is guaranteed 
against breakage in the oven. 

Pyrex helps you to save metal as well as fuel and food. 
Bake and serve in Pyrex three times a day. 


A million women are cooking in Pyrex every day 


They know that Pyrex is not a fad nor a luxury but a 
real, constant help to every loyal, capable housewife. 


Send us your address and the name of your dealer. We will 
mail you “New Facts About Cooking,” describing the wonder- 
ful new Pyrex way of baking and how Pyrex helps you save. 
Pyrex Sales Division, 402 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N.Y., U.S.A. 


* Corning Glass Works 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
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Trade Mark 
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rugs and 
carpets 
like a 
broom 






The. permanent 
flare prevents 
marring the-fur- 
niture. Easier to 
use and more 
effective than a 
broom. The most 
economical sweep 
for home, store, 
hotel, restaurant 
and hospital. 


A. Laitner & Sons * 
Detroit, Mich. 


At Your Dealers or by Mail 


Is your 
gas bill 
too high? 


You can save twenty-five to fifty 
percent of the gas consumed in 
cooking; you can select a vacuum 
cleaner that saves current; you 
can pick out a refrigerator that 
saves ice; or you can learn hun- 
dreds of other valuable things 
about your home by consulting 


HOUSEHOLD 


ENGINEERING 


Price thirty cents postpaid. 


Volume compiled by Good House- 
keeping Institute after years of 
experimenting. Latest classified 
list of more than 1,800 approved 
devices. 

64 pages—durably bound. 
Sent for cost of distribution. En- 
close thirty cents in envelope 
and mail to 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
105 W. 39th St., N. Y. City 
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communicate with headquarters, he would 
learn what progress had been made in the 
search for the defaulting pawnbroker. 

Callender was dismayed. He had himself 
gone to those of Leopold’s friends whom he 
knew, and learned nothing. He decided to 
take a chance. He located one of his lieuten- 
ants and engaged him in conversation. The 
man knew Fink well. If Fink had told anybody 
that Callender had turned “stool,” he would 
have told Lefty Dunning. But Dunning was 
patently delighted to see his chief, and Dunning 
was not a good actor; his delight was sincere. 
He knew nothing of the disappearance of 
Fink and promised vengeance if it should 
prove that Fink had stolen those valuables 
which Callender had entrusted to him for sale. 

“Wait,” advised Callender. 

“All right; you’re the boss,” said Dunning. 
“But the boys are getting a little anxious— 
nervous, too, some of them, since the gang 
that was to pinch that girl dropped out of sight. 
What’ve you made of that, anyway?” 

“Nothing,” replied Callender, shortly. ‘Tell 
them there may be something doing soon.” 

“And how’ll we get in touch with you?” 
asked Dunning. 

“T’'ll attend to that,” said Callender. 

It was on the third day after he had returned 
Faith Hurdayne to her father that he came to 
the conclusion that he would have to whistle 
for the money due him from Fink. The pawn- 


-|shop had not reopened; Fink could not be 


found. Callender was far from being “broke.”’ 
He had a sizable fortune tucked away; the 


|Fink matter was not really vital to him. Yet 


he did not relish the thought of being outwitted 
by Loose Leopold. Still, he dared not set 
his followers on the trail of the defaulting 
Leopold. He was an old hand at his game, 
and he knew that although Leopold apparently 
had failed to inform the underworld as yet of 
Callender’s confession to him, Leopold would 
do so if Dunning or any other of Callender’s 
followers should find him. The underworld is 
always suspicious; a word from Leopold, and 
Callender would never enjoy his ill-gotten 
gains. Furthermore. Callender was conscious 
of being followed. He knew that Secret 
Service men were watching him. He feared 
that if he should enter into communication 
with his gang and start them to work at any- 
thing, they would promptly be arrested. The 
immunity offered to him did not cover his own 
future misdeeds and certainly not those of his 
followers. 


qt was while he pondered these matters that 

he received a telephone message from Faith 
Hurdayne, asking him to come to see her at the 
home of her friend, Mrs. Burnside. 

Faith received him in the library. She was 
pale, and her eyes were worried. ‘‘How did 
you know my address, Miss Hurdayne?”’ was 
Callender’s first question. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘That’s a foolish question. I 
suppose Vernon tipped you off.” 

She shook her head. “TI have not heard from 
Mr. Vernon since you brought me back to my 
father,” she told him. “Your address—” 

“T understand,” he said. “It takes a long 
time to convince people that you’re on the 
level. I know I’ve been followed.” 

“But if you are on the level,” she smiled as 
she quoted him, “being followed should not 
bother you.” 

He changed the subject. “You say you 
haven’t heard from Vernon?” 

Her eyes, that had been faintly quizzical, 
became anxious again. ‘I’ve tried not to 
worry,” she said. ‘“‘Even the Secretary has 
sent me reassuring messages. My father tells 
me over and over that Mr. Vernon can not be 
in any danger. But I am afraid. Why has he 
disappeared?” 

“They don’t know where he is?” queried 
Callender. 

“On the day you brought me home, the man 
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(Continued from page 58) 


Grenssler called at his hotel. Mr. Vernon left 
with him. They were followed for a while, but 
the Secret Service men were eluded. There 
has been no report made by Mr. Vernon since: 
no word has come from him. And I—Pm 
frightened, Mr. Callender.” 

Callender studied her. Underworld report 
had not lied about the criminal; women had 
played little part in his life. Perhaps it was 
because the women whom he might have won 
were of his own sert, and he aspired higher, 
This girl was of the class to which the woman 
who could have captured the heart of Callender 
must: have belonged. That class, he had al- 
ways known, was beyond his reach, but today 
he felt stirring again within him the same sort 
of impulse that had made him refuse Senator 
Hurdayne’s money. He was a crook, and inas- 
much as financial security was assured him for 
the remainder of his life, a security that he was 
by no means certain could have been achieved 
by honest toil, he could not find it in his heart 
to regret his career. But at the same time, for 
reasons that he could not understand, the 
respect of Faith Hurdayne was something that 
he craved. He had never before bothered 
about what people thought of him save as 
their good opinion was needed in order that 
they might not be on their guard against him. 
But this girl was different; she had trusted him. 
Perhaps it had been a trust inspired by neces- 
sity, but he refused to look at it that way. 
And now she had sent for him. 


“TF there is anything I can do for you, Miss 
Hurdayne—” He was amazed at his own 
words. He had rescued her, because that was 
part of his compact with Vernon. It had been 
a matter of business. But the refusal of re- 
ward, and this present desire to help her, were 
not part of the price he paid for immunity. 
This was giving something for nothing, a thing 
that had never been a Callender principle. 

He felt rewarded by the glance Faith gave 
him. “You can help, Mr. Callender,” she told 
him. ‘You know Grenssler, you know Mur- 
dock.” 

Callender’s face whitened. “I’m afraid, 
Miss Hurdayne, that they also know me, know 
what I’ve done. Of course, I can risk it, and I 
will risk it—if you ask me to.” 

Faith Hurdayne was human and in love, 
which is to say that she had all the ordinary 
selfishness that belongs to humanity, accentu- 
ated by the emotion of love. “I don’t want 
to ask it,’’ she said, ‘‘but the Secret Service 
has failed, and you—I thought that you might 
know of some way of finding out where Grenssler 
and Murdock are. They’ve disappeared from 
the tailoring shop on Eighth Street.” 

Callender raised his eyebrows. “If they 
aren’t there, Miss Hurdayne, then I don’t 
know where they could be.” 

“You don’t know who employed them?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Then you can’t help me at all?” 

Callender was silent a moment. He had only 
to refuse to commit himself, and safety was his. 
He had been a traitor to his country. True, he 
had not been a traitor from choice, but there is 
no minimizing the fact of treachery; there is no 
excuse for it. Had any one else in the world 
asked him to pit himself again against Grenssler 
and Murdock, he would have refused. There 
had not been awakened in him any desire to do 
right for the sake of righteousness. Reform had 
not overwhelmed him, by any means. But 
this girl asked him to do something for her. 
To do that something meant to aid the nation 
whom he had aided to betray. And this girl 
had not drawn away from him in contempt; 
she had asked his aid. : 

“T’'ll tell you, Miss Hurdayne,” he said 
slowly, “I wasn’t in very deep with Grenssler. 
Just what he plans I’m not sure, except I know 
that it’s to start some sort of revolution over 
here. The only place I met him was at his 
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None Such Gems 

Use gem i 

Roll : Cookies—1 cup sugar, 1 cup shorten- 
i ing. 3 cups catmeal, 3 cups flour, !» 


Make a pie crust dough. 


pans. greasing pan as usual. 
Line each 
gem pan with dough in the same man- 
ner as for pie, fill with None 
Mince Meat thickened with 
Make a covering of dough. Serve hot. 


dough moderately thick. 


None Such Jelly for 
Dessert 


1 package jelly powder 
(either lemon or orange), nuts, 
None Such Mince Meat. Be- 
fore serving, cover top with 
whipped cream, sp”inkle with 
finely chopped nuts and cherry 
in center. 


None Such Sandwiches 


Cut slices of bread very thin. 
Make a fillingof None Such 
Mince Meat, to which may be 
added onions, celery, pimentos. 
Use crisp lettuce leaf 


None Such Relish 


Mix None Such Mince Meat 


With green or red peppers and 
onions. 


flour. 


* 


Oatmeal Cookies with None 


cup milk, 1 teaspoon soda. 


Such Filling 


Filling- 


Such : None Such Mince Meat, 2 cups; 1 cup 


7 
Mince Pie 
** Like Mother Used to Make’’ 


is only one of the good things that can be made.with 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


The New Recipes on This Page 


tell how to use None Such Mince Meat in a variety of tempting ways. 

These recipes will appeal particularly to the housewife who enjoys 
serving those little “‘surprise’”’ dishes which are at once new and enticing. 

For instance, just try giving your household hot None Such Gems, 
with their breakfast coffee. After they’ve enjoyed them once, your gem 
pans will be busier than they ever were before. 

For the lunch that’s carried to work or to school, Oatmeal Cookies 
with None Such Filling provide a nourishing food and a delicious sweet, 
all in one. 

And to know how your favorite “stuffing” can be improved by a 
wonderful added richness and flavor, try our recipe for None Such 
“Dressing for Duck or Other Game.” 

NOTE —For all these recipes use None Such Mince Meat prepared in 
the same manner as for Mince Pie, according to the directions on the 
package. 

Try other Recipes printed on the None Such package. 


« 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game 


..fake dressing in the usual way, add _ 1 package None Such Mince Meat. 
and add more apples and celery to suit individual taste. 


water. 
between cookies. 


Boil till thick and spread 


None Such Croquettes 


Mix None Such Mince Meat 
with egg and bread crumbs 
sufficient to stiffen, salt to 
taste. Bake in gem pans 20 or 
25 minutes. 


None Such Salad 


None Such Mince Meat, 
oranges, grapes, maraschino, 
celery, marshmallows. Chill 
and serve on lettuce leaf. 


Tomatoes Stuffed with 
None Such 


Scoop out tomato. Mince 
Meat, celery, green peppers, 
onions. Mix the None Such 
Mince Meat, celery, green pep- 
pers and onions. Fill the 
-cooped-out tomato and serve, 
efter chilled, on plate gar- 
nished with parsley 
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Strong 
young bodies 


depend upon an abundance of the ele- 
mentsof which they are made. Ralston 
contains just the nutritive wheat ele- 
ments a child needs. It builds sound 
constitutions and helpsthe normal ac- 
tion of the digestive organs, because 
it is mildly laxative. 


Children love the fine wheat flavor of 
Ralston —it stimulates the appetite. 
It makes them eat without coaxing. 


Ralston means real 
food economy 


One cup makes six dishes of delicious 
porridge —tempting to grown-ups as 
well as to the kiddies. Buy it and try 
it today. Sold only in checkerboard 
packages—at your grocer’s. 


Purina Branzos 


owes its laxative properties to the bran coat—its rich 
nourishment to the nutritive wheat elements. It is a 
real bran food. Fine for muffins, porridge, hurry-ups, 
bread, etc. Mixed half and half with Ralston it is 
especially good. In checkerboard packages—at your 
grocer’s. 


We use the whole of the wheat 
in making our wholesome foods. 


Ralston Purina Mills, 814 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Web of the Spider 


shop. But I do know that various societies are 
involved with Grenssler. . I know that they are 
singing societies, atfiletic associations—all 
sorts. Whether they will go through with the 
matter as Grenssler thinks, I don’t know. 
I'm not so inclined to believe in the disloyalty 
of the German-Americafis as Grenssler is. But 
it was none of my business; I had to do as I 
was told, or go to jail. Of course, I could have 
given him away to the Government, but— 
I didn’t, that’s all.” He looked, at her de- 
fantly. 

But there was no criticism in her eyes. She 
understood his warped brain. She realized 
that if the decency that had been stifled in 
Callender’s breast for so many years was ever 
to be revived, it would be a long, discouraging 
process. She knew that individuals are as 
nations: they have their governments. The 
nation does not throw off a bad government 
and achieve a good one in a day. Instead it 
remedies its evils little by little. So with hu- 
man beings. If an individual is governed by 
his bad emotions, those bad emotions are not 
overthrown in a moment; little by little, if 
reform is to be achieved, the good overpowers 
the bad. And that process, she realized, even 
though Callender did not, had begun with 
Callender. 

“And there is no way by which you can get 
in touch with Grenssler?” she asked. 
“T didn’t say that,’’ he told her. 

a way—maybe. But the risk—” 

“Tf money—”’ she began. 


“There is 


H! interrupted her with a wave of his hand. 
“All the money in the world wouldn’t get 
me to risk my neck any more, Miss Hurdayne,”’ 
hedeclared. ‘‘ But for you—well, I know that 
one of these vereins, as they call them, meets 
every night in a hall on Fourteenth Street. I 
suppose [ could go there. I don’t know if any 
of the men or women there know me or not.” 

“Women?” she asked. 

“There are plenty of women in Grenssler’s 
scheme,” he said. ‘They pick up lots of valu- 
able information for him.” 

“Then I could go there,” she breathed. 

He eyed her speculatively. ‘You have the 
nerve,” he said, ““and I suppose you speak 
German?”’ 

“Fluently,”’ she assured him. 

He laughed uneasily. “I don’t like to get 
you into anything, Miss Hurdayne. I’m not 
at all sure that we’d pick up any information. 
The chances are we wouldn’t. But I speak 
German, and if I’m not recognized—” 

“Couldn't you disguise yourself?” 
asked. 

He laughed scornfully. ‘The only disguise 
I ever heard of was in a book,’ he told her. 
“There isn’t any such thing. But it’s out of the 
question, anyway; it’s absurd. Those people 
who gather there are just the privates in 
Grenssler’s army. If they:were willing to bab- 
ble to any one who came along about his 
plans, they couldn’t do it, because they don’t 
know them.” 

“Nevertheless,” 
there.” 

“You’ve just escaped from a pretty serious 
difficulty,” he reminded her. 

“And shall a person, because she has been in 
danger once, refuse to endanger herself again? 
In France, because a man has been in a front 
trench one day, he isn’t forever excused from 
posts of danger. I think, with almost every 
one I know volunteering to risk their lives in 
this war, that it is my duty to risk mine—if by 
the risking I may help my country.” y 
Callender sighed. “Then I’m going with 
you.” He smiled wryly. “TI suppose there’s 
no use in asking you to obtain your father’s 
permission?” 

“He would forbid me to do anything. And 
ag go insane, Mr. Callender, if I con- 

doing nothing.. This isn’t a man’s war 
alone. It’s civilization’s war. And women 
‘ave done as much to create civilization as 


she 


said Faith, “I’m. going 


have men. Why shouldn’t they have the 
privilege of defending that which they have 
created?” 

It was bizarre; it was absurd to an extreme 
that the canny Callender would never have 
believed possible of himself. The idea of him- 
self risking his life through motives entirely 
unconnected with gain of money was incredi- 
ble! For him to venture anywhere that might 
lead to proximity to Grenssler and Murdock 
was the height of insanity. 

Vernon had disappeared with Grenssler. It 
was all very well for Senator Hurdayne to com- 
fort his daughter, but Callender knew that 
Grenssler’s suspicions of Vernon had once been 
so acute that only the timely arrival of Cal- 
lender had saved Vernon’s life. Vernon's con- 
nection with the State Department had ren- 
dered him valuable to Grenssler; at least 
Grenssler had thought the connection valuable. 
But that connection must depend for its value, 
according to Grenssler’s light, upon the lack of 
suspicion of Vernon by the Government. Os- 
tensibly—and in reality, too—Vernon was 
engaged in ferreting out information about 
German plots. Grenssler must know that the 
disappearance of Vernon would create in his 
superiors one of two kinds of suspicion: that 
Vernon had been done away with by enemy 
plotters or that he had betrayed his country 
to the foe and had sought shelter in flight. 
In either case search would immediately be 
made for Vernon. And Grenssler’s contempt 
for Yankee efficiency was not so extreme that 
he would invite investigation. Callender could 
arrive at only one conclusion. Vernon’s dis- 
appearance meant that Grenssler suspected 
him. 

Suspicion of Vernon meant suspicion of Cal- 
lender, for Callender had saved Vernon once. 
And the girl’s danger, too! For her to enact the 
part of a spy meant to incur great risk. 
hope of achieving anything was remote, the 
chances against it terrific. And yet, because 
Faith Hurdayne insisted, Callender forgot the 
first principle on which his career had been 
founded, the principle of caution. 

They posed as father and daughter, as they 
entered the hallway of the meeting-place of the 
singing society on East Fourteenth Street. 
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HE eager attention that is never paid to 

position, unless position is held by a great 
personality, was evident as the tall man at the 
head of the long council table began to speak. 
He spoke slowly, as though weighing every 
word carefully. The preciosity of his utter- 
ance, his meticulous phrasing, would have 
seemed an affectation in any other man. But 
with him these idiosyncrasies seemed but the 
natural, the inevitable mode of expression of a 
remote mind that concerned itself with earthly 
matters. For the man was great, and great- 
ness in humanity means not only understand- 
ing but a detached view-point. It means sym- 
pathy; it also means exact justice. The two 
can be blended only by the truly great. To be 
written down in history as truly great—that is, 
not merely great of material achievement but 
great of vision—one must blend the two. 
Sympathy must not blind the eyes of justice; 
justice must not repress emotion. For justice 
is a thing of the mind; sympathy is of the 
heart. The two eternally strive against each 
other. He who permits neither to conquer 
may fail. But if he does not fail, then he is 
immortal. 

“The measure which you propose, Glynn,” 
he addressed himself to a gray-haired man, 
“would be tantamount to an incitement to 
treason. It is a basic principle of our criminal 
law that every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he is found guilty. For us to permit 
ourselves to swerve from adherence to this 
great principle would be to confess the failure 
of democracy in the great crisis which con- 
fronts us.” 
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“Vet democracy is fighting autocracy,”’ 
objected Glynn, “and when one fights the devil, 
one uses fire.” 

“But one hesitates until one is certain that 
the blaze one starts is not in effect an enlarge- 
ment of the devil’s conflagration,” smiled the 
man at the head of the table. “‘We must not 
forget, gentlemen, that not only are we to live 
in the same world with Germany after this war 
is over, but in the same country with the 
German-Americans. Even if all those of Ger- 
man birth and descent in this country were 
proved disloyal, we should still be compelled 
to recognize the fact that, when the war is 
over, those German-Americans would live in 
this country. It would be a physical impossi- 
bility to deport them. If such were the case, 
if they were all proved disloyal, I should not 
hesitate. I should meet the situation, dreadful 
though it would be. But to condemn hundreds 
of thousands, millions, of the citizens of this 
country, for the acts of what I hope will prove 


| to be only a few, would be a violation of the 


principles by whose guidance this nation has 
been made.” 

“And we must go ahead as we have been 
doing? We must keep our hands off men whom 
we know to be disloyal?’’ demanded a keen- 
eyed, gray-haired man. 

“Where there is proof, where there is suspi- 
cion, perhaps not backed up by proof sufficient 
to cause conviction but enough to justify a 
belief in the menace constituted by such a per- 
son’s freedom, internment for the period of the 
war may be resorted to. But a wholesale dep- 
rivation of the constitutional rights of those 
whose ancestry or birth is German is not to be 
thought of.” The great man smiled quizzically. 
“Vou, Chief,” ‘he said to the gray-haired man, 
“should have lived in older days.” 

Glynn shook his head. ‘“ Perhaps,” he said. 
“But the more I see of our crops being de- 
stroyed, our factories burned, our munitions 
plants destroyed, the more I believe that the 
older methods should not be disdained simply 
because they are old. A few firing-squads— 
It’s hard to get actual proof, that is, proof 
against men of position. But if we were al- 
lowed to string up some of the big men whom 
we believe to be traitors—it would possibly 
work a great injustice toward an individual, 
but the results would be—quite satisfactory.” 

“You think so?” The great man frowned. 
“Injustice has never worked for justice. Sup- 
pose we did that thing! No German-American 
would feel safe. Feeling that he could not ex- 
pect from this country protection in his just 
rights, he would secretly or perhaps openly 
work for a nation that would protect him in 
those rights. What you propose, Chief, is an 
invitation to disloyalty.” 


HE Secret Service head shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “But our reports from the other side 
state that Germany is planning some terrific 
blow against us. We know that that blow will 
not be dealt by her armies or her navy. It can 
come, then, only through internal sources here. 
Our agents report that the confidence of the 
Wilhelmstrasse is not assumed for the purpose 
of deceiving the German public. Something 
is planned, something definite. The Wilhelm- 
strasse has made many mistakes in this war. 
But this time—” He ceased speaking, his face 
gloomy. 

“What have you done?” demanded the great 
man. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders. ‘We 
learned some time ago that there was on foot 
a tremendous movement for revolution. We 
did the obvious things. We have watched the 
German societies, the agitators over here who 
are not German. We found a few irresponsible 
men who were fomenting disloyalty, but noth- 
ing to justify the reports we receive from our 
Berlin agents. And yet we knew that things 
were going on that were tremendously danger- 
ous. But our agents were practically all known 
to the enemy plotters, we soon discovered. 
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It was Clyde Vernon who suggested what 
seemed to be the only way of getting to the 
center of the web. He suggested subtly inyjt: 
ing the enemy to choose him as their agent 
You know, sir, how well he succeeded—how. 
until three days ago, it seemed that we should 
soon expose the plots against the Government 
We know that what Vernon discovered cop. 
roborated the reports from Berlin. We know 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that actual 
insurrection was planned. Vernon had got in 
touch with their operations barely in time to 
avert the loss of munitions enough to equip a 
good-sized army. He told us, and the capture 
of men and automobile trucks proved his state. 
ment that it was not planned to destroy these 
arms but to make use of them. 

“Such an attempt proves that we have to 
contend not with matters like the destruction 
of food and munitions, but with an enemy 
army on our soil. And Vernon, our one 
hope of being led to the men who are at the 
head of this traitorous movement, has disap- 
peared. When he reported last, he had not 
discovered who that Head was. But he knew 
that the blow was to be struck soon. I ask 
you once again, sir, for authority to arrest 
and intern every German-American of any 
prominence in the United States today.” 


HE great man looked around the council 
table. He did not need to question those 
leaders of the Government who were assembled 
today to debate the proposition advanced by 
Chief Glynn. They were all in accord with the 
Secret Service head. The great man nodded 
his head slowly. He pressed a button, ana 
almost instantly a secretary entered the room. 
He looked questioningly toward the man at the 
head of the table. 

“Mr. Dorpel is waiting? Show him in at 
once,” said the great man. 

The door closed behind the secretary. The 
pugnacious face of Glynn reddened. “Dor- 
pel?” he gasped. 

The great man smiled quizzically again. 
“Surely Herman Dorpel is not among those 
whom we should wish to intern?” 

Glynn shook his head. ‘“N-no,” he said 
reluctantly, “but to have him here—” 

“Why not?” asked the great man. 

“‘Absurd!”’ said the man at the foot of the 
table, his white beard seeming to bristle in his 
indignation. : “ Dorpel is a patriot, a great pa- 
triot. In every possible way he has aided the 
Government. Long before Germany forced us 
to enter the war Dorpel was outspoken in his 
desire for the Allies to win. We know that 
German-American societies in this country con- 
demned him for his espousal of the Allied cause. 
We know that the German newspapers without 
exception have abused him for his loyalty to 
the United States. Dorpel was born in Ger- 
many, but he is as true an American as lives.” 

The great man nodded approval. Then he 
rose as Dorpel was announced, and advanced 
to greet the financier cordially. 

“Tt is unnecessary to introduce Mr. Dorpel,” 
he said with a smile. He motioned the million- 
aire to a chair at the council table. Dorpel, re- 
sponding to the welcomes offered him, sat down. 

“There has been placed before me today, 
Mr. Dorpel,” said the great man, “a proposi- 
tion concerning which I want your advice.” 

Dorpel inclined his head. ‘Whatever I 
have of brain, or time, or money is cheerfully 
dedicated to the Government,” he said. He 
was rewarded by a sympathetic smile from the 
man at the head of the table. 

“Tt has been suggested that, in view of the 
outrages perpetrated by enemy plotters, every 
German-American of prominence be intern 
for the duration of the war,” said the man at 
the head of the table. 

Dorpel’s eyes widened. “You wish my 
views?” He shrugged his shoulders. “But 
they will be prejudiced. I am of German 
birth. I should be included in any such far 
reaching order.” 
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“Yet, if such an order were needful to the 
security of the country, it would be the part 
of patriotism for you to accept its provisions 
cheerfully,” said the great man. 

Dorpel’s face paled. “Tam a man, if I may 
say it without vanity, of learning, of intelli- 

nce, of understanding. If I were convinced 
that those of my blood in this country contem- 
plated disloyalty, I should accept willingly 
a decree condemning me to imprisonment. 
But so glaringly unjust is it, that I should fear 
for the successful prosecution of the war, if it 
were ordered and carried out. The German- 
American is loyal, but question the loyalty of 
any man, no matter what his citizenship, sub- 
ject him to oppression and disgrace, and he 
soon becomes disloyal. I can not too strongly 
advise against such a dangerous course.” 

“Exactly what I maintain,” said the great 


man. 

Dotpel looked about the table. “TI may as- 
+ sume, may I not,” he asked, “that my patriot- 
/ ism is not in question?” 

A-murmur around the table reassured him. 

“Your name was specifically mentioned as 
standing for patriotism,” said the man at the 
head of the table. ‘There would be notable 
exceptions to such a decree.” . 

Dorpel bowed his head. “TI thank you, sir,” 
he said. .“‘But there is something else to. be 
considered. The American public that is not 
of German birth or blood—what about them? 
If such an order, so vast, so terrifyingly com- 
prehensive, should be issued, what would be its 
effect upon the loyal public? Would not the 
Government’s suspicion of so many million 
citizens arouse fear in the heart of the people? 
Would they not, believing that the Govern- 
ment acted upon ample justification, quail at 
the danger involved in this war? Would they 
not ask each other what possibility there was of 
overthrowing the German autocracy, if mil- 
lions of the country’s citizens were at heart in 
sympathy with the foe? Would there not 
arise an overwhelming demand that our ships, 
our troops, our munitions be kept at home to 
fight against the enemies within the republic? 
Would they passively permit troops to be sent 
abroad in the face of the fact that there were 
millions of alleged enemies to the nation within 
its borders?” 

“Mr. Dorpel has answered our questions,” 
said the man at the head of the table. There 
were words of agreement from the others. Even 
Glynn nodded assent. 

“That is all, Mr. Dorpel,” said the great 
man. “Immediately I learned that these 
views were held by so many government offi- 
cials, I telegraphed you. I thank you for com- 
ing here. It will do no harm if you permit 
yourself to be interviewed on the subject we 
have just discussed.” 


N ordinary times Dorpel, with his great 

record of patriotic achievement, would not 
have been so summarily dismissed. But these 
were times of stress. Dorpel, in his immense 
telief, was too proud of being summoned before 
the council to carp at the lack of ceremony. 
He said as much to the great man. 
_ “This is a war council,” said the Executive, 
“and you will understand how precious min- 
utes are. You will understand, too, my appre- 
ciation of your coming. This has been a time of 
strain for you, and you have proved yourself.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Dorpel. “I have 
tried to do my best, and I am glad that you 
have seen fit to recognize the patriotism of 
myself and those of my blood by calling me into 
this conference. To have issued the decree 
would have been to have hindered America in 
her war for civilization. It would have 
brought, I fear, the war into American terri- 
tory, and that, thank God, we have been 
spared thus far! It is bad enough that the 
flower of our youth should have to face death 
on the battle-fields of Europe. That blood 
should be shed upon our own soil would be too 
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And blood would have been shed, 


dreadful. 
for men unjustly assailed will defend them- 
selves by force of arms.” 

The Executive nodded gravely. “It would 
not have been the part of wisdom,” he said. 
“The loyal many should not be judged by the 
acts of the disloyal few.” 

Dorpel bowed. “I thank you again, sir.” 
A humorous expression curled his lips. “I am 
not so young as I once was, sir. I shudder at 
the thought of physical discomfort. One fears 
death less. The war seemed close enough 
when the U-boat was sunk near my country 
home, the other day.” 

The Executive’s eyebrows lifted. ‘A: sub- 
marine?” he said. He smiled. “‘ But didn’t the 
papers deny that story and state that the firing 
was merely target practise?” 

“Of course,” agreed Dorpel. “But at the 
time it seemed like a battle, and one does not 
forget. past fears merely because they were 
groundless.” He was smiling as he went out to 
be overwhelmed by newspapermen. 


HE Executive, too, was smiling as he turned 
back into the council room. But it was not 
a smile of amusement. He sat down at the head 
of the table again and addressed himself to a 
man who wore an admiral’s uniform. “The 
U-boat sunk off the Long-Island shore—could 
the firing of the guns have ,been heard at. Mr. 
Dorpel’s country place? You’ve been at his 
place—you know where it is?” 
The Admiral nodded. “A week-end, five 
years ago,” he stated. ‘“ The firing could not 
have been heard.” 
The great man rested his hands on the desk 
before him. He always seemed marvelously 
in control of mind and muscle. ‘When one 


wages war with deceit, one finds it not incom- | 


patible with honor to be cunning. By this 


afternoon the newspapers will have published | 
You, gentle- | 
men, were surprised at learning that I had | 
I did so, gentlemen, in | 


abroad Mr. Dorpel’s interview. 


summoned him here. 
order that the interview which he is giving out 
now should be given out.” 
Glynn leaned eagerly forward. 
mean to issue the order, sir?” 
The Executive shook his head. ‘That 
would be too drastic. The arguments I have 


“Then you 


advanced and the arguments that Dorpel | 


advanced are too powerful. Furthermore I 


do not believe that any large percentage of | 


those of German blood residing in this country 
are disloyal. 


patriotism. But it is conclusive that there is 


disloyalty among a number that, though in the | 
And why | 


minority, is nevertheless great. 
should Mr. Dorpel mention having heard guns 
that it is physically impossible that he should 
have heard? 

“Then you want him arrested?’ demanded 
Glynn. 

The Executive shook his head. “And nul- 
lify the effect of what he has to tell those 
traitors of his blood? Not at all! One lie does 
not justify an assumption that a man’s whole 
character is treacherous. But it does justify in- 
vestigation. Mr. Dorpel knows that a sub- 
marine was sunk in battle with a United States 
warship off our coast. He allowed his knowl- 
edge to escape him when he mentioned having 
heard the firing. It was a slip of the tongue. 
And it is by such little matters that great 
schemes fail of success. He must not be ar- 
rested, most certainly not! If it is possible that 
he is disloyal, we must find it out. He does not 
suspect. 
evidence against him, if such evidence exists.” 

For a moment his impassivity vanished. 
“What is the German taint that clings to them, 
to some of them, no matter where they reside, 
or under what obligations they are to that 
place of residence?” he exclaimed. Then al- 
most. immediately. his face was calm. ‘You 
will: arrange at once to have Mr. Dorpel 
watched,” he said to Glynn. 


{To be continued) 
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Sisters 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Oh, look at it, look at it, Alix!’ Cherry 
burst forth. ‘Do decent men have letters 
like that sent to their wives? Is it probable 
that a good man would do anything to rouse 
some busybody woman to write such a letter 
about him?” 

“Well, but who is she, and what do you 
suppose she wrote it for?”’ Alix wondered. 

“Oh, I don’t know. She got mad at him, 
perhaps. Or perhaps she is a champion of this 
Woods woman. They had some quarrel—how 
do J know? But you can see that she is mad, 
and this is the way she gets even.” 

“Cherry, at least do Martin the justice to 
ask him about it,’’ Alix pleaded, really fright- 
ened now. 


ER sister seemed not to hear her. She 

stopped her angry pacing and sat down 
at the table, and the misery in her beautiful 
eyes made Alix’s heart sink. 

“And that,’’ Cherry said in a whisper, “is 
my husband!” 

She pushed her knife and fork about with 
unseeing eyes, one hand supporting her fore- 
head, the oth x wandering idly among the 
breakfast things. Her look was somber and 
far-away. Alix, standing, watched her dis- 
tressedly through a long minute of silence. 

“Well,” Cherry said lifelessly, looking up at 
her sister with dulled eyes, ‘““what now? It’s 
still for better or for worse, I suppose?” 

Alix sat down and for a moment covered her 
face with a tight-pressed hand. When she 
took it away, there was new serenity and reso- 
lution in her tired face. ‘* No,” she said, with 
a great sigh, “I think perhaps you're right. 
He hasn’t—he should have no claim on you 
now.” 

“ Alix,” Cherry demanded, “would you for- 
give him?” 

“Perhaps [ 
thought. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t!” Cherry echoed 
incredulously. 

“Well, I’m not very good,” Alix began hesi- 
tatingly. “But a vow is a vow, you know. 
If it was limited, then my—my fulfilment of 
it would be limited, I suppose. Of course,”’ 
she added honestly, “I’m talking for myself 
only.” 

“But all the churches permit divorce under 
some circumstances,” Cherry pleaded. 

“Yes, I know they do,” her sister admitted, 
and was silent. 

“You mean that you feel they shouldn’t?” 
Cherry persisted. 

“Well, I mean that if I take a vow to God, 
with my eyes open—” Alix answered hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Even if it ruined your life?” Cherry inter- 
rupted, as she paused. 

“A good many lives are ruined by other 
people,” Alix said hesitatingly. “But the 
possibility of the contract being for the worse, 


wouldn’t,” Alix said after 


| and the poorer, and the sicker is all in the 


original agreement,” she mused. “Perhaps 


| the contract is wrong; perhaps it ought to be 


‘for better or somewhat worse. for richer or 
reasonably and justifiably poorer’-—I don’t 
know.” 

Tt was one of Alix’s fantastic speeches, but 
she was in grave earnest, and Cherry was too 
disturbed in spirit to smile. 

“And you would quietly forgive and for- 
get?’’ demanded the little sister in bitter scorn. 

“T say I hope I would!” Alix corrected her. 
“Even if this 7s true,’”’ she added, with a glance 
at the lavender letter. “still I suppose the rule 


| of forgiving seventy times seven times—” 


Cherry interrupted her with a burst of bitter 
“Oh, my God, what 
shall I do?” she sobbed with her bright head 
dropped on her arm. Alix saw Kow come to 
the door, look at them speculatively. and dis- 
appear, and thought in her shaken soul that 
things in a household were demoralized indeed 


when pretense before the servants was no longer 
maintained. 

“Don’t cry, Cherry,” she said, het own 
tears brimming over. . She came to kneel be. 
side her sister, and they locked their arms about 
each other, and their wet cheeks touched. 
“Don’t cry, dear,” she said tenderly. “Ty 
all come straight somehow, and we'll wonder 
why we took it so hard.” 

“The thing that breaks—my—heart,” sobbed 
Cherry, clinging tight, “is that it is all my 
fault.”’ 3 

“Oh, no, it’s not, Cherry. You were too 
young. And it’s only one of so many thou- 
sands of unhappy marriages,” Alix argued 
soothingly. “Now, listen to me, Sis,” she 
began briskly, as soon as Cherry had _some- 
what regained her composure. “We'll ascer- 
tain about this letter; that’s only fair, : If 
Martin denies it—”’ ’ 

“But of course he’ll deny it!’ Cherry inter 
rupted from the bitter knowledge she had ‘of 
him. 

Alix again felt daunted for a second by the 
sheer ugliness and sordidness of the matter, 
but she returned to the charge bravely. “Sup- 
pose we get Peter to ask him,” ‘she suggested 
suddenly. ‘Peter has a wonderful way ‘of 
getting the truth out of people!”—Poor 
Cherry, the very mention of his name makes 
her wince, Alix thought, watching her sister 
sorrowfully. “If Martin can convince Peter 
that it is not true, then that makes all the 
difference in the world,” she added aloud, 
“Then you tell Martin frankly that you have 
the old house ready to live in, and you want to 
live there. He—” 

“He'll never agree to that,’’ Cherry. said, 
shaking her head. “But if this is true?” she 
asked, again indicating the letter. yee 

“Then tell him that unless he agrees abso- 
lutely to a separation,”’ Alix said, “you will get 
a divorce!” ’ 

“And live here alone under that sort’ 
cloud?” Cherry said with watering: eyes 
“Oh well!” she said, rising and going toward 
the door, “it’s horrible—horrible—horrible= 
whatever I do! What is your idea—that we 
should dine and go to the Orpheum tonight as 
if nothing had happened, and let all this wait 
until you can ask Peter to cross-examine Mar 
tin?” 

“YT wonder if Martin would tell me?” Alix 
mused. 

“He’d tell you sooner than Peter,” Cherry 
prophesied. 

“Why couldn’t I pretend that I opened that 
letter by mistake,” Alix said thoughtfully, 
“and frighten him into admitting it, if it’s 
true?” 

“Vou could,” Cherry admitted lifelessly. 
“But you may be sure it is true enough!” she 
added. 

“Then leave it to me!” Alix said. “And 
don’t feel too sad, Cherry. You're young, 
and life may take a turn that changes every- 
thing for you. You always have Peter— 
Peter and me—back of you.” - 

“ Alix, you’re the best sister a girl ever had, 
Cherry said passionately, putting her hand on 
Alix’s shoulder. ‘I wish I were as big as you 
are, but I’m not! And he’s made me 9 
wretched,” whispered Cherry with trembling 
lips, “that sometimes I’ve been sick of life. 
But I will investigate this letter, and if it’s not 
true, I'll try again, Alix! I'll go away with 
him, if he wants me to, or I'll live here—ane 
study French—and go to lectures with you— 

“You darling!” Alix said with an aching 
heart. And they smiled through tears, 
they kissed each other. 


Tut night it was simply managed that 
Martin should be next to Alix in the loge 
at the theater, and she began to question 
seriously at once. All through the strange 
unnatural day’ that followed her night 
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The Chef Knows: 


It’s the Seasoning That Makes the Dish 


Faust Salad Dressing 
One teaspoon of salt, 1 teaspoon of 


Faust Chile Powder. Mix well together. 
i, Add 4 tablespoonsful of olive or salad oil, 
j stir or beat thoroughly, then add 8 table- 


spoonsful of vinegar and stir or beat 
until thorovghly congealed. 


SE a 


_11-2 Ibs. beef off round, ground not too 
fine; 2 large onions; 2 teaspoonfuls salt; 4 
large tablespoons Blanke’s Chile Powder; 


| lLheaping teaspoon lard; 1 pint Mexican chile 


beans or 1 pint red kidney beans; 1 pint 
i 


| hot water. Soak beans in water and 


until done; cut onions in small bits and fry 


Hil in the lard; add to this the ground beet 
j Which has been sprinkled with o little flour 


J cooked beans and Chile 
Stir and let cook slowly 30 minutes. 


tablespoonful), 


Chile Steak a la Dietz. 


For a 2-lb. steak take 2 ozs. butter, mix well tog 

with sufficient Faust Chile Powder to suit taste (about 

add few drops lemon juice, a little o- 
ped parsley and some Blanke’s Celery Salt. 
After steak is broiled, make slits 1-4in. deep 
and 1-4 in. apart; in these slits spread one- 
half of the Chile Butter, turn and treat 
other side same way. Put in hot oven fora 


HEN DINING OUT one often hears the remark: 
“The seasoning is perfectly delicious; | wish | 
knew how to get MY cooking to taste this way.” 


Seasoning is an art. And just as everyone cannot draw beautiful pictures; 
nor compose wonderful music; nor sing or play exquisitely; neither can everyone so 
prepare a seasoning from the hundreds of varieties of spices, herbs, seeds, etc., that 
will compare favorably with the seasonings concocted by famous culinary artisans. 


* FAUST CHILE PowDER 


is a combination seasoning to be used in salad dressings, relishes, stews, soups, chile 
con carne and au gratin dishes. It is the seasoning used by many of the world’s 
most famous chefs and was originally prepared by Henry Dietz, the former chef of 
the historical FAUST CAFE and now owner of the celebrated BEVO MILL. 


When FAUST CHILE POWDER is used, the only other seasoning necessary is salt. 
It is complete in itself, and you will find your dishes rivaling those of the master 
chefs every time you use it. 


All Good Dealers Sell or Will Obtain Faust Chile Powder For You 


If your dealer hasn’t it in stock now, send 20c. to cover cost, packing and post- 
age of a can of Faust Chile Powder and Recipe Folder, compiled by Henry Dietz, 
famous chef of Faust Cafe and Bevo Mill. DEALERS—Ask Jobber. JOBBERS—Write Us. 


There Are Nine Other Faust COMBINATION Seasonings: 


All of them originally prepared by Henry Dietz. Use them to make your dishes perfect. 


Faust Celery Salt. Faust French Dressing. Faust Sausage Seasoning. 
Faust Chil - Rika. Faust Onion Salt. Faust Sweet Mixed Spice. 
Faust Curry Powder. Faus’: Poultry Dressing. Faust Garlic Seasoning. 
Sold in 2-ounce cans at 15c.; also in 25c. size and 
1-lb. size. A complete set of the ten Faust Combination 


ether Seasoning: with cruet can be purchased for $1.50 from 
grocer, or we will supply you direct if he does not carry. 


C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Company, 


Manufacturers of the World-Famous Faust Instant Coffee and Tea 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


= — <= SSS 


minute and let the Chile Butter soak 
well into the meat. 
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The Best Way 
To Do Your . 


—To make ironing, easy. 


IRONING 


Because 
Easiest 
Quickest 
Perfect 

Most 


Economical 


—To save the time and strength of the woman who irons 
(whether housewife, laundress or maid.) 


—To save money. 


These are but a few of the many reasons why every well- 


equipped home needs a 


No matter what your income, do not think 
you can not afford a Simplex. It will earn 
its cost in a single year in fuel-help and 
laundry bills saved. 


Completes an average ironin?, in a single hour 


at a total fuel cost of 3c. Irons everything 
except skirts and shirt waists. 


Electric Drive—Power—Hand Power Sin- 
plex. Sold on easy payments. 


Write for book “Clean Linen in Abundance.” 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 


504—168 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office 
70 West 45th St., New York City 


We also make ironing machines and laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 


BAM:  eCeumie St 
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vigil, she had been planning what she would 
say to him, but she and Cherry had not spoken 
the subject again. 
ort did Cherry dream, Alix thought, as 
she answered Peter in monosyllables or sat 
silent, of all that depended upon Martin’s 
reply to her sister’s questioning. For burning 
in Alix’s heart all day had been the almost 
terrified realization that with Martin, as one 
of the two insuperable barriers, removed from 
their path, Peter and Cherry would be just so 
much nearer to each other, and must—even in 
utter loyalty to her—dream so much the more 
dearly of the happiness that might have been 
theirs. If she had prayed at all, in this con- 
fused day, her prayers had been that Martin 
might laugh at the story of the preposterous 
letter, might wish to carry the whole matter 
boldly into the open and prove his fidelity 
to his wife. Indeed, she had said to herself, 
there was only a faint chance of his doing 
anything else. But that one chance _per- 
sisted in troubling her, and it was with a heart 
fast beating with fear and hope that she found 
herself beside him in the darkness of the 
theater and could ask him for the truth at last. 
“Martin,” she began, “I read a letter 
intended for Cherry, this morning. I—I open 
all the mail.” 


HE had to repeat it twice before he realized 

that there was something behind her earnest 
and significant tone. Then she saw him stop 
twisting his program and veer about toward 
her. 
“To you know a girl named Hatty Woods?” 
Alix murmured. 

All hope died when she saw his face. He 
shot her a quick, suspicious look, his big 
mouth trembled with a scornful and con- 
temptuous smile, and he locked away indiffer- 
ently. Then he faced her, on guard. 

“What about her?” he asked almost audibly. 

“Somebody wrote this letter about her,” 
Alix Stated quietly. 

“Who wrote you about her? What she say?” 
he demanded quickly. 

“Just— I'll let you see it,” she said. “I 
don’t know who wrote it; it wasn’t signed. 
Do you—do you know her? Do you know 
Hatty Woods?” 

Martin smiled again, a superior yet ugly 
smile. It was the look of a man approached in 
his own realm, threatened in his infallible 
fastness. ‘“‘The less you have to do with girls 
like Hatty, the better,” he told her. ‘“You’ve 
got plenty to do without mixing up with her.” 

“She said Alix began. “The letter 
said—-”” 

“Oh, sure, I know what she’d say!” Martin 
conceded, furious at Alix’s interference, trem- 
bling with anger and resentment, and anxious 
only to close the conversation. “I know all 
about her and her kind. I think I know who 
wrote that letter, too. I guess Joe King’s wife 
knows something about it. They’re all alike. 
You give it to me tomorrow, and I'll manage it. 
There won’t be any more.” 

“Martin,” Alix whispered gravely, “if you 
have given Cherry any cause—” Her voice 
fell, and there was a silence. 

“There are a great many things in life that 
you don’t understand, my dear sister-in-law,” 
Martin said reluctantly, nettled but still 
maintaining his air of lofty superiority. “A 
man’s life is not a woman’s—isn’t intended to 
be. If this woman says she has anything on 
me—” i 

“She said that you went to a place called 
Bopp’s Hotel in El Reno, Oklahoma,” Alix 
egan, but he interrupted her. 

“Oh, she did, did she?” he said furiously, 
yet always in a cautious undertone. “Well, 
now, I'll tell you something! She’s going to 
have a nice time proving that, and you can tell 
your sister—if this is a frame-up—that I'll 
ight Hatty Woods and fifty Hatty Woods!” 
. Martin—for Heaven’s sake!” Alix warned 


l 
alm, as she pressed her violets against her face. 


Sisters 


“Well,” he said surlily, “now you know 
how I feel about it.”’ 

“Martin,” Alix pleaded, feeling that her last 
hope was sinking away from her, “can’t you 
deny her story?” 

He was silent, while a beaming young girl in 
an exquisite gown took an encore for her song 
and dance. Then he turned again toward Alix, 
with the smile she had learned to hate. 

“You get Cherry to deny that she’s never | 
lost a chance to beat it away from home ever | 
since she was married,” he said. ‘You get | 
her to deny that she has said over and over 
again that she never wanted children, that her 
marriage was a mistake. You ask her to 
show you the letters I’ve written her, telling 
her to come back, and then I'll show you the 
answers I[ got.” 

“Mart,” Alix said sharply, “there’s no use 
in your taking that tone with me. I’m simply 
sick over the whole affair; I would do anything 
in the world— I would put my hand in the 
fire, to straighten it out.” 

She paused, arrested by some sudden 
thought. “TI tell you I would put my hand in 
the fire to help,” she said again in quieter 





tones. 
good. If this poor girl, this Hatty—” 


said. ‘The best thing you can do is let the 
whole thing alone!” 

But she saw that he was both frightened and | 
apprehensive, and she knew that the inference 
she and Cherry had drawn from the letter was | 
a true one. | 

“Does Cherry know anything of this?” | 
Martin presently muttered. 

“Do you want her to?” Alix asked pointedly. 

He shrugged his shoulders with a great 
assumption of indifference. “If she wants to 
have it all dragged to light, why she can go 
ahead,” he remarked carelessly. “I’ve left 
Red Creek, and—as I tell you—that woman 
will never write another letter, for I know the 
way to shut her up, and I intend to doit. But 
if you and Cherry want the whole thing aired 
in public, why go ahead! I’m not stopping 
you!” 

“At least I think you ought to let Cherry 
lead her own life after this,” Alix countered 
with spirit. 

“Live in your old house, eh?” he asked 
resentfully, as he flipped the pages of his 
program with a big thumb and stared at it 
with unseeing eyes. ‘“‘What does she want to 
live there for?” 

“The fact remains that she does,” Alix per- 
sisted. 

“Yes, and have just as good a time as if she 
never had been married at all!” he said. 

“You know—” 


LIX was beginning the denial that she had 

given him so confidently last night, but 
she interrupted herself and stopped short. The 
conviction rushed upon her in an overwhelming 
wave that she had no right to repeat that 
denial now that the last dreadful twenty-four 
hours had changed the whole situation, and 
that she herself had better reason to suspect 
Cherry than either Martin or his gossiping | 
aunt. She sat sick and silent, unable to speak 
again, thinking only that it had been Peter 
that Mrs. Lloyd had seen with Cherry that 
day, and that there must have been something 
in their attitude that revealed their secret 
even to her first casual look. 

The vaudeville show whirled and crashed and 
rattled on its way. Martin applauded heartily 
but involuntarily; Alix applauded mechani- 
cally. Their conversation was closed. 

Meanwhile Cherry and Peter had their first 
opportunity to speak to each other alone. 
It occurred to neither of them that it was 


“But taking that attitude will do no 


“T tell you to leave Hatty out of it!” Martin | 
| 











strange to find this chance in the rustling | 
| 


darkness of the big vaudeville house, with | 


several thousands of persons pressing all about | 


them. 
burning necessity, and it was with an almost 


To both the thirst for speech was a 
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Fora quick clean-up 


Tue ‘‘Home Army’’ of America give 
dirt and grime and grease no rest. 
Gold Dust’s terms are “‘unconditional 
surrender.’’ 

To get the surprising help out of 
a package of economical Gold Dust, 
try it for some use you never thought 
of before. 

Are any of the Gold Dust uses 
listed below new to you? 


For pure “sweet” CHURNS 

For bright NICKEL FITTINGS 

For preserving FINE CHINA 

For smooth ENAMELED SURFACES 
For BAKING-DAY clean-up 

For greaseless KITCHEN STOVES 
For spotless DISH TOWELS 

For clean MOPS AND BROOMS 


For sparkling clean BATHROOM 
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LET THE GOLD DUST 
TWINS DO YOUR WORK 
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Sew Easy 


It’s so easy to sew when your 
machine is oiled regularly with 
3-in-One. The entire mechanism 
fairly hums. Leg-and-back-weari- 
ness from hard pumping is done 
away with, 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Machine Oil 


penetrates to the innermost friction 
point of every bearing. Works out 
accumulated dirt and old caked 
grease. Has the viscosity to stay in the bear- 
ings and lubricate perfectly. Won't dry out. 
Non-gumming. Non-acid. Contains no grease. 
Prevents rust on polished metal parts. Makes 
painted metal shine. Restores the beautiful finish 
of wooden case and eliminates surface scratches. 
Use on anew machine to keep it new—onan 
old machine to make it act and look like new. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 165 (ZS. Bdwy., N. Y. 


FREE Generous 
sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A 
postal brings both. 


| 
| 


THREE IN ONE OIL I 


PREVENTS RUST 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer — Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves—“Scien- 
tifically Silent” Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and sbsolute 
noiselessness. Waite NOW 
FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER'S NAME. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CC. 
* ” 423 Tower Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


IT SERVES YOUR HOME AND 
SAVES YOUR TIME THAT 
IS PRACTICAL ECONOMY 





EAUTIFUL Coats, Suits,Skirts, Dresses 

and Waists, in sizes up to 56 Bust, al- 
ways in stock. Large, handsome Style 
Book exclusively for Stout Women, sent 
absolutely Free. Write today to Dept. G-2 





Well Paid Positions 


BECOME a domestic science teacher, dietitian, house- 
keeper, matron, nuise, demonstrator, social worker, 
etc. Home-study courses, 100-pp illust. hand-book FREE. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chica.o 
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Sisters 


dizzy sense of relief that Cherry turned to him 
with her first words: 

“Peter, I don’t dare say much! 
hear me?” 

“Perfectly,” he answered, looking at his 
folded program. 

‘Peter, I’ve been thinking—about our plan, 
I mean. Martin plans to go on Monday. But 
something has happened since I saw you this 
morning, something that makes a difference. 
I had a letter, a letter from some woman, con- 
necting his name with another woman, Hatty 
Woods—she’s notorious in Red Creek—and 
this Joe King crowd that he went with. I 
don’t know who wrote the letter or why she 
wrote,” she said hastily, as Peter interpolated 
a question. ‘And I don’t care! I haven’t 
spoken to Martin about it. But I’ve been 
thinking about it all day. And of course it 
makes a difference to us—to you and me. As 
far as Martin goes, I am free now; what is 
justice to Martin and kindness to Martin will 
never count with me any more.” 

Peter wasted no words. His face was 
thoughtful. ‘“‘He goes Monday,” he said. 
‘Could we go Sunday? Is Sunday the best 
day?” he questioned thoughtfully. 

‘Oh, much the best!” Cherry said, her whole 
face glowing suddenly. ‘You see, it’s already 
arranged that I come in to the Olivers’ Satur- 
day night and help them get ready for their 
tea on Sunday. Alix is to stay in the valley 
and play the organ Sunday morning, and come 
in with Martin at ten.” 

“T suppose I'll have to come when they do,” 
he mused. 

“But isn’t there that breakfast at the club 
on Sunday?” Cherry asked. 

“Porter’s breakfast, yes. But I’m not going 
to that,’”’ Peter said stupidly. 

“Couldn’t you say that you were?” she 
supplied simply. 

“Ves, by George!” he agreed, brightening. 
“That fixes me! But now how about you?” 

“Why, I am at the Olivers,” she reminded 
him. ‘All I have to do is walk out of the 


PET) 


j house at ten! 


Can you 


THEIR eyes met in a wild rush of triumph 
and hope. 
“This time 
|‘ Your suitcase I'll have. 

“Oh, plenty!” 

“Martin thinks you go with him Monday, eh?” 

“T hardly know what he thinks,’ she 
answered with a fluttered air. “I’ve hardly 
known what I was doing or saying. He was to 
go tomorrow, you know. But I told him that 
I wanted to get the whole house in perfect 
order, in case Alix should ever find a tenant. 
We’ve been working like beavers there.” 

‘“T know you have.”’ He smiled down at her, 
Peter’s kind and radiant smile. ‘‘After day 
after day after tomorrow,” he said, “T shall.see 
to it that you never work too hard again.” 

“Shall I just let him think that I am quietly 
going away with him on Monday?” she asked, 
after a silence in which she was deeply thinking. 

‘Does he know you had that letter?” Peter 


we shall do it,” Peter said. 
You have money?” 


“No, Alix is going to speak to him about it.”’ 
|Cherry outlined the talk that she and her sister 
had had at breakfast. 

“Then I shouldn’t bring up the question 
at all,” Peter decided quickly. “It would only 
|mean an ugly and unnecessary scene. If you 
|were going to be here, it would be very differ- 
ent. Even then you might have to face a 
terrible publicity and unpleasantness. But as 
jit is, it’s much wiser to let him continue to 
|think that you don’t know anything about it 
and to let Alix think that you are ignoring the 
|whole thing.” 

“Until Sunday!” she whispered. 

“Until Sunday.” Peter glanced at Martin 
and Alix, who were talking together absorbedly 
in low tones. “‘I’ll make all this misery up to 
you!” he whispered. 


‘ 

The vaudeville performance endéd, and the 
went out into the cool night, decided againgt 
supper, found the car where Alix had parked 
it in a quiet side street, and made their way to 
the ferry and so home under the dark, low 
arch of a starless and moonless sky. Ch 
shared the driver’s seat with her sister to. 
night. They spoke only occasionally on the 
long drive; everybody was weary and silent 
Alix, racing between Sausalito’s low hills 
and the dark, odorous marshes, wondered 
if in the packed theater any other four 
hearts had borne the burden that these four 
were bearing. 

The car flew on its way; the men in the back 
seat occasionally exchanged brief, indifferent 
remarks. Cherry, staring straight ahead of 
her, neither moved nor spoke, and Alix, at the 
wheel, watching the road and the lights keenly 
and listening to the complicated breathing of 
the machinery, resumed again the endless 
chain of thought. Peter—Cherry—Martin— 
Dad—the few people with whom her life was 
concerned wheeled in unceasing confusion 
through her brain, and always it was herself, 
Alix, who would have died for them, who must 
find the solution. 


MORNING came, a crystal autumn morning, 
and life went on. Peter and Martin went 
away before Cherry came out to the poreh to 
find her breakfast waiting and Alix, in stri 
blue linen, cutting food for the ducks. The 
peaceful day went by, and if there. was any 
change at the cabin, it was a change for the 
better. Alix, who had been silent and troubled 
for a little while, was more serene now,sas 
usual concerned for the comfort of her héfise- 
hold, and as usual busy all day long withtfer 
poultry and pigeons, her bee-keeping, stable, 
and dogs. Peter was his courteous, gemifle, 
interested self, more like the old Peter; Who 
had always been occupied with his musickind 
his books, than like the passionately mefa- 
morphosed Peter who had been brovight into 
being by love for Cherry. “Eg 


ae 

Martin, satisfied with the general ‘Tespéct 
and consideration with which he found ni 
surrounded, accepted life placidly enojigh. 
Perhaps he had been disturbed by the adveiit of 
the letter; perhaps he was willing to let:the 
question of an adjustment between Cherry@ad 
himself rest. If she had been innocently itidis- 
creet, he also had yielded to temptation, not 
so innocently, and although Martin was neta 
man to consider the question of morals between 
the sexes as evenly balanced, still he fiad 
suffered very definitely under Alix’s cfoss- 
examination and was not anxious to reopen'the 
subject. ‘Let bygones be bygones,” Martin 
said to himself contentedly, as he ate, slept, 
and smoked his endless cigars, chatted with 
Peter, followed Alix about the farmyard, and 
expressed an occasional opinion that was con- 
siderately received by the others. It amused 
him to help get the old house ready for @ 
tenant, and from the fact that Cherry talked 
no more of living there and made no comment 
upon his frequent references to their departure 
on Monday. he deduced that she had come 
to her senses. 

Cherry, too, was less unhappy than she had 
been. By avoiding Peter, by refraining even 
in words and looks from the companionship 
for which she so hungered, by devoting herself 
to Alix, she managed to hold her feelings tightly 
in leash. It cost her dear, for sometimes 
thought of what she was about to do swept her 
with a feeling of agony and faintness hard to 
conceal, and the need for perpetual watchful- 
ness was exhausting to body and spirit. But 
the new quietness and tenderness Alix found 
oddly charming and touching in little Cherry, 
and although the knowledge of the secret that 
they shared without ever mentioning it st 
between them like a screen, the sisters, busy 
about the old house, had wonderful hous 
together. 


(To be continued) 
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